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PREFACE. 



About one half of the following essays are, in part, reproduc- 
tions of articles which have already appeared in different 
reviews. The third, fourth and fifth papers are reprinted 
from the Westminster Rcvieic, the seventh, eighth and tenth 
from the Fortnightly Itcvi'W, and the, ninth from the Coiu 
innporary Review, In nearly every case considerable altera- 
tions and additions have been made, and three of the essays 
at least (those on Belief, the Free-will Doctrine, and Musical 
Form) may be regarded as new contributions. The remaining 
chapters of the volume have not been previously published. 

The author would tender his best thanks to Professor Bain 
and to Mr. Herbert Spencer for their kindness in giving him 
fuller explanations of their published views. He would also 
express his obligations to Professor Bain, to the Eev. J. 
E. Odgers, M.A., and to Dr. Bartley, for their valuable 
assist^ince in the revision of the proof-sheets. 
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THE RELATION OF THE 
EVOLUTION HYPOTHESIS TO HUMAN 

PSYCHOLOGY. 



PsTCHOLOGT holds a unique rank in the hierarchy of the sciences. It 
partakes both of the pnrelj scientific attraction which belongs to 
the progressive expansion and arrangement of facts, and of that 
deeper charm that promises to invest for ever snch themes as the 
limits of knowledge and the nature of the environing universe. 

It is in its scientific aspect that psychology presents itself to the 
evolutionist. For his doctrine is quite independent of the meta- 
physical question of Idealism and Realism, being a philosophy of 
the universe, the highest formulation of our objective knowledge.* 
It affirms the existence of a certain order in the manifestation of 
^ material phenomena, and it may attach mental phenomena to this 
order by means of the vital link that holds together mind and body. 

It is clear that this mode of treating mind will vary in certain 
important features &om that adopted in the older human psycho- 
logy. For, first of all, it leads one to view all successive mani^ 
festations of individual mind as one continuous phenomenon, and to 
seek for the antecedent of any habit or emotion just as easily in the 
psychical life of some remote parental race, as in the experiences and 
impressions of the same individual development. And, secondly, the 
evolutionist, instead of carrying on |7ar»|>aM« the process of subjective 
observation, and that of objective inquiry into the visible actions of 
other minds and the nervous conditions of their intelligence, has to 
confine his researches through a large part of his field to the 
objective side of the phenomena, the appeal to subjective knowledge 
being clearly precluded in dealing with the ideas and feelings of the 
lower animals. 

This extended and " geological" conception of the mental world has 

* This is weU stated by Frofeesor Fraser in hia lAft oaid Letten of BerkeUy 
p. STBw 

B 
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been made familiar by the writings of two distiDgnisbed living 
biologiBts. Mr. Herbert Spencer bas recently rediscassed tbe 
phenomena of consciousness through all its manifested gradations 
in the animal series, affiliating his conclusions to bis general system 
of evolutional ideas. In a less systematic manner Mr. Darwin has 
been led to discuss certain aspects of mental evolution, in connection 
with the origin of man, and with the phenomena of emotional ex- 
pression. It is not my present object to seek to estimate either the 
ultimate credibility or the scientific worth of these new conceptions of 
organic development. Such a task will probably remain for several 
generations an impracticable one. Only when a vastly larger number 
of observations, physiological, ethnological, etc., have been collected 
will this very complex question be satisfactorily determined. These 
difficulties, however, do not appear to apply to another lino of inquiry. 
What relation the evolution hypothesis bears to pre-existing 
psychology; what additional means it offers for elucidating the 
facts of human consciousness ; and how far, if it be finally accepted 
as a verified truth, a distinct science of the human mind is desir- 
able or even possible — these are questions which one may appro- 
priately seek to determine before the theory of organic descent has 
received its final definition. 

Considerable attention appears to have already been drawn to 
this question, and one may have observed signs both of an eagerness 
to thrust aside the older psychology, in order to make way for the 
proud progress of the new doctrine, and, on the other side, of an un- 
willingness to lend a hearing to the younger philosophy of life, 
because of its supposed incompatibility with ancient methods of 
investigating the human mind. Possibly it may be seen, after a 
closer examination of the facts, that neither path of investigation 
really interferes with the other or renders the use of it superfluous. 

What, then, is the problem in the psychology of the individual 
mind ? Seemingly, to trace out the laws of its growth, to formulate 
the processes by which sensations aggregate, now into the ideas, 
now into the emotions of mature life, and by which the crude im- 
pulses of youthful spontaneity pass into the calm far-reaching 
resolutions of manhood. Now it is surely conceivable that these 
processes are not susceptible of complete explanation if studied by 
themselves. Every new individual, it may be said, possesses at 
birth a certain type of organism with a particular form of nervous 
and cerebral structure more or less definitely fixed, and probably, 
too, a number of predispositions to certain habits of thought and 
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action. If so, it would appear to follow that the whole progress of 
the individaal mind is modified by the action of forces whose 
origin must be looked, for outside the boundaries of the individual 
life, in the inherited results of ancestral experiences. That a mental 
predisposition can be thus inherited, will at once be allowed by all 
who have clearly grasped the meaning of the intimate connection of 
mind and body.* If, as is asserted, a young monkey" shows terror 
at first sight of a snake, one must admit that this vague sense of 
dread is as much passed on from parent to offspring as an unmis- 
takable similarity of features. If once the postulate be conceded 
that all mental phenomena are contained, potentially, in the fine 
tissues of the brain, it becomes easy to conceive how the new system 
of precisely similar plexuses of fibres and cells thrown off in the 
act of reproduction should carry with it definite possibilities of 
feeling and thought. And if so, is it not probable that the psycho- 
logist who is bent on discovering the laws of growth in the indi- 
vidual mind, will need to go back again and again to this primitive 
fountain of conscious life ? 

The thoughtful student of the human mind will readily admit 
that, in deriving the complex and later growths of an individual 
consciousness from its simpler and earlier forms, he has to take 
much for granted. That the infant at birth possesses a nervous 
structure fitted to receive a definite order of impressions, and an in- 
cipient arrangement of cerebral ganglion and nerve- filament favour- 
ing certain modes of combination among impressions, will be readily 
believed, even though one feels incapable of determining the pre- 
cise nature and extent of these connate conditions.f So, again, 
one will admit that in respect to the lower regions of human con- 
sciousness, the instincts and appetites, no explanation is possible 
without a reference to the laws of organic descent. Finally, an 
ioSpartial inquirer will allow that even in the higher regions of in- 
dividual consciousness, modes of feeling present themselves, which 



* See Mr. Spalding's essay on Irutinct in Macmillan's Magazine for 
February, 1873. 

t An interesting example of the mode in which biological research may help 
one to understand the coexistences of mental life, has been supplied by Mr. 
Spencer in his speculations on the genesis of pleasures and pains. He argnes 
that whatever the ultimate physiological conditions of these opposite mental 
states may be, processes of natural selection must have tended to connect 
pleasurable feelings with conditions of organism and actions beneficial to the 
indindual life, and painful feelings with the opposites of these. 
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cannot be wholly attaribnted either to the action of certain stimali 
on peculiar varieties of sensory nerye, or to the faint revivals of 
many concurring impressions previously experienced by the in- 
dividual, but which appear to owe their origin to some congenital 
peculiarities of the cerebral structure. Thus there appear to lie 
hidden, in all the more passionate emotions, as love, terror and 
anger, ingredients which cannot be traced to any confluence of 
past sensations of the same individual. For example, it is easy to 
see that the vague terror which a child displays before a menacing 
danger is very unlike any feeling manifested during its actual ex- 
periences of similar evils ; and it is very probable, as Mr. Spencer 
suggests, that children may even manifest dread in circumstances 
which clearly can call up no recollection of past individual suffer- 
ings. Now, however difficult it may be to mark off this bequeathed 
part of the infant's mental furniture from its own subsequent ac- 
quisitions, yet, if there is a strong presumption that a considerable 
quantity of it lies hidden away in the infant's cerebral structures, 
the psychologist is clearly under an obligation to allow for it. 

The evolution hypothesis undertakes to throw light on each of 
those classes of connate conditions. It seeks to give us a reason, in 
the peculiar processes of animal development from lower to higher 
types, for the complex nervous structure which we find in the 
new-born child ; and it endeavours to trace back those mental pheno- 
mena which seem wholly unconnected with the individual's expe- 
rience to innumerable experiences of distant progenitors, transmitted 
to the new individual as innate dispositions and forms of thought. 

With respect to the processes by which the nervous system of 
man has been slowly built up, much has been written by both the 
leading expounders of the evolution doctrine. It follows, of course, 
from. Mr. Darwin's law of natural selection that any accidental 
variations in the direction of a finer sensory or motor apparatus, *or 
of a more complex cerebral organization, would be favoured and in- 
creased through the advantages accruing to the possessors of these 
peculiarities. Mr. Darwin appears, too, to admit the probability 
that, through the accumulated reactions of function on organ, every 
species would be susceptible of a slow and limited increase of in- 
telligence and accompanying cerebral power, so that each new indivi- 
dual would tend to possess a slightly higher innate capacity. Mr. 
Spencer, again, has sought, with very great fulness and elaborate- 
ness, to apply the evolution hypothesis to the origin of the higher 
nervous structures. In the Principles of Biology ^ and, in a slightly 
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different form, in the new edition of the Principles of Psychology^ 
he has presented ns with a very ingenious chain of dedactive 
argument, by which he attempts to derive the snccessive develop- 
ments of the nervous system from certain hypotheses respecting 
molecular action. Setting out with the simplest type of animal 
organism, he argues that the continued action of an external force 
on any part of the living tissue will, according to the law that 
motion follows the line of least resistance, at last produce the par- 
ticular arrangement of homogeneous unstable molecules which is 
supposed to constitute a nervous fibre. A similar line of reasoning 
is employed to account for the genesis of the simplest conceivable 
nervous system, that is, a medium for transmitting an initial stimu- 
lus to a contractile tissue located in a distant part of the organism. 
Again, Mr. Spencer has offered some curious speculations respecting 
the gradual differentiation of the several senses from a simple 
primitive mode of sensibility ; and as a counterpart to these he 
brings forward, in connection with the subject of the substance of 
mind, a hypothesis by which all varieties of sensation may be de- 
rived from a primitive unit of conscious life, namely the vague 
feeling accompanying a nervous shock. It has been well known, 
since the researches of Miiller, that each class of nervous fibres has, 
as its distinguishing and unalterable function, the mediation of a 
definite variety of sensation ; and Mr. Spencer seeks to account for 
this &ct by the supposition that the peculiar structure of each 
order of nerves determines a certain combination of those simple 
vibrations which are the physical correlatives of the most rudiment- 
ary states of feeling. 

The hypothesis of evolution, besides explaining the general ner- 
vous conditions of mental phenomena in the human organism, seeks 
to account for some of those modes of feeling which, as observed* 
do not appear to be the effects of causes acting within the limits of 
the individual life. And this it does, as I have hinted, by help of 
the theory of hereditary transmission. According to this hypothe- 
sis, a man's experiences and habits, while they distinctly modify 
his own cerebral structiure and mental capacity, tend also to modify 
those of his offspring. Hence it is fairly certain that if these 
processes of hereditary transmission have been going on through 
countless generations of the human race, every infant now born 
into the world receives along with its primitive nervous organiza- 
tion a very decided and powerful moral bent, whether it be as a 
predisposition to certain modes of conception, or as an instinctive 
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forco of emotional susceptibility in particular directions. Not only 
80, bnt if wo Hupposo man to have been gradaallj evolved from less 
highly organized species, it becomes highly probable that influences 
which can be seen to have acted on whole species, man included, 
have li^ft l)ehind them a yet deeper impress in the innate mental 
structure of a nineteenth century boy or girl. 

Examples of this mode of explaining obscure fitcts of the human 
mind are oflored both by Mr. Spencer and by Mr. Darwin. Thus, for 
example, the former supposes that a child is now bom with some 
vague noti(ms of space nnd time. The experiences of many races 
have, ho thinks, served so uniformly to connect visual sensations 
with certain facts of diHtance and direction, that it is highly probable 
an infant's first impressions of colour awaken a dim consciousness 
of these spatial relations. In like manner, both Mr. Spencer and 
^Ir. Darwin refer elements in the moral and cesthetic emotions of 
man to the transmitted eflccts of countless experiences. 

«*Anffry looks and har^h tones" says Mr. Spencer "cause a child to oiy, 
while its nurse's smiles and caressing voice awaken a smile; . . . simply 
' because, iu the past experiences of tlie race, smiles and gentle tones in those 
around have been hahitnal accompaniments of pleasurable feelings ; while pains 
of many kinds, inmiediate and remote, have been continually associated with 
the impressions received from knit brows and set teeth and grating yoioe. 
Much deeper down than the history of mankind must we go to find the begin* 
nings of these connections. Tlie ap]>earances and sounds wliioh excite in the 
infant a vagiit* dn^ad, indicate danger ; and do so because they are the physiolo- 
gical acoompanimonts of destructive action — some of thom common to man 
and inferior mammals, as every puppy shows us ** (PrincipUi of Piyeholoffy, 
vol. ii., p. 696). 

Again, Mr. Darwin conceives that the first rudimentary form of 
conscience may bo detected in the lower animals. Social impulses 
appear to bo instinctive in many species. These would lead its mem- 
bers to take pleasure in the society of their companions, to manifest 
sympathy and to rc»nder mutual services. When the mental 
faculties became sufRciently developed, and images of pasi^ actions 
and motives were incessantly passing through the brain, a feeling of 
diasatisfaction would arise '^ as often as it was perceived that the 
enduring and always present social instinct had yielded to somo 
other instinct at the time stronger, bnt neither enduring in its 
nature, nor leaving behind it a very vivid impression " (Descent of 
Matif vol. i., p. 72). These instinctive feelings, which constitute, 
according to Mr. Darwin, the very essence of conscience, would, he 
thinks, receive their direction from public opinion as soon aa 
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tbe society had acqaired the means of communicating their 
ideas.* , 

As instances of the derivation of an sBsthetic feeling from ancestral 
and prehuman experiences, I may refer to the theories of musical 
expression proposed by Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin. The former 
holds that the characteristic depth and vagueness of the sentiments 
awakened by musical tones are due to myriads of associations with 
the voice, vocal cries having been the commonest mode of expressing 
emotion throughout the progress of animal development. Mr. 
Darwin, on the other hand, refers this phenomenon more especially 
to associations of vocal sound and deep sexual emotion built up 
during the courtships of unnumbered species. 

Now one can easily conceive a person raising the question : Does 
not the admission of this method of resolving mental phenomena 
into long series of impressions in many individuals and races, pre- 
clude all separate study of the human mind ? If it is necessary, in 
order to understand fully all the facts of a single mental history, to 
review intricate processes of organic growth through vast cycles of 
the dimly visible past, of what value is it to study the human mind 
according to the old method, that is by conceiving it as so many 
independent groups of phenomena ? 

A very little reflection will show that this objection is but another 
form of the older one more than once urged against the study of mind 
apart from the whole] mass of biological phenomena. The mmd, 
it has been said, is at all points conditioned by the state of the 
brain. This organ, again, as a constituent in an aggregate of con- 
tinuoos and interdependent parts, is liable to be afiected by a large 
number of changes in other parts of the body. Thus, in order to 
account completely for any single mental phenomenon, one would 
require, strictly speaking, to know the precise state of health of the 
individual at the time, and more particularly the general vigour 
of the circulation. Yet while admitting all this, the psychologist 
has never found in it any practical obstacle to the study of mental 
phenomena apart from such physiological influences. By simply 
assuming a normal action of the bodily organs he is able to trace 
out the laws of sequence and coexistence in the mental world, just 
88 though it were wholly detached from these bodily conditions. 
Nay more, a large part of mental phenomena have to be studied 

* The precise value of thiff solution of the ethical problem will be spoken of 
by-and-by. 
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qnite apart from those cerebral processes which are known to be 
their immediate physical accompaniments, the observation of these 
hidden nervoos changes being as yet impracticable. 

In a very similar way one may meet the objection to a separate 
study of the individual human mind. It may, no doubt, be true 
that the original nervous structures of the human organism are the 
result of long and elaborate processes of evolution, and that many of 
the modes of feeling actually presenting themselves in the history 
of mankind are only capable of being interpreted as the transmitted 
quintessence, so to speak, of ancestral experiences. Yet, it must be 
admitted even by the evolutionist, that at least a considerable 
number of mental phenomena are susceptible of explanation by means 
of processes observable within the individual life. Mr. Darwin 
tells us " it is a significant fact, that the more the habits of any 
particular animal are studied by a naturalist, the more he attributes 
to reason and the less to unlearnt instincts."* And one may 
perhaps add that the deeper one's study of the human mind pene- 
trates, the less room will there appear for the play of inherited idea 
or of instinctive action. It frequently strikes one that Mr. Spencer is 
not quite suflSciently impressed with the vast scope for psychological 
explanation which the recurring impressions of individual experience 
afibrd. By setting out with the data of a definite nervous organism 
in man, special susceptibilities in the various sensory nerves, and 
a few well ascertained instinctive tendencies of the nervous consti- 
tution, it seems possible for the inquirer to carry on his investi- 
gation into the rise and progress of feelings and ideas in the 
individual mind, just as though there were no such thing as repro- 
duction or inheritance. Thus, by assuming that certain modes of 
external stimulation acting on the periphery of particular varieties 
of nervous fibre, produce distinct orders of sensation, those of colour, 
tone, and so on, it is possible to explain the growth of the perceptions 
of the external world, and from these, together with a number of 
similar mental phenomena, to arrive at universal laws of association. 

While the separate study of the facts of human consciousness is 
thus seen to be logically possible, it may be added that it is highly 
desirable in the interests of the science to make this separation. 
Mr. Spencer has supplied us with excellent reasons for the study 
of mind apart from the larger subject of organism and life, of which 
it may, in a sense, be regarded as a part. He finds in the dis- 

• Descent of Man, vol. !., p. 46. 
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tingnisliiiig oharaoter of conscionsneBSy as subjective knowledge, 
something that separates it by a vast interval from all material 
phenomena. And these considerations, it may be added, apply 
with abnost eqnal force to the separate investigation of the human 
mind. For it is clear that no mental facts lying outside the limits 
of human consciousness are directly knowable to us in their sub- 
jective aspects. From which it follows that a study of the lower 
animals, however fitted to suggest the first genesis of mental 
faculties, cannot directly subserve the kind of analysis of them with 
which the student of the human mind most concerns himself. 

Once more, it may be said that the facts to be collected and 
analyzed in this department of inquiry are of sufficient complexity 
and intricacy to justify the erection of them into a separate science. 
How far psychologists are, even now, from agreeing upon the 
cardinal distinctions in mental analysis, may be gathered from Mr. 
Spencer's own interesting work. Thus, for example, the fact that 
he proposes to do away with the long-esteemed principle df con- 
tiguous association, and to bring all processes of mental combination 
under one law, namely, that present feelings and their relations 
tend to re-instate their like in consciousness, appears to show that 
there is still ample room for re-observations, and improved dis- 
cussions of subjective processes. 

Again, it may be well to remind ourselves of the fact that it is only 
after the human mind, as one great factor in all knowledge, has 
been accurately analyzed, and its laws precisely formulated, that any 
other science receives a definite basis. Logic is no doubt distinct 
from psychology, and it may be said that psychological, like aU 
other inference, can only be certain in proportion as logical method 
becomes* exact. Still it must be conceded that the more accurate 
we make our study of the psychological conditions of thought, the 
more exact will be our logical theories and our scientific methods. 

In addition to these scientific considerations, there are others of a 
more practical character which equally favour the independent 
investigation of the more domplex facts of human consciousness. 
Thus, for example, it seems pretty evident that this great branch of 
psychology must continue to furnish all valid rules of education 
and of social and political action. In order to understand the 
conditions which determine the efi*ects of men's conduct on their 
fellow-men, it is before all other things needful to study the laws 
according to which changes of individual sentiment and character 
are brought about. A complete account of all the remote infiuences 
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of political measnres might probably involve a recognition of the 
phenomena of transmitted impulses and habits. Bat what is of 
iminediate nrgencj, is to know how the native capacities of the 
present and proximate generations may be made the most of, by the 
appliances of social restraint and stimulus. How far we still are 
from possessing the requisite psychological data for wise political 
action, may be seen by the fact that competent writers like Mr. 
Spencer are even now debating the old Platonic problem respecting 
the relation of intellectual discipline to moral attainments.* 

From all these considerations it appears not only lawful but 
highly desirable to discover and record, in the exactest manner 
possible, the laws by which the ideas and sentiments of the indi- 
vidual human mind are gradually built up out of the elementary 
materials of its experience. To the psychologist who undertakes 
this, such questions as when and how the peculiar nervous organiz- 
ation of man was developed, are clearly of no immediate import- 
ance. Any solution of these questions could throw only a very 
oblique ray of light on his own peculiar problems. Further, our 
comprehension of the exact nature of a human faculty, as memory, 
would not be directly aided by the discovery, that it first appeared at a 
certain point in the general progress of animal life from simple and 
homogeneous, to complex and heterogeneous actions. Nor should 
we be likely to derive any considerable light for the investigation of 
processes of human thought and feeling by accepting the ingenious 
doctrine of Mr. Spencer, that all orders of sensations are variously- 
combined groups of some ultimate unit of consciousness. However 
interesting such a hypothesis must be, one does not see that it 
would make a sensation of colour or of sound any the more easy of 
conception. How it is that a particular combination of nervous 
shocks becomes a sensation of blue while another becomes a sensa- 
tion of musical tone, is as great an enigma as the question, why the 
stimulation of one specific nerve produces the one sensation while 
that of another, structurally different, produces the other. Indeed 
one might easily object that the primitive nervous shock, having no 
distinctive character as a sound, colour, or touch, is scarcely con- 
ceivable to the human mind as a subjective feeling, and cannot, 
therefore, greatly help us to understand the nature of sensation. 

On the pther hand, it must be admitted that the student of the 



* See Mr. Spencer's Study of Sociology and some able criiioisms of these views 
by Mr. John Morley in his Struggle for National Education, 
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hnman mind will need to confront the hypothesis of evolution, when 
he examines those phenomena in which definite varieties of feeling 
are said to be transmitted as hereditary associations. The process 
here assumed, though, firom a biological point of view, precisely like 
that by which a nervous sensibility is said to be transmitted, differs 
from the other in its psychological significance. It clearly supplies 
us with some simpler homogeneous antecedent to a mental pheno- 
menon, and the study of this antecedent, though it does not present 
itself in the mental development of the same individual subject, 
may still contribute to proper psychological analysis. The duty of 
the inquirer, in respect to all hypotheses of inherited forms of 
thought or emotional associations, is obviously to exhaust first of 
all the resources of analytic explanation as applied to the known 
elements of individual experience. Where a phenomenon seems to 
him fully explicable as the result of previous impressions of 
individual experience, transformed and combined according to well- 
ascertained mental laws, he will certainly, on the wise principle of 
paucity, ignore all hypotheses of hereditary acquisition. Thus, for 
instance, it is far from improbable that a fuller investigation of the 
processes by which our conceptions of space are built up, will render 
superfluous the supposition of their innateness.* Indeed a reader 
of Mr. Spencer's works can hardly fail to be surprised at his calling 
in the aid of the hypothesis of ancestral transmission in cases where 
he himself very ingeniously suggests an adequate source of the 
idea or sentiment in processes going on in the course of individual 

experience, t 

iThe psychology of the human mind consists, it may be said, of 
two parts which have not, perhaps, been suflSciently distinguished. 
There is, first of all, what may be called Abstract Psychology, which 
establishes the final classification of mental phenomena, and formu- 
lates the general laws of their sequence and combination as ob- 
servable in the course of individual mental development, and with 
the assistance of direct subjective reflection ; and it follows from 
what has been said, that this part of the inquiry may be carried 
on apart from considerations of hereditary transmission and in. 
nate mental peculiarities.^ Secondly, subordinate to this first 



* See the following Essay, German Experiments with Sensation. 
t For example, in tracing oat the growth of the ideas of Extension, and the 
origin of the distinction between Subject and Object. 

} On the supposition of human evolution, there is of coarse another depart- 
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there is the department of Concrete Psychology, which discusses 
the growth of specific and individnal varieties of idea and emotion, 
applying the general laws of mental change to certain orders of 
elementary facts and their combinations. Under this branch there 
should fall the discussion of all such subjects as the origin of the 
belief in the external world, and the processes by which the moral 
sentiments and other emotions reach their present forms. Now in 
connection with this branch of inquiry, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the variable influences at work on men's minds in different 
ages, countries, and states of society, as well as differences of natu- 
ral capacity. If, for example, the phenomenon under investigation 
is some SBsthetic emotion, found only among a comparatively few 
nationalities in the higher culture, it will be desirable to define the 
social or other surroundings necessary to the appearance and de- 
velopment of the sentiment, as well as the order of natural tem- 
perament to which it is commonly allied. Not only so, but it will 
be necessary to recognise the curious fact that many forms of emo- 
tion begin to manifest themselves in intensity at particular stages 
of individual development, for example with the arrival of puberty. 
And here, too, the question of transmitted feeling will have to bo 
dealt with. If for example, as has been suggested before, some of 
the elements of the simpler emotions are referable to the trans- 
mitted residuum of many ages of pleasurable and painful experi- 
ence, this factor must b^« recognised and allowed for in any adequate 
analysis of the emotions. And in this way, the psychologist, when 
satisfied of the presence of distinct mental phenomena not traceable 
to the action of his own laws, will gratefully avail himself of the 
additional hypothesis supplied to him by the philosopher of evo- 
lution.* 



ment of abstract psychology, namely, that which seeks to determine the general 
laws of hereditary transmission, and of the progressive modification of mind. 
Yet this branch of the science, depending as it does on a knowledge of the most 
intricate biological processes, and incapable of proceeding by sabjective obser- 
vation, will probably continue to be sharply distinguished from the abstract 
psychology of which I am speaking in the text. 

* It is possible that a recognition of this distinction between abstract and 
.concrete human psychology may help us to solve a question recently raised by 
Mr. Lewes in his Problems of Life and Mind^ namely, that of the dependence 
of psychology on sociological data. According to the above conception, abstract 
psychology is independent of these data. Without doubt, the development of 
the human mind, in its serial aspect, may have involved the reciprocal action 
of individual on individual, and of society on society. But all such actions 
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From these considerations, it appears that, eren supposing the 
evolution doctrine to be well ascertained and verified, one may still 
with very considerable advantage carry on a separate study of the 
human mind in its individual manifestations. And I may now 
add that this practical conclusion is powerfully supported by an 
examination of the susceptibility of the hypothesis of direct and 
precise application in the field of mental phenomena. Without 
attempting to estimate the accumulative evidence brought forward 
in &vour of the hypothesis of organic evolution, I may just call 
attention to one or two of the characteristic difficulties of applying 
the theory to the hereditary re-appearance of a mental feature in a 
new individual. 

Thus, for example, there appear at times to be no means of 
detecting any signs of a transmitted feeling, when it is not definitely 

united with some particular mode of action. The instincts of the 
lower animals are for the most part easily established, because they 
present themselves under the conspicuous aspect of a definite con- 
nection between impressions and actions, and antecedently to those 
experiences which are fitted to produce them. It is no doubt pos- 
sible to prove or disprove the assertion that certain impressions on 
the retina of a newly-hatched chicken are already co-ordinated, 
through an inherited organic arrangement, with definite combina- 
tions of particular muscles, so that the tiny creature is able at once 
to peck with correct aim at the finest particles. Similarly, one 
would say, there can be no difficulty in ascertaining whether, in 
the case of a young ape, the sight of a destructive snake is from 
the first associated, through congenital peculiarities of cerebral 
structure, with a sense of uneasiness or with terror. But when one 
has to deal with the soi-disant instinctive feelings and innate ideas 
of children the case is rarely so simple. Whether young children 
have an instinctive dread of the dark, might of course be determined 
by a careful collection of testimony. But whether they experience 
along with their first impressions of light and sound any dim sug- 



presappose just those suBoeptibilities of mental combination and transformation, 
whidh abstract individual psychology brings to light. Without doubt, too, all 
our higher conceptions and sentiments, for example our notions of the ob- 
Jeetire, involve the influence of mind on mind. Tet even this action of the 
aoeial medium,* just Uke the influence of surrounding space, scenery, etc., on the 
ImagiDation, presupposes general susceptibilities of mind. In other words one 
nay aay that while concrete psychology involves sociologioal data, sociology 
haSt in its turn, to take its data from abstract psychology. 
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gcstions of spatial realities, seems a question snfficientlj enigmati- 
cal. Most persons, perhaps, would be disposed to say that if such 
vague iptuitions really arise in the infant consciousness they are of 
singularly little effect. One may observe, indeed, the helplessness of 
children, even when several months old, as they try to follow with 
the eye or head some interesting object, or to fix on the direction of 
some vocal sound. There is much the same kind of difficulty with 
respect to the alleged instinctiveness of certain elements in con- 
science and in the higher emotions generally. Mr. Spencer's as- 
sumption that in an infant's responsive smile and in its incipient 
fear before a frowning face we have presented the effects of ances- 
tral experience and intelligence, is no doubt susceptible of a rough 
kind of logical appreciation. But when the supposed instinctive 
feeling does not display itself conspicuously as an isolated pheno- 
menon in these early stages of the individual development, but 
blends with, and gives additional intensity to, later feelings con- 
fessedly derived from individual experiences, there appear to be no 
available means of discovering whether any part, and if so what 
proportion, of the phenomenon is really an inherited result of 
ancestral sensibilities.* 

The only path that seems open to the evolutionist for reaching 
a solution of these questions is that of deductive argument. 
If, he may say, we know that the experiences of mankind and the 
lower races from which it has been evolved have uniformly presented 
a connection between certain impressions and feelings, there seems a 
strong presumption that some permanent deposit, left by these count- 
less experiences, will be transmitted to the infant of to-day in the 
form of an instinctive mental association. This a priori mode of 
reasoning appears, indeed, to be that employed by Mr. Spencer in 
accounting for our intuitions of time and space. The only fault to 
be found with it is that it seems to prove too much. Thus, for 
example, would it not lead one to anticipate the existence in the 
infant mind of an intuitive knowledge of space-relations at least 
as complete as, if not far more exact than, that which is said to be 
discoverable in the first movements of chicken P It seems a curious 
fact that Professor Helmholtz, as I have shown in another essay, makes 
no use of the Darwinian hypothesis — so popular with German physio- 
logists in general — in accounting for the marvellous capacities of the 



* This is indeed very much the practical difficulty pointed out by Locke, in 
the way of any predse separation of the innate portion of an idea. 
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hnman eye. Similarly it might be argued that, if there are ancestral 
experiences sufficient to account for the infant's instinctive dread of 
a firown, there are others of equal nnmber and intensity from which 
one would reason to the existence in the infant mind of other instinc- 
tiye phenomena, which yet are conspicuous by their absence. Thus, 
it might be^ asked why an infant is wholly unaffected by the sudden 
m^OTement of one's hand towards its eye, or why it appears to be 
quite ignorant of the meaning of such vocal sounds as that of scold- 
ing, although certain distinctions would appear to have had a per- 
manent significance during innumerable generations. Such diffical- 
ties are not of course conclusive against the hypothesis of inherited 
associations ; but they appear to show that if these instinctive com- 
binations exist, they are subject to laws not yet adequately defined, 
and that therefore it is not perfectly safe to reason a priori to the 
existence in the infant mind of an instinctive predisposition which is 
not directly manifested in visible actions or impressions. 

One may remark, further, that while the second term of this 
alleged hereditary sequence is often so little susceptible of exact 
observation, the antecedent itself is very frequently iiiaccessible. 
This is especially true of those mental qualities of the lower animals 
which have been more than once referred to as representatives of the 
remote causal antecedents of our own passions and habits. 

The popular notion respecting the amount of our knowledge of the 
brute mind, seems to be far from exact. It is very pleasing, no 
doubt, to imagine that a dog's quiescent features are full of a dumb 
eloquence ; and a g^eat animal-painter owed at least one half of his 
power to his skill in seizing and exaggerating every suggestion of 
human character in our faithful companions and obedient servants. 
Yet on close examination it may be seen that the means at our dis- 
posal in reading the hidden page of brute consciousness are very few 
and limited. The popular fiction that we can peer directly into the 
soul of our favourite hound, is nothing but a relic of that once uni- 
versal tendency of the human mind to project its own feelings into ; 
every object, animate or inanimate. 

Of the three great avenues by which men are able to approach the 
minds of their fellows, namely the expressive look, the resulting 
action, and the descriptive word, the last appears to be, in spite of 
human reticence and mendacity, the most important. And it is the 
absence of this which obviously limits our knowledge of the lower 
animals. Their emotional utterances are rich and various, and, when 
we once get the right clue to their interpretation, reveal a vast life of 
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pleasure and pain, want and satisfaction. So again, a close observer, 
by studying the actions of animals and their modifications under the 
influence of now circumstances and added experiences, may learn 
something valuable respecting the inner processes of their thoughts 
and feelings. But the total absence of language makes our best 
inferences but feeble conjectures. We may often misread the par- 
ticular shade of feeling, or fail to recognise its special cause, and yet 
be totally unable to rectify the error. 

The risks of misinterpreting the brute mind arise not only from the 
poverty of its. external signs, but also from its wide dissimilarity to 
our own. There is no doubt a bias among many observers to an 
exaggeration of the contrasts between the mind of the "rational 
animal," and that of its less &voured rivals. Yet it is probable that 
the anthropomorphic bias just refeiTed to is a far greater source of 
error. It is clear that we cannot ascertain the precise bearing of 
articulate speech on thought and feeling until we are capable of 
directly observing a type of consciousness in which this instrument 
is wanting ; and this is a sufficiently remote possibility. Yet one 
may roughly infer that the absence of language implies the lack of 
many of the familiar properties of our own conscious life. Employ- 
ing the method of concomitant variations, we may see how certain 
changes in idea and sentiment uniformly accompany the successive 
developments of human language. And if it be proved that linguistic 
progress is but an effect of intellectual development, it will still re- 
main true that the state of a language at any particular time is one 
great limiting condition of individual culture. 

Applying these premises to the particular instance of brute in- 
telligence, one may roughly draw certain a priori conclusions 
respecting its nature. Thus it is obvious enough that unless the lower 
animals have some substitute for verbal symbols, as yet undiscovered 
by us, they are incapable of general ideas and of any mental processes 
involving these. Not only so, but it seems fairly certain that these 
simpler types of mind are wanting in persistence of ideas, this pro- 
perty being largely due to the habit of introspective attention, which, 
again, appears to depend in part at least on the verbal accompani- 
ment of the idea. Still more clearly does it seem that they are defi- 
cient in the power of co-ordinating ideas in complex groups or series, 
as the representatives either of single objects, of parts of an object, 
or of the sequent events of past life. And the absence of these charac- 
teristics, not to speak of others, would certainly limit the growth 
of the so-called &oultieB of perception, memory, and imagination. 
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This line of argument might well appear too self-evident to re- 
qaire distinct unfolding, were it not for the fact that a great authority 
in biological matters has quite recently undertaken to interpret the 
lower world of consciousness without betraying a sufficiently clear 
apprehension of the limitations to the inquiry. Mr. Darwin, in 
his Descent of Man, has thrown a valuable light on many of the 
aspects of animal intelligence. And with respect to a considerable 
number of his conclusions and conjectures, there appears to be no 
antecedent difficulty. Thus one sees no reason why, for example, 
birds should not possess that exquisite fineness of sensibility which 
appears to be <|isplayed in the curious Minnesinger-contests of the 
male suitors (vol. i., p. 351) ; or why a baboon should not be en- 
dowed with that capacity for applying the results of past experiences 
to new and slightly diffei^nt cases which is implied in his examining 
the kitten's paw which had scratched him and forthwith biting it ofi* 
(vol. i., p. 41) . But when Mr. Darwin says (p. 45) that ants " can 
certainly by some means judge of the intervals of time between 
recurrent events," because they are able to recognise their com- 
panions after a separation of four months, he seems to be reasoning 
in too anthropomorphic a manner. For is it not immensely more 
probable that these acts of recognition are due to some undiscovered 
fineness of sensibility, than that they should be the results of con-* 
scious inference involving such ideas as duration and interval ? It 
strikes one as a similar transgression of the limits of sttict scientific 
inference to call an aged dog*s reflection on the past a form of 
self-consciousness (p. 62). For is it not probable that the most 
rudimentary idea of self follows by a long interval the degree of 
intelligence involved in linguistic capacity ? Nor is the fine 
emotional susceptibility to tones and colours, which is said to be 
manifested by birds, rendered any clearer by being named a sense 
of beauty, since there seems a vast psychological interval between 
an emotional response to the action of some grateful stimulus, and 
the highly complex intellectual and emotional development implied 
in a distinct appreciation of objective beauty. 

One example of the risks which attend all attempts to read the 
animal mind deserves a special examination. I refer to the mode in 
which, as we have seen, Mr. Darwin would derive man's ethical 
feelings from the instincts of lower races. How far the more 
intelligent animals feel anything like remorse, is, one would say, a 
point of considerable difficulty. Yet Mr. Darwin finds this state of 
mind necessarily involved in a certain strength of social instinct. 

C 
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An animal, be says, will certainly feel remorse when the degree of 
its sociability and of its intelligence qualifies it to experience the 
rocnrrenco of images of past actions, and a feeling of dissatisfaction 
at the recollection of an unsatisfied instinct. Yet this strikes one as 
a curious analysis of what we understand by conscientious sensibility. 
How a mere recollection of an ungratified instinct is transformed 
into the voice of ** an inward monitor " which teaches " that it would 
have been better to have followed the one impulse rather than the 
other," Mr. Darwin does not explain. If the superior persistence of an 
instinct gives a consciousness of obligation, it of course follows, as 
Mr. Darwin seems inclined to allow, that a pointer feels it ought to 
point, and migratory birds, that they ought to abandon their young 
at the appointed time. Now it might, perhaps, be a sufficient criti- 
cism of this theory to point to the immense difficulties of trying to 
enter into the feelings which a dog experiences under the drawings 
of two opposite impulses. But one may find facts which appear 
directly to contradict this view of the moral sentiment. First of 
all, our own subjective reflection tells us that we constantly experi- 
ence the regret which attends a recollection of unsatisfied desire 
without feeling anything akin to a sense of wrong. This is true of 
our daily vexations at the remembrance of neglected opportunities 
of advantage, and oven of the omission to seize a passing pleasure. 
Secondly, it appears highly probable, after a wide psychological 
induction, based on the observation of many races of mankind, that 
the first rudimentary sense of duty presents itself in that peculiar 
variety of fear which accompanies a recognition of superior will 
and power in another. Hence it is conceivable that an intelligent 
dog, which is able to apprehend the sanctions which lurk behind its 
master's words, may feel something analogous to our sentiment of 
duty. But it seems a little too conjectural to suppose that animals 
experience the feeling as soon as the impulses of union and mutual 
service reach a certain degree of persistence. 

Unless the foregoing considerations can be shown to be invalid, 
it follows that we cannot yet dispense with the fullest and most 
patient study of the subjective side of the human mind. The doc- 
trine of the descent of species has a singular fascination just now. 
It appears to expand thought to regions compared with which the 
older objects of inquiry look puny and cramped. Nor can it be 
doubted that it opens up splendid possibilities of a deeper under- 
standing of vital processes, among which conscious thought is 
certainly one. But it may be well for us, under the first dazzling 
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ligbt wliicli breaks .from 4he new idea, to shade for a moment the 
intellectxLal eye ; and, looking again at the nearer circles of the sur- 
ronnding scene, to note whether in gazing into the large elating per- 
speetive jnst revealed, we were not losing something of distinctness 
oi detail and definiteness of arrangement. And this is the kind of 
re-adjustment of the visual organ which we have jnst been at- 
tempting. 

In conclnsion, it may be desirable to refer to the bearing of the 
evolution hypothesis on the great question of the relativity of 
human ideas and beliefs. It was suggested at the commencement of 
this essay that, looked at as an expression of the order of objec- 
tive events, the theory of organic development has nothing to say 
about this interesting philosophical problem. Thus with respect to 
the question of the independent existence of the material universe 
and its active forces, it leaves the argument in precisely the same 
logical position as before. For if evolution be a &ct, the idealist will 
be able to speak of forces acting many ages before the dawn of con- 
sciousness as ''possibilities of sensation," in precisely the same 
manner ru which he now applies these terms to such present 
existing realities as the inaccessible centre of our planet. Mr. 
Spencer, I am aware, distinctly afl&rms that the reality of an 
independent unknowable Force is necessarily involved in his 
theory of evolutional progress. But this can only mean that every 
distinct conception of subject and object involves this postulate ; 
and this assumption can hardly fail to strike one as a petitlo 
pHncipiif inasmuch as able thinkers have undertaken to find the 
deepest significance of this antithesis in purely phenomenal dis- 
tinctions. 

While this hypothesis does not necessitate the adoption of any new 
theory of the ultimate significance of material existence, it just as 
little affects the metaphysical question of a spiritual substance. 
There is no doubt, as Mr. Bain has recently shown in his Mind 
and Bodyy that science is gradually dispensing with the notion of 
such a spiritual substratum, and Mr. Spencer, in his Frinciples of 
Psychology^ has argued very elaborately against the assumption. 
But though science ignores the old metaphysical theory, it cannot 
directly controvert it ; and this is true of the scientific doctrine of 
evolution. According to this theory, mind began to exhibit itself 
as a phenomenon at a certain stage in the upward progress of organic 
life. Yet it does not tell us anything more about the ultimate 
easenoe of mrud — if indeed there be anything more to be known — 
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bat simply describes its phenomenal manifestations and their order. 
Now it is possible for a modem disciple of Leibnitz to argae that 
this is the mode in which the Deity, or some other principle, has 
co-ordinated the two substantive forces ; and that just as it was 
possible to conceive the co-existence of the material and spiritual 
energy in the graduated scheme of sentient life which we find 
simultaneously revealed in the animal kingdom, so it is possible on 
the evolution hypothesis to conceive their co -existence in the succes- 
sive manifestations of animal development. 

Yet while the principle of evolution, looked on as a new expression 
of our objective knowledge, does not conflict with either Realism, 
Spiritualism, or Dualism, on the other hand, by affirming a certain 
order in the processes of subjective knowledge, it does certainly affect 
the question of the validity of all infei*ences respecting absolute 
existence. And it does so by offering a new interpretation of d 
priori forms of thought. According to the older metaphysics, all 
innate ideas transcend in dignity and certainty the empirical know- 
ledge which comes during the progi*ess of individual life ; and this 
supposition was skilfully turned to the advantage of religion and of 
morality by the inclusion of our ideas of duty and the Deity in the 
d priori category. Now the evolutionist teaches us that these in- 
stinctive intellectual forms represent vast numbers of ancestral 
experiences, namely, such as have been uniform in their order 
through long ages of racial development. In this manner he is 
able to preserve for those innate intuitions the superior dignity 
previously accorded them, while he nevertheless assigns to them an 
origin in experience. But how, it may be asked, does this theory 
propose to deal with our supposed intaitlons of an objective reality 
or absolute existence, which, ex vi termini^ never was, and never 
can be a s abject of experience ? 

Mr. Spencer has discussed the question of the Absolute with 
very great fulness and argumentative skill in connection with his 
system of evolution. Into all his subtle reasonings we cannot now 
follow him. His conception of the absolute appears to be that of an 
unknowable Force which somehow underlies the phenomena of mind 
and of matter, though he customarily describes it in terms borrowed 
from material processes. He finds this ultimate reality postulated 
in the very recognition of the relativity of our impressions to the 
structure of our organism and to the condition of our organs. But, 
curiously enough, he does not seek to explain how intelligence, 
which up^'to a certain point of development was wholly regalated 
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by expanding experiences, snddenlj leapt, as it were, beyond all 
experience to the dim vision of the hidden absolute. He does in- 
deed analyse with a high degree of characteristic skill the process 
by which the hnman mind gradually distinguishes object and sub- 
ject, but omits to explain how the recognition of this phenomenal 
distinction ever passed into the assurance of a mysterious eternal 
realiiy. 

It strikes one that Mr. Spencer's theory of intelligence proves 
defective here, through the non-recognition of the mind's spon- 
taneiiy. Intelligence, as we actually know it, is never precisely a 
correspondence between external fact and internal thought. The 
inveterate habit of anticipating nature, with all the crude supersti- 
tions to which it has given origin, shows how vigorously purely 
subjective impulses strive to cast off the yo*ke of experience. And 
one may reasonably argue that it is by a similar endeavour to dis- 
pense with experience that the human mind attained, and still 
clings to, the supposition of unknowable Things or Forces. 

Assuming that this belief is now a transmitted tendency of 
thought, the question arises what is its exact authority. An in- 
herited form of thought may no doubt bring weight with it, if we 
can be certain that it is a faithfully delivered chronicle of ofb- 
repeated processes of ancestral experience. But an instinctive dis- 
position to believe in the non-relative cannot possess -this peculiar 
claim to our veneration, since it does not profess to perpetuate the 
result of ancestral experiences. And if one can discover a psycholo- 
gical cause for an individual's assuming, without any logical war- 
rant, the existence of an unknowable objective reality, one may 
reason that a similar play of subjective intellectual activity, extending 
through many generations, would be sufficient to produce the alleged 
instinctive belief in this unapproachable existence. In other words 
an innate quasi-intuition may be just as well the product of the 
vagarious action of spontaneous thought, as the accumulated lesson 
of a6tual experience unconsciously whispered on to each new de- 
scendant by its Une of progenitors. 

It would thus appear that the acceptance of a theory of trans- 
mitted ideas, so far from its showing the validity of inference respect- 
ing the existence of an absolute, really enlarges the scope of that kind 
of psychological analysis which is subversive of the assumption. As- 
suming that there are emotional and intellectual tendencies in the 
human mind which serve to generate and foster beliefs not war- 
ranted by experience, one may argue that many ideas and apparent 
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intuitions will be liable to be transmitted with greater and greater 
force, which owe their genesis not to facts of experience bat to the 
activities of spontaneous imagination. And if this be so, how can 
one be logically certain of the absolute existence of Time or Space, 
Matter or Spirit, the Beautifal or the Good P 



NEW THEORIES OF EMOTIONAL 

EXPRESSION. 



It is not, perhaps, to be greatly wondered at that, among the many 
cnrions problems presented by the highest forms of animal life, the 
explanation of the movements and sonnds which express emotional 
fluctuations, should so long have lain in apparent neglect. Even to 
nnadvanced students of biology it is probably evident that through- 
out all the phenomena of intelligence and voluntary action there is a 
certain degree of continuity, so that when once the germs of these 
organic developments have been discovered, all higher manifestations 
may easily be traced back to these. So, too, with respect to the 
mysterious phenomena of instinct, it can in most cases be seen 
that unacquired habit, just like consciously directed action, is of 
service to the maintenance of the individual or the species ; and in 
this way a valuable clue is afforded to the precise region of expla- 
nation. But in the phenomena of emotional expression there appears 
at first sight nothing but arbitrary and inexplicable pre-arrange- 
ment. The progress of microscopic, and of the experimental branch 
of physiological science, enables us to assign with greater and greater 
exactness its right set of muscular fibres to each distinguishable 
shade of feeling ; but this does not help us onwards by one step in 
searching for the reason of the particular copnection. Why, for 
example, certain forms of grief should uniformly prefer to display 
themselves in oblique eyebrows and dejected angles of the mouth, 
when, for aught we can see, any other disposition of the facial 
muscles would have answered the purpose of definite expression 
equally well, still remains apparently an insoluble question, which 
ought, perhaps, to be reverently laid aside among the arcana of the 
unknowable. 

This very natural attitude with respect to the subject was in fact 
taken up by physiologists to whom the conception of evolution had 
not yet shone forth, lifting the veil of darkness from a vast and 
seemingly boundless world. Sir Charles Bell professed the belief 
that many of our facial muscles are " purely instrumental in ex- 
pression," and " a special provision " for this sole object. Miiller 
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the great founder of modem German physiology, with rather more 
of the sciontifio spirit, declared that we are " quite ignorant ** of the 
cause of the connection between the several feelings and the muscleB 
employed to express them.* 

It is a cnrions incident that after the subject had so long assumed 
this stationary condition, it has recently been acted upon, almost 
simultanoouBly,t by two propulsive forces, which appear to have over- 
come the body's inertia, and to have imparted to it a rapid motion in 
the direction of complete explanation. I refer to the attempts of the 
two groat advocates of the evolution doctrine, Mr. Spencer and Mr. 
Darwin, to trace back the origin of expressional movement to causes 
that are supposed to have been acting through dimly \50nceivable 
ages and innumerable modifications of race. I propose to give here 
a brief account of these new doctrines, pointing out their degree of 
coincidence, and suggesting the probable value of their principal 
theses. 

Mr. Darwin's last work, The Expression of th^ Emotions in Man 
and Animals^ is characterized by all the author's subtlety of specu- 
lation and patience of elaboration. Nothing but a thoughtful 
perusal of the whole book can give one an adequate impression of 
the force of Mr. Darwin's reasoning. This I may suppose the 
reader to have accomplished, and need only recapitulate the results 
reached by the writer. 

The greater part, if not the whole, of expressional phenomena may 
be explained, says Mr. Darwin, by means of three laws. Of these 
the first is the principle of serviceable associated habits, and is tiius 
stated : 

*' Certain complex actionH are of direct or indirect service under certain ntatcs 
of the mind, in order to relieve or gratify certain sensationB, desires, etc. ; and 
yrhenever the same state of mind is induced, however feebly, there is a tendency 
through the force of habit and association for the same movements to be 
performed, though they may not then bo of the least use.'* 

This law appears to cover by far the largest number of distinct 
expressions. Mr. Darwin applies it with great skill to the curious 
phenomena of weeping, puckering the eyebrows and skin of the 
forehead, and depressing the corners of the mouth, as well as to 
other and less intricate movements, as the gestures of anger. All 



* Quoted by Mr. Darwin in The Expression of the Emotions, Introduction, pp. 
10 and 12. 

t It is only fair to add that the publication of Mr. Spencer's views preceded 
by a brief interval that of Mr. Darwin's. 
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of these lie regards as snryivals in nasoent shape of actions once 
voluntarily' performed by our progenitors, daring certain states of 
feeling, and for some useful purpose. The action of this law, as of all 
others, may be seen best of all in a simple case. Thus it is well 
known that savages express all varieties of pleasure by gestures 
derived from the gratification of eating, such as rubbing the belly, 
smacking the lips, and so on. When an Australian smacks his mouth 
at the sight of a European's horses and dogs, we have presented to 
us the retention of an action, once serviceably linked to the desire 
to eat which the sight of food calls up, and now uselessly joined 
to the pleasure of admiration, the cause of the transition being the 
associative force contained in the similarity of these two feelings. 
It is seen here that when Mr. Darwin, in his statement of the 
principle, speaks of ** the same state of mind," he not only does not 
mean identical, but he does not mean precisely similar. This is 
perhaps still more apparent in another case. When a man scratches 
his head from perplexity, Mr. Darwin thinks he is simply transferring 
to a new form of discomfort the action which has been found to 
relieve another and more common form. Here it must strike the 
reader that the link of resemblance is by no means of the strongest, 
the feeling of cutaneous irritation being, one supposes, by many 
removes distinguished from intellectual distress. 

The remaining two principles are made much less of by Mr. 
Darwin. They are as follows : 

n. '* The principle of antithesis : Certain states of the mind lead to certain 
habitual actions, which are of service, as nnder onr first principle. Now when 
a directly opposite state of mind is induced, there is a strong and involuntary 
tendency to the performance of movements of a directly opposite nature, 
though these are of no use; and such movements are in some cases highly 
expressive." m. " The principle of actions due to the constitution of the 
nervous system independently from the first of the will, and independently to 
a certain extent of habit. When the sensorium is strongly excited, nerve-force 
is generated in excess, and is transmitted in certain definite directions, de- 
pending on the connection of the nerve-cells, and partly on habit : or the supply 
of nerve-force may, as it appears, be interrupted.'* 

As an example of the second law, I may refer to the flexuous 
movements expressive of glad affection in a dog, which the author 
thinks are fully explained as the antithesis of the rigid attitude 
usually accompanying the state of angry hostility. To the third 
principle he seems to refer all external manifestations of feeling not 
explicable by his first two laws, as for example the trembling of the 
muscles during certain emotional states through an interruption of 
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nerve-force in the motor fibres, the changes in the secretions effected 
by emotion, and so on. 

Mr. Spencer has g^ven us his view of expression and its origin 
in the second edition of his Principles of Psychology. Under the 
title, Language of the Emotions, he has enlarged and rendered 
more precise a theory of the subject with which the reader had been 
made partially familiar in some of his essays, for example, those on 
the Physiology of Laughter, and the Origin and Function of 
Music, He regards all the phenomena of expression as resulting 
from two main causes, which he calls diffused and restricted nervous 
discharges. Ho holds that by a general law of nervo-motor action 
every feeling has for its primary concomitant a diffused nervous dis- 
charge, which tends with varying degrees of force to excite the muscles 
to action. The precise manner in which this law acts is exhibited in 
the two following statements. First of all, the degree of energy in 
the resulting bodily movements varies directly as the degree of in- 
tensity in the feeling. Secondly, any feeling affects the muscles in 
the inverse order of their sizes and of the weights of the parts to 
which they are attached. That is to say, the smaller the calibre of the 
muscle and the lighter the part of the body to be moved, the smaller 
the quantity of feeling necessary. Illustrations of the first aspect of 
this principle are, perhaps, scarcely needed. Wo uniformly judge of 
the intensity of any feeling in another person by the degree of bodily 
agitation accompanying it. Its second aspect is illustrated by Mr. 
Spencer in several interesting examples. In the dog, for instance, 
the tail is the part most easily moved, and its movements consequently 
answer to the first and feeblest excitations of feeling. In the order 
of movement that marks the development of a fit of rage or of an 
outburst of merriment, we see that during the incipient phases of 
the feeling only the smaller muscles, namely, those attached to the 
corners of the mouth, the eyebrows etc., are acted on ; whereas in the 
later stages the larger systems of muscles, that move the head and 
limbs, and subserve the actions of the respiratory and vocal organs, 
come into vigorous play. 

By restricted nervous discharges Mr. Spencer refers to the par- 
ticular movements that distinguish any variety of feeling, the con- 
nection between which he considers to be due to *' relations estab- 
lished in the course of evolution between particular feelings and 
particular sets of muscles habitaally brought into play for the satis- 
faction of them.*' As an example of this process we may take the 
habit of frowning. This facial movement was, according to Mr. 
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Spencer, acquired during the combats of races immediately preced- 
ing our own, the lowering and protruding of the eyebrow being of 
service to the combatant for shutting out the direct rays of the sun. 
These combats, moreover, uniformly developed in a high degree 
" the non-pleasurable feelings." In this way a powerful association 
would be formed between the act of frowning and painful sensation, 
80 that it would easily come to express any other form of misery be- 
sides that of violent antagonism. Among the special lines of dis- 
charge which the nervous force makes use of during a fit of emotional 
excitement, Mr. Spencer calls particular attention to the vagus nerve 
of the heart, through which a retarding efiect on the circulation is fre- 
quently produced. This efiect is seen, he thinks, both in the utter 
prostration that accompanies great grief, and in the tremblings of 
the limbs and voice which characterize less violent emotions, this 
unsteadiness being caused by the irregularity of the nervous 
current. 

Now in comparing the two theories thus roughly stated, the first 
thing that strikes the reader is the substantial agreement between 
Mr. Darwin's principle of serviceable associated habits and Mr. 
Spencer's law of restricted nervous discharges. According to each 
of these, the greater number of the characteristic movements of our 
several feelings are relics of once useful actions, which have survived 
their first utility and become associated with new types of feeling 
having a certain afi&nity with those which it was their original func- 
tion to gratify. In other words, both writers refer the curious 
and per se meaningless signs of emotion to the same great category 
to which they would refer the rest of our actions, voluntary and 
instinctive, namely, to movements which in their first stages at least, 
subserve some function of life and tend to bring the organism into 
closer correspondence with the conditions of its environment. And 
since indeed the abUity to express distinctly a definite variety of feeling 
is of constant service to members of a society receiving so large a 
share of assistance from each other, it may perhaps be said that 
emotional movements in all periods of their history are not ulti- 
mately separable from the rest of our actions. 

In number and variety of illustrations Mr. Darwin's work is of 
course far superior to Mr. Spencer's limited chapter. Nothing 
indeed is more striking in Mr. Darwin's treatise than the bold- 
ness with which the antecedents of our expressive movements are 
searched for, in far-ofi* ages, among wholly unlike conditions of ani- 
mal existence. It is to be expected, perhaps, that some of these ex- 
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planations will at first appear a little fanciful and nnsnseeptible of 
verification. Take, for example, the elaborate reference of weeping to 
the following chain of events : prolonged screaming during infancy, 
this leading to the gorging of the blood-vessels of the eye ; the con- 
traction of the mnscles round the eye as a protection against this 
pressure of blood ; lastly, a reflex action on the lachrymal glands, 
resulting from the external pressure of the contracting muscles on 
the eye and the distension of its vessels. In this manner, Mr. 
Darwin supposes, there would be built up, during innumerable 
generations of our own race, and, perhaps, of its proximate ante- 
cedents, a connection between the movements of the lachrymal 
glands and all modes of painful feeling, which would show itself 
too in cases where the act of screaming which first called the 
phenomenon of weeping into existence is suppressed by the will. 
Our author finds another explanation, of equal ingenuity, for the 
phenomenon of oblique eyebrows which is characteristic of mental 
dejection. In certain cases, indeed, the reader cannot help suspect- 
ing that several supposable causes might explain the particular 
movement equally well. For instance, Mr. Darwin calls attention 
to the habit of raising one's hand to the mouth or chin during per- 
plexed thought, which reappears among some savages as a habit of 
bringing the hand in contact with the upper lip. Now might not this 
trick be equally well accounted for by supposing, either that during 
absorption in thought the muscles supporting the head are apt to be 
relaxed, or that simple savages learnt to indicate reflection by 
silence and so by closed lips, or finally, that in commencing an act 
of concentrated thought there would be a tendency to sharp decided 
action of unconnected voluntary muscles, just as there is a disposi- 
tion to firm energetic movements of head, limb and voice in states 
of sudden resolve? The precariousness of these explanations is 
seen still more forcibly in the fact that on one occasion at least, 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer refer the same phenomenon to two 
distinct causes. Mr. Spencer's explanation of frowning, as a habit 
formed during ancestral combats, has already been quoted. Mr. Dar- 
win traces it back, like weeping, to concomitants of infantile scream- 
ing. The combats Mr. Spencer refers to were no doubt enlivened 
by shrill vigorous screams of the war-whoop kind ; but then they 
were not waged, one imagines, by precocious infants. It must be 
allowed, indeed, that in all these explanations there is a consider- 
able element of uncertainty. A general presumption that our 
expressive movements were once voluntary, may no doubt be found 
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in the fact that they are still largely tinder the control of the will. 
But it would seem to be in many cases no easy matter to determine 
what particular actions were the antecedents of a given emotional 
sign. At the same time, it is clearly better to have a doubtful ex- 
planation than none at all, and on this principle Mr. Darwin seems 
to have proceeded. 

Mr. Darwin's second principle finds no place in Mr. Spencer's 
theory of expression, and indeed one strongly suspects that most 
readers will find this part of Mr. Darwin's exposition far from con- 
vincing. The basis of the principle of antithesis is thus given. 
Since opposite impulses of the will have uniformly and habitually 
led to movements of an opposite kind, as in turning to the right 
and to the left, " so when actions of one kind have become firmly 
associated with any sensation or emotion it appears natural that 
actions of a directly opposite kind, though of no use, should be 
unconsciously performed through habit and association under the 
influence of a directly opposite sensation or emotion." I confess 
that the precise meaning of this is by no means clear to me. First 
of all, it may be asked, what is meant by opposition between the 
impulses of the will to turn to the right and to the left, over and 
above the contrariety of direction in the resulting movements? 
And even supposing there were some such mysterious contrast in 
our volitions, with which contrariety of movement had become in- 
stinctively associated, one might still inquire how we should be able 
to determine the proper antithesis in the case of any given emo- 
tion. Why, for example, should the movements of a dog during 
an outburst of affection be regarded as the antithesis of movements 
which accompany anger, rather than of those which characterize 
terror ? As states of feeling, one suspects, terror before a threaten- 
ing look and the pleasurable elation at friendly symptoms have 
quite as many elements of contrast as the feelings said to be in 
antithesis by Mr. Darwin ; and so far from the movements of these 
opposite feelings being strongly unlike, they very closely resemble 
one another in many respects, as may be seen in the fawning and 
crouching attitudes. Still more arbitrary, perhaps, is another appli- 
cation of this principle of antithesis. The motions of the arms and 
hands denoting surprise are explained by Mr. Darwin as the oppo- 
sites of the quiescent state of the body which accompanies mental 
indifference. Now one may well ask why wonder should be con- 
sidered the antithesis of emotional rest, rather than any other form 
of excitement, as anger, or fear. And even were a satisfactory 
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reason shown for this, it would still be necessary to explain why 
snch and such movements of snch and such limbs, rather than any 
others from among a host of conceivable ones, should be selected 
as the opposites of muscular repose. 

Mr. Darwin, it should be said, clearly recognises how very limited 
is the number of cases to which his principle applies. He sees that 
in some cases totally unlike feelings have movements precisely simi- 
lar to one another or scarcely distinguishable from one another, as, 
for example, the cries which express joy and grief, these sounds 
being, as Mr. Spencer rightly says, often confounded by an anxious 
mother. In addition to this, he plainly admits that the principle 
must not be supposed to have acted in the case of thosd iBmotions, 
such as terror, great joy, etc., which naturally lead, acoor^tte to the 
first principle, to certain definite lines of action (p. 288). ^ -^ 

So far as I can see, there appears to be this amount of truth in 
Mr. Darwin's second principle, though it hardly entitles it to the 
rank of a distinct law of expression. Any accidental adoption, from 
whatever cause, of strongly contrasted movements would be pro- 
moted by the action of natural selection, it being clearly of service 
to gregarious animals that the expression of their emotions should be 
as distinct and unambiguous as possible; also one must suppose 
this end to have been furthered by conscious endeavour. Secondly, 
since all our groups of muscles require alternations of work and 
repose, there would be a tendency in the second of any two feelings 
which frequently rise in immediate sequence, to act on muscles not 
engaged in expressing the first emotion ; and since many of our 
antagonistic muscles, the tensors and flexors for example, have 
come to alternate mechanically in many of the rhythmic move- 
ments of the body, the second of the two emotions would be able 
most easily to excite the antagonists of the muscles first employed. 
This last supposition refers, it will be noticed, not to any inherent 
opposition in two emotions, which it is very difficult to make out, but 
simply to their contiguity in time. Whether any such process can 
be detected in the case of feelings which, like fear and joyous relief, 
have frequently succeeded one another in the animal*s experience, 
may be left an open question. 

With respect to the direct efiects of the nervous system on emo- 
tional expression, it is clear that Mr. Spencer's definition of the 
laws of nervous discharge is gp^eatly superior to Mr. Darwin's 
theory. The latter writer seems, indeed, very vague in his account 
of this principle. Thus he refers the habit of starting at a sudden 
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soand to tho nsefol action " of jumping awBj as qaicklj as possible 
from danger whenever any of our senses gave us warning.'* 
But it seems tolerably certain that, before this action was acquired, 
there was, by the law of nervous stimulation, a tendency in any 
sudden and powerful sensation, as a loud sound or a flash of light, 
to produce a spasmodic kind of movement. Yet at other times Mr. 
Darwin displays a very accurate knowledge of the direct results of 
the nervous system, as when, for example, he finds the origin of 
blushing in the physiological effect of attention to any part of the 
body's sur&ce. Blushing, according to this theory, arose from the 
habit of thinking intensely about one's personal appearance, more 
especially about the aspect of one's face during the reception of a 
rebuke from another. Sach attention would probably involve some 
unusual activity in the sensory nerves of the part of the bodily sur- 
face attended to, and in the nerve-cells connected with these, and 
this alteration of nervous force would tend to interfere with the 
ordinary tonic contractions of the small arteries distributed through 
the part. 

Mr. Spencer's precisely formulated law of diffusive nervous 
discharges offers an easy explanation of the order of movements 
presented in the rise of a passion. At the same time, Mr. 
Darwin finds another reason for this phenomenon. Accord- 
ing to him, the facial muscles are called into action by much 
fainter degrees of feeling than are required to excite the vocal and 
respiratory organs, not because of the smallness of their calibre, 
but because they are much less under the control of the will. In 
order fully to establish Mr. Spencer's view of the matter, it would 
be necessary to show that the same order is preserved when all 
volitional checks are absent and all the motor effects of the feeling 
actually follow; and this appears to be highly probable. 

It is noticeable that in treating of the law of nervous diffusion 
neither Mr. Darwin nor Mr. Spencer lays any emphasis on the 
supposed dissimilarity in the physical embodiments of pleasurable 
and painful emotions. It has been maintained by Professor Bain* 
that there is a radical contrast in the expression of these feelings, 
which is due to the principle that pleasure promotes, while pain 
obatructs, the vital processes, inclnding muscular action. It is 



* Since this essay was written, Professor Bain has restated, in a note to his 
8efue$ and Intellect, his views on the expression of the emotions, and has com- 
pared them with the theories we are now examining. 
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by no means easy to extract a definite conception of this distinction 
from the argument of Mr. Darwin. In one place he says " Under 
a transport of joy or of vivid pleasure there is a strong tendency to 
various purposeless movements, and to the utterance of various sounds. 
. . . Joy quickens the circulation, and this stimulates the brain, 
which again reacts on the whole body" (pp. 75, ^Q). Again he 
tells us that the symptoms of terror, namely beating of the heart, 
trembling of the muscles, and cold perspiration, ** are in large part 
directly due to the disturbed or interrupted transmission of nerve-force 
from the cerebro-spinal system to various parts of the body'* (p. 808). 
But the contrast thus hinted at is not raised into a cardinal fact of 
nervous diffusion. Indeed Mr. Darwin distinctly bases the main 
part of the distinction between turbulent and quiet emotions on the 
fact, that the former have customarily led to vigorous serviceable 
actions, while the latter have never needed these agencies of gratifi- 
cation and relief. As an example of a comparatively unexciting 
though powerful emotion he cites maternal love. Since he appears 
to hold as well, that all feeling tends to produce movement in pro- 
portion to its intensity, it seems probable that he conceives this 
effect of past associations to cross, so to speak, and modify the action 
of the general law. 

Mr. Spencer, too, fails to assign any radical peculiarities to the 
symptoms of pleasurable and of painful emotion. He distinctly 
recognises (p. 63G) that pleasure is connected with a perfect, pain 
with an excessive nervous action ; but this distinction appears to 
refer to the stimulation of a feeling only, and not to its expression. 
In another place, moreover, he seeks to show that however 
pleasures and pains first arose in the evolution of animal organism, 
the action of natural selection would clearly tend to make pains 
coincide with detrimental actions, pleasures with beneficial ones. 
But this difference of bane and benefit does not, so far as I under- 
stand Mr. Spencer, enter into and modify the physical accompani- 
ments of a feeling. The muscular depression which is so conspicuous 
an accompaniment of some painful feelings, pre-eminently of terror 
and of anxiety, Mr. Spencer seeks to explain by means of some retard- 
ing action on the circulation effected through the vagus nerve. This 
result is produced, he thinks, by any very intense feeling whether 
painful or pleasurable, and it assumes the form either of fainting 
or, in less extreme cases, of trembling (pp. 552-3). It may 
strike, one as doubtful, how far this retarding influence on the circu- 
lation is a consequent of strong pleasurable feeling, except in a few 
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extreme cases where the intensity of the sndden shock, which is always 
mischievons, more than connterbalances the beneficial- efiect of the 
pleasure. Further, one might inquire whether trembling does not 
frequently coexist with a heightened rather than with a lowered 
circulation, as in the manifestations of some of the stiller forms of 
delight. 

To try to decide what is the precise difference, if indeed any is to 
be found, between the physical expression of pleasure and of pain, 
does not lie within the scope of this essay. A mere suggestion of 
the probabilities is all that can be given. First of all, then, it seems 
pretty evident that within certain limits we may look on all feeling, 
irrespective of its quality, as promotive of muscular activity. This 
is clearly enough recognised both by Mr. Darwin and by Mr. 
Spencer. All varieties of emotion, provided they are neither too 
intense nor too prolonged, arouse movements of some kind, their 
number and energy varying, as Mr. Spencer says, with the intensity 
of the feeling. But though this may be looked on as the first law 
of emotional expression, it should be remembered that its action is 
very often obscured by other laws. Thus it is probable, as Mr. 
Darwin teaches, that many types of feeling, such as anger, have an 
exceptional amount of muscular expression in consequence of the 
fact that they have customarily led to energetic voluntary actions 
suited to gratify them. Finally, it appears highly probable that the 
fundamental law is still further disguised by a uniform difference in 
the organic effects of pleasurable and painful feelings. 
' All forms of delight seem, as Mr. Bain says, to promote the vital 
innctions, stimulating to a healthier pitch the processes of circula- 
tion, respiration, and secretion, together with muscular action. Mr. 
Spencer must surely be overlooking familiar facts when he speaks 
of the intenser forms of delight and misery as similar in the law of 
their expression. Add very considerably to the gravity of a painful 
sensation, or gpreatly prolong it, and you will scarcely find the motor 
excitement rising in a direct ratio.* On the other hand, pleasure 



* Mr. Spencer has been kind enough to send me a fuller explanation of his 
views respecting this subject. He says : " The theory that all pains (excluding 
those of craving) are due to excesi of action, clearly explains this " (subaidenoe 
of motor activity with increase of pain), ** since excess brings undue waste and 
exhaustion." This conclusion, as I have hinted in the text, is without doubt^ 
implicitly contained in Mr. Spencer*s theory of the nature of painful and 
pleasurable stimulation. But I think that a reader of his interesting paragraphs 
on the nature of nervous discharges— in which the same laws of quantity are^ 
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may be intensified and prolonged within vastly wider limits, with a 
proportionate increase of external excitement. No doubt painful 
feelings, even when intense, may prompt brief spasmodic move- 
ments, as we see in the sadden and fitful actions prompted by anger 
and bitter vexation. But here one may probably recognise, in 
addition to the influence of past associations just spoken of, the 
efiects of simple emotional stimulation. All pungent sensations of 
pain, if not unduly prolonged, are, as lively pulsations of feeling, 
highly stimulative ; and this fact explains the characteristic virtue 
of the whip. In these cases the pungency of the sensation seems to 
effect more in raising activity than the volume of its attendant 
pain in depressing it. Now in all angry moods there are constantly 
presenting themselves to the mind new impressions and ideas of a 
poignant and irritating cjiaractcr, each of which has an appreciable 
effect in stimulating momentary action. Hence, perhaps, the series 
of brief abortive movements which attend these fits of emotion. 
But when once the current of painful consciousness has swollen to 
a certain height the stimulative effect of these cumulative shocks 
disappears, and the waste of energy that ever attends painful conflict 
distinctly betrays itself. Again, the quiet pleasures referred to by 
Mr. Darwin, as for example the satisfaction of* maternal love, may 
be regarded as producing their healthy effect on the nervous energy 
in other directions than that of motor stimulation. Mr. Darwin is, 
perhaps, scarcely exact in regarding maternal affection as customa- 
rily a quiet emotion. It would rather seem that the outbursts of 
maternal love include some of the most vigorous of emotional move- 
ments. It is probable that the more energetic outgoings of ma- 
ternal delight have gradually been brought under voluntary restraint, 
as the discovery was made that sudden movements and sounds, not 
to speak of eager embraces, are likely to injure the tender sensi- 
bilities of the infant organism. Lastly, it may be said that this law 
of pleasurable and painful expression is always limited by the 
supply of nervous and muscular energy stored up at the time. A 
stimulus of given intensity, say a sudden sound or a sharp blow, 
will produce unequal amounts of movement in two animals, one of 
which is much more lively than the other. There is probably a 
varying quantity of energy always latent in the nervous system, 



applied to all foellngs alike, irrespectively of their qualitative differences — would 
not infer that the writer recognised any radical distinction between pleasures 
and pains, in respect to their accompanying physical expression. 
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whicH implies a readiness for movements of all kinds. As these 
ontborsts of wanton force are nsuallj attended with an exhilarating 
feeling, an enjoyment of life, as we call it, it would be possible of 
course to regard them as cases of the concomitance of pleasuie 
with an increase of energy. But it seems best to look on this 
mode of energy, existing independently of the processes of external 
sensation and emotion proper, as a distinct force which co-operates 
in all the effects of stimulation, whether peripheral or central. When 
this latent central force is abundant a very slight stimulation of 
pleasure will produce a long series of lively movements and, con- 
versely, all moderate pains will be apt to exhibit the stimulative 
effect of emotional shock rather than the depressing effect of 
nervous waste. These phenomena are best studied in the actions 
of the young, whom it is always a far easier task to cheer and 
stimulate than to check and master. In feebler states of the ner- 
vous energies even intense pleasures may fail to call forth energetic 
movements, whereas the baneful effects of pain are rendered very 
conspicuous. 

How £eu* this characteristic difference in the outward effects of 
pleasure and pain is due to some qualitative peculiarities of the 
nervous processes, cannot, perhaps, as yet be ascertained. It is 
easily conceivable that all pain, which does not arise from over 
stimulation and nervous exhaustion, involves a wasting conflict be- 
tween adverse currents of nervous force. At the same time, the 
investigations of Helmholtz into the phenomena of musical discord 
— which will be spoken of in a future chapter — suggest the possi- 
bility, that even pains of conflict may be due to excessive stimulation 
of the nervous fibres. In any case, it seems pretty certain that pain 
involves a harmful drain of nervous energy, which betrays itself in 
a decrease of muscular and other activity. 

There are other points of interest in these new theories of ex- 
pression which ought not to be overlooked. Thus, for example, both 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin call attention to the action of the will 
in modifying expression, as it may be observed in the trembling of the 
lips which attends half suppressed grief, and in the fumbling move- 
ments of the hands which accompany an effort to conceal a feeling 
of uneasiness before others. Mr. Spencer works out rather fully 
the explanation of these partially transformed expressions. Yet 
possibly much more might be said on the same subject, and the fact 
illustrated that emotion is not only acquiring a "secondary lan- 
guage " from incomplete volitional control, but ia gradually assuming 
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-w^ ^rrrB» ;if fxznmit.^ from the growing neccantj, in polite fife, 
tr iiiiurnflJ^ kbtlazLz-z certain orders of feeling, mdi M the com- 
T>jjiosxif7 »: ziA 'is'juRem ftcd the sjmpathetic intemt of the oovrteonui 

I- » wxrii. it-rJs^^ tM>, thjki Mr. Darwin mnd Mr. Spenoer ac- 
isfnnr n. » niisiernat different numner for the intelligifaOztj of 
ffu/tntimu mriA. Mr. Danrin appemrs to think that the cries of 
7#>'3Mfffx**- lOiC pkbi. dommon to all the higher animals were at first 
wittmiutrT tterJtrjLK, yttianxktdi with the object of receiTing sastftanoe 
w uf mmnZiZ ^'VSkt benefit ; and, according to this supposition, the 
iwsmiTtM^ sif mcsL cries wcmid be learnt, like anj fact in natore, bj 
ttM ifeV't 'jf MSi>na£iofn. Mr. Spenoer offers an ingenious hjpothesia 
II «^viaistciioc fA emotional comprehension. Animals, he tells ns, 
i# xuty Waioie gregarions, were subjected simultaneously to the 
mmt*: ^*.tudit'tyu*i *A hunger and satisfaction, of danger and relief; 
aiiU Wf mmltar emcrtional experiences would thus occur simul- 
lAM^'ruhij in TsricmB members of the flock, so abo would the vocal 
nuuiidf. iu which these feelings uniformly and instinctively discharge 
thwuMilroii, bf uttered simultaneously. Hence a definite association 
would be established in the mind of each member between a par* 
iicnlar sound uttered by its companions and the consciousness 
of fuar or of delight which had so frequently been experienced 
al'^ng with it. In this manner the language of the emotions 
luij^ht Utoome intelligible without any help from the link of simi- 
lar ity which would serve to connect in the mind of each mem- 
Ufr iUi owu cries with those of its companions in similar states 
of lO^fiifi)^, th'^ugh one may presume that ^Ir. Spencer would admit 
tiKJ ^y^>y^f^\lv>M of this mental influence. This appears to be a 
Kr«fiftt fvdvau<3i' 'AX Mr. Dsrwin*s views, which leave out of considera- 
t*vt' tLi t«5iid^fXiC'y of all feeling to vent itself in muscular action, 
^u^U- Mid<i|^iident4y of any good to be obtained. At the same 
tiuM rt i». pr'^ibable, as has been hinted before, that volition, as well 
^ lUNt^um,] M?Uy;1a'>>jj, has from the first served to render the various 
A;/yti!hiii'jiM:. yrt>t'ihh sud easily distinguishable; and accordingly, it 
M^vjtA' yJnb^i. b(; a matter for doubt^ what part of a given emotional 
M^/Y^'UM}fA i* dtMf, n<A i/j the direct effects of nervous diffusion, but 
lo ^/a/igubbi u^/ijiif^ttUonn consciously aimed at, as well as to actions 
t/hfj. \fi'$f»frffi^4 i'fT '/tlier ends but now associated with this par- 



RECENT GERMAN EXPERIMENTS 

WITH SENSATION. 



The phenomena of sensation constitute in a peculiar manner the 
borderland of physiology and psychology. For while all mental 
operations undoubtedly imply physiological conditions, the direct 
observation of them is in most cases rendered impracticable through 
their great subtlety and complexity. In respect to the organs of 
sente, however, physiological observation is specially favoured.. 
The cause to be observed being some external stimulus, as a pencil 
of luminous rays or an adjusted series of weights, which is wholly 
in the experimenter's hand and may be varied and circumscribed 
at his pleasure, there are presented the most favourable conditions 
of physical experimentation. Further, the isolation and accessi- 
bility of these organs and their nervous connections, as compared 
with the deep-lying and intricate structures of the centres, very 
much facilitate the study of the precise changes to which they are 
liable. For these reasons, the physiology of the senses has attained 
a very high degree of precision and certainty, and is fast becoming* 
the most elaborate department of the science of organism. 

With this increased attention of physiologists to the facts of 
sensation psycholog^ts have every reason to be content. It is 
perfectly true that much of this experimentation might just as 
readily have been undertaken by the latter in the interests of their 
particular science. Yet they will hardly regret, it may be pre- 
sumed, that their omissions have been made good by the labours of 
others. Of course, the aim of the two classes of explorers would 
not be exactly the same. To the physiologist the mental element 
is of secondary importance, being simply a co-effect, easily ascertain- 
able, by means of which his inferences respecting the real physio- 
logical effect may be corrected. To the psychologist, on the other 
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hand, tho mental factor is tHe essential part of the phenomenon. 
Yet while there is this apparent diflference in the aims of the two 
classes of inquirers, the mettod to be pursued is very much the 
same for both. The introduction to the several organs of sense of a 
large variety of well-ascertained stimuli, and the observation of 
their effects, while necessary for studying the precise physiological 
fanctions of the organs, are just the best means of learning the 
exact nature of sensation itself. 

Purely internal observation, it should be remembered, as applied 
to our sensations, is necessarily very limited. By means of it we 
learn, it is true, to compare, discriminate, and classify them accord- 
ing to their qualitative peculiarities. But they have other aspects, 
•about which this subjective method tells us scarcely anything. If 
we wish, for example, to ascertain the exact duration of a given 
sensation, we find it necessary to resort to some objective meaflure 
of time. Tho mere internal sense of duration, of a pain, for instance, 
is a very vague instrument of measurement. We all know how 
commonly in daily life our individual and subjective impression has 
to be corrected by a reference to an objective standard, as supplied, 
for example, by a clock or a thermometer. Now it is just this want 
of precision in our subjective estimate of sensation which renders its 
systematic study, in connection with its nicely-definable objective 
causes a matter of such psychological moment. 

While these experiments directly contribute to the scientific study 
of sensation, they serve also to illustrate mental processes and laws 
previously arrived at by subjective observation. In order to under- 
stand how this happens, it should be remembered that the mature 
sensations which the physiologist deals with are the prqduct, not 
only of the present external stimulation, but also of the individual's 
past experiences. It is impossible to produce, and at the same 
time to obtain an account of, what may be called a virgin sensation, 
such as may be conceived to be the impression of an infant mind, if 
indeed even this may be supposed to exist pure from all accretions 
of transmitted association. Subtly interwoven with all our familiar 
sensations are ideas of past experiences ; so that it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to separate the net amount of sensation from the 
rest of the momentary impression. The physiologist must, it is 
clear, seek to make this separation, if he is to define accurately tho 
effect of the stimulation ; and thus he unintentionally aids the psy- 
chologist in understanding how widely the influence of intellectaal 
activity extends in the more rudimentary stages of our mental life. 
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In the following acconnt of some of the most interesting of recent 
physiological experiments with the senses, I propose to select simply 
those which bear directly on one of these two results : serving either 
to render more clear and precise the natnre and laws of sensation, 
or to illustrate and confirm some general mental principle. 

Perhaps the most striking of these experiments are those which 
aim at a more exact measurement of sensation. A number of 
physiologists, chiefly German, have occupied themselves with the 
objective mode of measuring the sensibilities already alluded to; 
and although some of the results of these investigations appear to 
add little to our knowledge of the general relation between nervous 
stimulation and conscious sensation, they are, perhaps, worth record- 
ing as data, by help of which such more general principles are to 
be arrived at. 

With respect to the duration of a sensation, viewed as the effect 
of a nervous process, there are several points deserving attention. 
First of all, it is clear that the initial physical change occupies an 
appreciable time. It has been estimated that when a muscle is 
made to contract by communicating a short electric stimulus to the 
motor nerve, about one-sixtieth of a second elapses before the effect 
of contraction becomes visible. Yet there presents itself as yet no 
method of estimating the interval between the application of an 
external stimulus and the commencement of the resulting feeling. 
There are two distinct questions involved in this unsolved problem. 
The first relates to the transmission of a nervous impulse from the 
periphery to the sentient centres. This point has but little psycho- 
logical interest. The second refers to the minimum duration of the 
nervous process in the central regions in order that a distinct sensa- 
tion may result. It is very probable that there exists some limit of 
duration, below which a nervous change fails to produce a sensation, 
and it is supposable that at all times a vast number of such faint fcigi- 
tive pulsations are passing through the brain, without contributing 
to consciousness any of its distinct elements. The number of vague 
transient feelings which fill up the interstices of our clear con- 
scious life, may probably be interpreted as the immature products 
of too rapidly ceasing pulsations in the nervous substance. Any 
advance towards the proof and measurement of this minimum inter- 
val would be of great value in helping one to determine the mini- 
mum duration of a definite and recognisable sensation. Such a 
discovery, if possible at all, could only be made by the help of just 
such objective experimentation as that already accomplished. The 
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physical processes taking place in the hidden strnctnres of the 
brain lend themselves to no immediate observation, and can only 
be approximately determined as the intervening stages between an 
observable stimnlation at the periphery of a sentient nerve and a 
discoverable effect in the subject's mind. 

If it be as yet impossible to measure the velocity of an inward 
nervous current, a good deal has been done to determine the duration 
of such a current in the central regions. It is well known that a 
nervous change lasts considerably longer than the contact of the 
external stimulus which sets it agoing ; and this fact is of great 
significance in the explanation of the ideal reappearances of the 
sensation. The existence of this self-prolonged sensation is best 
observed in the impressions of the eye, and it is here that the pheno- 
menon has received the most precise estimation. 

Students of optics are familiar with the fact that when a circular 
disc, having alternate black and white sectors, is made to rotate 
about an axis, there is a certain rate of rotation above which all single 
impressions of the black and white surfaces cease, giving place 
to a continuous sensation of grey. This is at once accounted for 
by the nervous law just referred to, that movements in the fibres and 
grey substance produced by external stimulation outlive this stimu- 
lation by a certain brief interval. The impression left at any given 
point of the retina by a white sector continues unabated during the 
brief interval in which the black sector passes over it, and the effect 
is the same as if the quantity of light issuing from the white sectors 
were distributed uniformly over the whole surface of the disc. By 
ascertaining the time occupied by each rotation, and the fraction of 
the whole circumference represented by the width of the black 
sector, it is possible to measure the exact maximum duration of an 
impression of light in its unabated intensity. The physiologists 
who have attempted this experiment have reached slightly different 
results. Thus Plateau found that in ordinary daylight the time of 
transition of a black sector, and so of the unchanged impression of 
light, could be made as large as '191 seconds. Professor Hclmholtz, 
again, says that with strong lamplight the time of transition must 
not be greater than -^Vth of a second, though in weak moonlight it 
may be as much as ^V^^** ^^ should be added that when the light 

* See his Handbuch der phyiiologUchen Optik, Fart II. § 22. Die Dauer 
der Lichtempfindung, This work, besides being a great original contribution to 
the subject, gives very full accounts of previous physiologioaJ investigations and 
theories dating from the earliest known discoveries. 
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i 8 weaker the time of the nncliaiiged after-impression is greater, 
ihei*e being here less exhaustion of the nerve by the snccessive 
stimulations. Further, rajs of different colour appear to produce 
after-effects of unequal durations, an impression of blue remaining 
longer than one of red or yellow. This fact is susceptible of a 
peculiar interpretation on the hypothesis of Thomas Young as 
revived by Helmholtz. According to this, there are three classes of 
fibres distributed through the retina, sensitive to red, blue, and 
green rays respectively. From this it would follow that the fibres 
sensitive to blue are most susceptible of the after-effect we are now 
considering, their molecular movements being in their nature the 
most prolonged. Again, Plateau sought to determine the time 
during which this after-image (Nachbild) continues in decreasing 
intensity. This was found to be greater as the light was stronger. 
From this it follows that a powerful stimulus of light produces an 
after-impression which begins to fade much sooner than that of a 
feeble stimulus, though it has on the whole the longest effect. These 
same experiments with the discs show, too, that the after-impression 
of a light-stimulus depends simply on the quantity of light falling 
on a given point of the retina, so that it is the same thing whether 
an intense light acts for a brief interval or a faint light for a longer 
interval. 

Another interesting point in connection with the duration of sensa- 
tion, is the time required for exhausting a nerve. When, for example, 
a fibre of the optic nerve has been stimulated for some while, there 
presents itself, instead of the positive effect just considered, a negative 
one, namely a temporary diminution of the nerve's sensibility. 
This fact accounts for the phenomena of negative after-images. 
Helmholtz tells us that in order to experience these in greatest 
distinctness and for the longest time, it is best to let the first 
stimulating light act for a period of five to ten seconds. In this 
case the positive after-effect is evanescent and inappreciable. He 
found that, under these circumstances, a negative image of some 
bright clouds remained as long as eight minutes. It has been 
established, further, that rays of different colour exhaust the optic 
nerve with unequal rapidity. According to Young's theory, the 
complementary image that succeeds a long impression of a given 
colour arises from the temporary incapacity of the corresponding 
class of nerve fibres. Thus, after looking some time at a green 
object, the fibres 'sensitive to green rays become exhausted, so that 
when the eye is afterwards directed to a white surface, the part of 
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the retina which received the green rays is unaffected by the corre- 
spondinpf inpfrodients in the white light, and so the resulting sensa- 
tion is that produced by the remaining rays, namely, the comple- 
mentarr impression of purple. This negative effect on the nervous 
substance seems, like the positive one already described, to have a 
different duration in the different classes of fibres. An impression 
of white light, as afforded by the sun, may sometimes leave a series 
of images of various colours, aud this phenomenon is probably due 
both to the various susceptibility of the tliree classes of fibres to a 
positive after-impression, and to their unequal liability to ex- 
haustion. At the same time it seems impossible, according to 
Helmholtz, to assign proportions to the two influences in this com- 
pound result. 

Although the phenomena of self-sustaining nervous activity and 
of temporary exhaustion seem only susceptible of accurate observa- 
tion in the region of visual impression, they pretty certainly extend 
to all departments of sensation. Thus, it is very easy to observe at 
times a lingering after-sensation of tone left by some external 
stimulus, though I am not aware that this special nervous suscepti- 
bility has been similarly investigated. 

One or two questions present themselves in connection with these 
data which can hardly fail to interest the psychologist as well as the 
physiologist. For example, is the rapid obliteration of the after- 
impression simply one aspect of nervous exhaustibility ? It seems 
presumable, on antecedent grounds, that nervous fibres which are 
but slightly retentive of this after-effect should be greatly liable to 
exhaustion and the need of periodic repose. Helmholtz seems to 
think there is a connection between the two in the region of visual 
sensation, though he says (p. S83) we do not know the law of their 
dependence. Comparing the nerves of the different senses, one 
would bo inclined to say that those which display most conspicuously 
the capacity for after-impression, pre-eminently the optic nerve, 
retain their sensibility longest under the action of a uniform 
stimulus. 

Again, it might be asked whether the degree of persistence of the 
after-sensation bears any constant relation to the degree of the 
sensation's susceptibility of ideal reproduction. The impressions of 
the eye, which manifest most conspicuously the first quality, are 
also among the most easily recovered of our sensations. Further, it 
has been observed by Purkinje and Aubert, that an impression of 
light fades away much more quickly on the peripheral parts of the 
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retina than at the centre, and it is clear that onr visual recollections 
consist almost exclusively of ideas of impressions projected on the 
central region of perfect vision. Hence it is just possible that a 
more exact method of estimating the duration of this later effect of 
stimulation in the ether sensations would bring to light a simple 
law of CO- variation between the two. It may be presumed, too, a 
priori^ thai since these positive afber-images probably imply a self- 
sustained activity in the related parts of the centres after the peri- 
pheral stimulation has ceased, they will involve, as a further conse- 
quence, a liability to central activity without any such peripheral 
initiation, that is to say, the physical process which underlies the 
ideal revival of the sensation. The liability of the nerves to tem- 
porary exhaustion appears, still more clearly than susceptibility to 
after-impression, to be a universal property of the cerebro-spinal 
system, constituting the physiological basis of the well-known 
psychological fact, that conscious life is a continual transition. At 
the same time, this need of relief does not present itself in precisely 
the same forms in all modes of nervous action. As we have seen 
in the case of visual impressions, the fibres sensitive to one variety 
of coloured light are much sooner exhausted than those which sub- 
serve another kind of sensation. It would be interesting to inquire 
whether the demand for temporary cessation is not greater in the 
case of those parts of the nervous system least employed in daily 
life. Apart from that increased facility of the directing muscular 
action which results from the frequent repetition of any impression, 
it is quite conceivable that those sentient fibres which are most 
frequently used, come to possess an increased capacity for unbroken 
work. If, as we have seen to be probable, great liability to ex- 
haustion goes with feeble tenacity of after-impression, the fact just 
now mentioned, that the peripheral parts of the retina display the 
lowest degree of sensational persistence, would appear to favour 
this view of the effects of exercise on the working capacity of a 
nerve.* 

Finally, it may be hinted that if the force of resistance to ex- 



* On the Evolation Hypothesis it might be possible to explain any innate 
inequality in this respect, for example between the optic and the gustatory 
nerve, by supposing them to be the effects of long processes of exercise through 
many generations. It seems plausible, indeed, that both the properties of 
nervouB fibre here spoken of, the capacities for prolonged stimulation and for 
post-stimulative action, are gradually strengthened with the functional de- 
velopment of nervous tissue. 
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hanstion yaries directlj as tHe power of sustaining an after- 
impression, and if this latter varies directly as the power of ideal 
revival or recollection, one mast expect to find among those classes 
of sensations least susceptible of this revival the least capacity for 
sustained and unbroken feeling. Thus for example, tastes ought, 
on this supposition, to fade away much more rapidly, and to require 
a change of stimulation much sooner, than sensations of colour of 
equal intensity. Whether this is so, may well be left to the indi- 
vidual reader to decide from his own experience. 

We may now pass to the consideration of another class of investi- 
gations into what may be called the dimensions of a sensation, 
namely the numerous attempts recently made to measure the 
intensive and extensive magnitude of sensation. By intensive 
miagnitude is meant the strength of a sensation; by extensive 
magnitude, its volume, which roughly speaking corresponds to the 
area of the sentient surface and the number of nervous elements 
acted upon. Professor E. H. Weber led the way to these investi- 
gations in his famous discoveries respecting the various degrees of 
tactile and muscular sensibility resident in different parts of the 
bodily surface. Others have carried similar modes of inquiry into 
the region of visual sensations. Finally the results of these many 
experiments have been collected and formulated into a general law 
by Weber's colleague Professor G. T. Fechner. In giving an 
account of these investigations I shall be able to quote almost 
entirely from this author's works.* 

It is clear that the intensity of a sensation, as distinguished from 
that of its external stimulus, is entirely a matter of subjective 
feeling. At the same time, as I have already hinted, mere subjec- 
tive feeling would tell us very little about the general quantitative 
relations of our sensations. In order to reduce these scattered and 
isolated subjective appreciations to something like a general law, it 
is necessary to study them in conjunction with certain definite 
variations in the objective cause. By this means one may learn 
how the feeling of magnitude varies with changes in the absolute 
magnitude of the object, and so reach a more precise and scientific 
statement of this particular aspect of the coexistence between body 



* Fechner has Beveral statements of his general theory in the Abkandlungtn 
der tdchiUcheu GeselUchaft der WUieruchaften, His most systematic expo- 
sition is to be found in his ElemenU der P$ychophytikt and from this work I 
have mainly quoted. 
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and mind. This is Weber's method, as it has been enlarged and 
rendered more precise bj Fechner. 

By the mere introspection of onr sensations we know first of all 
the fact of their equality, and secondly the bare fact of their in- 
equality as greater or less. As a general rule it is in^possible to say 
that one sensation is twice or three times as intense as another. 
We do, no donbt, speak of a light being twice as bright as another, 
or a sound twice as powerful ; but such numerical judgments are 
generally very indefinite, and involve for the most part a reference 
to some objective measure ; as for example that the sound twice as 
powerful would produce the same force of sensation as the other at 
twice its distance. Further, it may be added that when the sensa- 
tions are of different orders any estimation of their relative 
intensities is very inexact. Thus it is often impossible to say that 
one sensation of tone is more intense than another of colour. In cases 
where our judgment is very unwavering, it will be found that we 
compare the sensations mediately, by means of the average strength 
of either class. Thus when an impression of light rises in intensity 
far above the common level of light-impressions, and another sensa- 
tion of sound sinks far below the level of its class, we do not hesitate 
to pronounce one more intense than the other. Another mediate 
mode of measurement is to reckon the distance of each feeling from 
the limits of distinct sensation. Thus it is clear that two im- 
pressions of sound and light, each of which approached very closely 
the minimum sensihile, would be reckoned as about equal. Yet this 
method, again, is only very faintly and imperfectly employed in 
individual and subjective judgments. In proportion as the hetero- 
geneous sensations have any element in common besides mere force, 
as a pleasurable or painful quality, they are of course much better 
susceptible of this direct measurement.* 

* Still even here one may see the impossibility of reaching exact appreciations 
of equality or iaeqnality between heterogeneous feelings. A pleasure of light 
or of colour can be much more precisely measured with another pleasure of the 
same sense than with one of another sense, and nobody probably would attempt 
to determine the exact equivalent of a sensuous enjoyment in the sphere of 
imagination. Hence perhaps the habit of setting one dass of pleasures above 
another because of an average superiority, even though the intensest of the 
inferior class are much greater than the feeblest of the other. I think it might 
be shown that it is this practical device, of great value where exact measurement 
18 precluded, which has led to the supposition that pleasures excel one another, 
not only by virtue of strength and duration, but also by virtue of their quali- 
tative differences. 
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The metHods, then, of estimating the force of sensation bj object- 
ive experiment need to recognise both these limitations: first of 
all, that exact immediate comparison is confined to sensations of 
the same genns, and secondly, that it can only make known their 
eqnality, or their inequality as greater or less. Acting on this 
knowledge, Fechncr has sought to construct a standard of sensuous 
quantity for the various parts of an organ, and for different states 
of the same part. His statement is as follows : The sensibility of 
an organ at a particular time, or of a particular part of an organ, 
is reciprocally proportional to the magnitude of the stimulus requi- 
site, then and there, to produce a sensation equal in intensity to a 
given sensation. Thus if weights of five and six pounds are 
required to produce equal degrees of muscular feeling on the same 
part of the surface at different times, or on different parts of the 
surface at the same time, we may say that the sensibility in the 
first case is to that in the second as 6 : 5. 

There is one circumstance that greatly favours the employment 
of this method of meaauring sensibility. It is a well known fact 
that every stimulus must be of a certain force before it can produce 
any sensation at all. Objective light may actually impinge on the 
retina, and yet be of such feeble nature as to be unnoticed. Simi- 
larly, sounds, when travelling from any considerable distance, enter 
the ear without having any appreciable conscious effect on the 
auditory nerve. Now if we can estimate the objective force of two 
external stimuli which are just adequate to produce sensation on 
two occasions, or at different parts of an organ, we have in their 
ratio a very precise measure of the respective degrees of sensibility. 

This measurement of the force of an external stimulus is capable 
of being made very exact in some instances, by employing the prin- 
ciple of the conservation of force, and by means of the excellent 
apparatus of physical science. Thus for example, Schafhautl sought 
to determine the precise value of the physical impetus requisite to 
produce a sensation of sound. He calculated that a piece of cork, 
weighing 1 milligram, falling through 1 millimetre on a glass plate, 
produces the faintest observable sound, the observer being '91 milli- 
metres from the plate. In the case of the eye's sensibility to light, 
it is impossible to determine the exact degree of physical light 
requisite to produce a sensation in a perfectly dormant nerve, since 
even when all external light is excluded from the eye, the nerve is 
known to undergo a certain amount of " subjective stimulation *' 
resulting in what Helmholtz very aptly terms the eye's EigenUcht^ or 
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own proper light. In the case of weights, estimated by sense of 
pressure, it is very difficult to determine the minimum pressure per- 
ceptible, since other tactile sensations, such as the feeling of smooth 
and rough surfisu^ and the sense of temperature, are pretty certain 
to co-operate with, and so to disguise, the particular feeling tested. 
Pinally, in the case of the so-called chemical senses, taste and smell, 
we have as yet no method of reckoning the degree of the physical 
force which constitutes the stimulus. 

The immense value of this physical method consists in its applica- 
bility to the sensibilities of different individuals. It is obvious that 
we cannot, in one subjective judgment, directly compare the sensa- 
tions of two or more persons, as we can those of two organs of the 
same individual. Still we may roughly assume that the least per- 
ceivable sensation of every miad is an invariable quantity, and in 
this manner we can reach a measure of the relative sensibilities of 
different persons. These will clearly be in the inverse ratio of 
the physical stimuli needed to produce the faintest recognisable 
sensation. 

From sensibility to stimuli, or absolute sensibility, Fechner 
distinguishes sensibility to differences in stimuli, or discriminative 
sensibility. While the former may be measured by the magnitude 
of the stimulus fitted to produce a sensation equal in intensity to a 
given sensation, the latter is to be estimated by the magnitude of 
the difference of two stimuli needed to produce a certain change of 
feeling. In both these cases, the greater the objective cause 
required, the less must the subjective sensibility be supposed to be. 
Thus if, in order to effect a certain difference of sensation, a greater 
change of light-intensity is needed at the circumference of the 
retina than at the centre, we may conclude that the latter part 
possesses the greater discriminative sensibility. 

Here again we have the all-important fact that a certain amount 
of change in the objective force of a stimulus is possible without 
any variation in the feeling produced. That is to say, there is 
a certain limit below which our several sensibilities are unable to 
discriminate. This boundary, which we have found to belong to both 
absolute and discriminative sensibility, Fechner calls the ''thresh- 
old " (die Schwdle). Its existence in the case of discriminative 
sensibility is very easily proved. Objective light, sound, and 
pressure may all be made to vaiy within very small limits without 
the subject, upon whom the experiment is made, detecting any 
change. Further, this threshold offers, as in the case of ab- 
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solate sensibility, the best means of measuring two or more discri- 
minative sensibilities. If we compare two parts of the retina, or 
two regions of tactile surface, we find it verj difficult to pronounce 
a change of impression at one part to be ezactlj equal to a change 
at another. But the &ct that there exists a least-noticeable differ- 
ence of stimulation makes this rough method of estimation xm- 
necessary. Thus if, in comparing the discriminative sensibility to 
pressure at the palms and backs of the hands, we are able to 
discover in each instance the exact amount of objective change 
required to produce the faintest sense of difference, we may con- 
clude that the ratio of the two sensibilities will be inversely as that 
of the amounts of change. Similarly, this method is perfectly 
applicable, to an estimate of the relative degrees of discriminative 
sensibity of different individuals. The smaller the amount of vari- 
ation in the stimulus perceptible, the greater must be the person's 
delicacy of sensibility. In this manner the ear*s sensibility to 
the pitch of tones is found to be of very unequal degrees of delicacy 
in different persons. It might also be shown, perhaps, that very 
wide differences in the eye's discrimination of colours exist in 
different individuals. 

Hitherto we have been considering discriminative sensibility 
without any reference to the absolute magnitude of the sensations 
distinguished. It has been assumed provisionally that the eye, for 
example, recognises quite as fine shades of difference when the com- 
pared impressions of light are very powerful as it does when they are 
very feeble. But a very little reflection shows that this assumption 
is incorrect. Everybody is aware that he is unable to recognise 
slight differences in weight when the weights compared are very 
heavy, though these same amounts of objective difference are 
very apparent when the factors of the comparison are small. So, 
too, it is demonstrable that the eye, when looking at a very 
bright object, as the sun, is unaware of differences of light- 
intensity which, if they existed between feebler constituents, would 
afford a striking constrast of sensation. Hence the question 
arises what is the relation of the discriminative power of a sense 
to the absolute magnitude or force of the sensations to be distin- 
guished ? 

With the view of solving this problem Fechner has conducted a 
large series of experiments, varying in every possible manner the 
absolute magnitude of the stimuli to be distinguished, and always 
carefully noting the ratio of the amount of difference of the stimuli 
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to this absolute magnitade. He adopts three distinct methods of 
experimentation. The first is that of his predecessor Weber, and 
is named " the method of jost observable differences." It consists 
in estimating the minimum amount of difference recognisable at all 
variations in the absolute intensity of the stimuli, and in studying 
the ratio of such difference to the absolute quantity of the stimula- 
tion. The second method, named by Feohner "the method of 
oorrect and incorrect instances,*' is more intricate. When two 
stimuli, say two weights estimated by muscular tension, are very 
nearly equal, the subject of the experiment will fail at times in a 
large number of trials to recognise which is the gp-eater. The 
greei,ter the objective difference of the stimuli, or the greater the 
sensibility of the individual or the part tested, the gpi^eater will be 
the ratio of correct to incorrect estimations. It is the object of this 
method to determine the exact amount of difference between two 
stimuli, or, more correctly, the relation of this amount to the 
absolute magnitude of the stimuli, which will produce the same 
proportion of correct and incorrect instances at all possible values 
of the stimuli. In the third method, that of "average errors," the 
person who is experimented with seeks, by the aid of subjective im- 
pression alone, to make a stimulus, say a weight, equal to another 
and fixed quantity, by gradually adding or taking away. In doing 
this, slight errors will be made, and the object is to determine the 
average error in a large number of trials, and to assign the ratio 
of this amount to the absolute magnitude of the stimuli em- 
ployed. 

As the result of experiments according to all these three 
methods, Pechner arrives at what he calls a general "psycho- 
physical law," and also " Weber's law " since Weber'b experiments 
first distinctly pointed towards it. It may be expressed somewhat 
as follows : When we have to do with one and the same sensibility, 
as the muscular sensibility of a given part of the body at a given 
time, we find that the least recognisable difference between t^'o 
stimuli is not the same absolute magnitude for all variations in 
the magnitude of the stimuli, but is a constant fraction of this 
magnitude ; and that only those differences of stimuli are felt to be 
equal which stand in one and the same ratio to their respective 
stimub*. From this it follows that, the greater the force of stimu- 
lation employed, the greater will be the minimum amount of ob- 
jective difference recognisable. To put it in another way and 
more as a psychological law, one may say that the more intense a 
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sensation, the greater mnst be the added or diminished force of stimu- 
lation in order that this sensation undergo an appreciable change of 
intensity.* 

The full import of this law, from a psychological point of view, 
will have to be spoken of by-and-by. At present it may be sufficient 
to say that it is a most important step in the process of determining 
and formulating the precise relation of nervous processes to mental 
states. It is clearly connected with those facts of nervous exhaustion 
of which mention has already been made. Further, it is possible, as 
Fechner seems to think, that it holds good for all regions of con- 
sciousness. Provided, for example, that one CQuld estimate the 
force of an organic stimulus in prompting a g^ven form of emotion, 
one would probably find that for every sensible increase of ihe re- 
sulting feeling, a greater and greater increment of initial stimula- 
tion is requisite.f 

Confining ourselves, however, to the facts of sensation, we find 
that this psycho-physical law comprises a vast number of very in- 
teresting phenomena. They are too numerous to be described in 
detail, yet a few illustrations may serve to render this abstruse 
principle a little more intelligible. 

The most interesting of all our sensibilities is undoubtedly that 
of the eye. The fact that with variations in the intensity of the 
objective light very unequal differences are perceived, has long 
been known. Stars are seen in the night, and not in the day, 
although it is demonstrable that at both times the difference of 
light-intensity between them and the intervening sky is the same. 
Experiments were conducted at the end of the last century by 
Bouguer, and have since been repeated by Fechner and Masson, 
in order to determine the relation of this visual discrimination to 
the intensity of the stimulus. Bouguer took two wax tapers of 

* Feohner gives thiB law a mathematioal expression. If r^stimnlaB, «» 

sensation prodaoed byr; d«* increment of sensation when r increases by the 

cdf 
infinitesimal quantity dr ; then, if e is a constant, de » . That is, theinorement 

of sensation {de) is constant so long as the ratio of ihe increment of stimula- 
tion to the stimalns itself ( — ) remains unchanged. Since logarithms are known 

to increase in equal degrees when the numbers so increase that the increment 
has always the same ratio to the magnitude of the number, we may say that 
" sensation increases iB proportion to the logarithm of the stimulus." 

t The difficulty in ascertaining this point is obviously due to the number of 
contributing ideal sources of feeling in an emotion which more than outweigh 
the effect of the single initial stimulus and sustain it long after this has 
ceased to act. 
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eqnal flame, and set them before a white screen. Between the 
tapers and the screen he placed a rod, which, from its position, 
projected two shadows on the screen. He then slowly removed one 
taper farther and fartdier from the screen, till the shadow thrown 
by it jnst disappeared. The difference of objective light between 
the two indistinguishable surfaces (the shaded and xmshaded) 
dearly represented the limit of the eye's discriminative apprecia- 
tion. He calculated from this that the eye is able to distin- 
guish ^th of a given light-intensity. Fechner and his friends, 
adopting the same method, estimated the discriminative sensibility 
at x^th. Masson, employing rotating discs, judged that the 
eye can distinguish a change of y77^^ ^^ ^^^ intensity of light. 
Each of these results answers equally well to Weber's law, and it is 
possible that the want of agreement points to considerable indi- 
vidual differences of discriminative vision. It is only right to add 
that Fechner admits the inapplicability of the law to very feeble, 
as well as to very intense impressions of light. Beyond certain 
limits, both above and below, a much smaller fraction of change 
than the normal one is recognisable. He accounts for these anoma- 
lies by supposing that with very blinding light some injury is done 
to the nervous substance interfering with its regular function ; and 
that when the external stimulus is very feeble the operation of the 
subjective stimulus, the Eigenlicht of Helmholtz, appreciably blunts 
the sense of difference for external stimuli. 

A veiy brief reference to the other illustrations of this law must 
suffice. With respect to auditory impressions, it was estimated by 
Benz and Wolf (Vierordt's Archivy 1856) that two sounds whose 
objective intensities are in the ratio of 100. : 72 are clearly distin- 
guished. When the ratio was as 100 : 92, the correct judgments 
only just exceeded the false ones. Yolkmann experimented with 
the same sensibility by means of a steel ball falling on a steel plate, 
the weight of the ball, height of the fall, and distance of the 
listener being' varied. The result of his experiments was much the 
same as that just given, a ratio of 3 : 4 in intensity being found to be 
sufficient to afford the listener a confident judgment. With re- 
spect to the height or pitch of tones Weber showed that when two 
intervals are felt to be equal, the ratio of the numbers of vibrations 
of the two tones distinguished in each case is the same.* In the 

* The fact is omioiis as appearing to point to a certain analogy between the 
effect of rapidity and that of amplitude of vibration in the molecules of the 
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case of the mnsoiilar appreciation of weigkt, Fechner supplemented 
the experiments of Weber bj applying the method of correct and 
incorrect instances to the problem. As a result of a series of 'trials 
with liftings by one hand (in 1856), and with liftings by two hands 
(in 1857), he found that as the weight is increased and the di£fer- 
ence increased in exactly the same ratio, the fraction representing 
the proportion of correct to incorrect judgments is pretty constant. 
At the same time, a deviation from this uniformity was discovered 
at the lower extremity of the series when the weight employed was 
800 grammes or less. Once more, Fechner tested the validity of 
this law in the case of sensibility to temperature, and found that 
within certain limits of temperature (20° R. to blood-heat) the 
differences just observable were always proportional to the elevation 
of the particular temperature above a point lying midway between 
freezing-point and blood-heat (14*7° R). That is to say, if we 
reckon the intensity of heat or cold by its distance from a medium 
point of sensuous indifference, we find that the discriminative power 
follows Weber's law within certain limits. On the other hand, from 
20° down to 10° the sensibility to change was so great, that it was 
impossible to give the least noticeable difference a precise value, 
while below 10° this minimam g^w larger than was required by 
Weber's law. 

From the whole of Fechner's investigations it appears that for all 
the senses in which the force of the objective stimulus is distinctly 
appreciable Weber's law is found to have a certain measure of 
validity. In order to make it a precise expression of a universal 
law of sensibility, it would be necessary to discover some method 
of estimating the force of the stimuli in the case of sensations of 
taste and smell, and also to account more completely for the slight 
deviations from this regularity beyond certain limits of intensityi 

Thus far we have been treating of the quantity of a sensation 
in respect of its force or intensity only, and have not discussed 
what has been termed the extensive magnitude of these elementary 
feelings. This property is connected, as has been hinted, with the 
number of nervous elements involved in the sensation. To assume 
the existence of this aspect of sensation as an ultimate fact in- 
volves, it may be said, no theory of immediate perception of ex- 



Btimulns. Yet this sapposition is not confirmed by the phenomena of vision. 
The smallest perceptible differences between coloured rays do not correspond to 
a constant ratio in the number of vibrations of the rays distinguished. 
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tension in any of its forms. It simply implies that homogeneous 
sensations, as impressions of light, are somehow distinguished ac- 
cording to the nervons route along which the stimulation travels ; 
and that there is a dear and marked contrast between a sensation 
produced by means of one or af few fibres, aoid one in which a large 
area of nervous elements is acted upon, which contrast, moreover, 
is in nowise to be confounded with that which exists between a 
g^reat and a feeble intensity. 

This niode of sensibility may, like the other, be regarded as 
either absolute or discriminative. By the former is meant the 
simple appreciation of extent or volume in a single sensation ;^by the 
latter, the discrimination of different quantities of extent or volume 
in more than one sensation. Each of these is found, too, to have its 
threshold or limiting condition in the originating stimulus^ Thus, 
to speak of the simpler phase of this sensibility, it is found that 
every stimulus must act on a certain area of the sentient surface, in 
order that any distinct leehng of extension or volume may arise.* 
For example, a number of pencils of rays, of very unequal circum- 
ference, may, nevertheless, if they all fall below a certain limit of 
circumference, alike fail to be distinguished from unextended pointsi 
Similarly, one may apply to the skin a number of finely pointed 
objects, all of which will appear unextended, though they may be 
seen to be of very unequal areas. This mode of absolute sensibility, 
it may be added, is susceptible of just the same kind of comparative 
estimation as the intensive. The hand which distinctly recognised 
a surface with the smallest actual krea of the applied object^ would 
clearly be the one most highly endowed with this sensitive pro- 
perty. It is, however, in the form of discriminative sensibility that 
the feeling of extension commonly presents itself. In distinguishing 
different points and lines, and in comparing linear and superficial 
magnitudes, this mode of sensibility plays a very prominent part, 
and is a prime &ctor in the mind's progressive knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects. And it is this form, which may perhaps be called 
discriminative local sensibility, that has received the nicest measure- 
ment in the experiments referred to. 

The simplest exercise of this sensibility is the discrimination of 
two adjacent points. Whenever two stimuli, as two rays of light 



* In the OAM of visiial impressions, it is known that some area of operation' 
is reqnired to produce any sensation at alL This (act, however, bears rather on 
the estimation of intensity than on that of extensive magnitade. 
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or two points of a compa49S, simaltaneonslj act on the sentient sur- 
face, it is fonnd that there is a certain minimnm interval of distance 
by which they must be separated in order that two distinct sensa- 
tions may follow. This fact has been made use of by Weber in his 
now famons researches into the relative degrees of tactile sensibility 
at various points of the bodily surface. It has also been employed to 
estimate the fineness of the eye's local sensibility in difierent regions 
of the retina. Weber and Helmholtz found that at the centre of the re- 
tina two points of light are recognised as two, when the centres of their 
retinal images are from 0040 to '0052 millimetres apart. Aubert 
and Forster, again, discovered that this delicacy of local sensibility 
disappears very rapidly from the centre towards the periphery of the 
retina, this decrease being most rapid towards the upper and lower 
parts, least rapid towards the outer regions. It has been supposed 
that this mode of local sensibility is related to the area occupied by 
an elementary nervous fibre. Weber conceives that two points 
applied to the skin, must, in order to be distinguished at all, lie 
within the circles of two different nervous extremities. Helmholtz 
interprets the facts in another way, reasoning that two points of 
light can be distinguished only when the distance of their retinal 
images from one another is greater than the diameter of a nervous 
element. Otherwise, it is clear, they would fall either on the same 
elementary nervous fibre, or on two contiguous fibres. In the first 
case they would obviously produce but one sensation. In the 
second they would produce a double sensation; but these would 
not, he argues, be recognised as the effect of two points, since they 
might equally well follow from a single point projecting its image 
exactly on the boundary of two contiguous elements. 

There are other modes of visual sensibility recently examined by 
physiologists, which are closely connected with this sensibility to 
distinct points. I refer especially to the feeling accompanying the 
convergence of the two axes, and to the sense of dissimilarity in the 
two retinal pictures. The appreciation of distance by one eye alone 
through the feeling of muscular tension in accommodation has 
recently been measured by Wundt.* In these experiments the 
local sensibility of the different nervous elements of the retina was 



* He made the observer look with one eye at a vertical black thread through 
a split in a screen. This source of judgment was found to be very vague. At 
a distance of 250 centimetres nothing less than an approach or removal of the 
thread by 12 cent, was observable. 
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not tested. Oa the other hand, in an experimental inqoiiy made by 
Helmholtz into the precise degree of the yisnal discrimination of 
the two retinal pictures, the basis of the judgment was the dis- 
criminatiye local sensibility just spoken of. Helmholtz used for 
this purpose three vertical nails, attached to the ends of three small 
pieces of wood at right angles to the same, at distances of 12 
millimetres from one another and 340 millimetres from the 
observer's eye. He then stood with his eyes slightly below the 
other eidaremities of the laths, so that the line of attachment of the 
nails and wood was invisible. Under these circumstances, his only 
means of judging whether the three nails were in the same vertical 
plane was the comparison of the two vertical pictures. In so far 
as they were not, it is clear that the image of one retina would 
have a different local arrangement from that of the other. Helm- 
holtz found, as the result of his experiment, that a slight deviation 
of the nails firom a plane, such as would cause a local disparity of 
the two retinal images of '0044 millimetres, was at once detected. 
And thus we see, as might antecedently have been conjectured, that 
the delicacy of the feeling of extension as applied to the coincidence 
or non-coincidence of the two retinal images is precisely the same 
as that of the sensibility exercised in the single eye's discrimina- 
tion of points.* 

Of scarcely less interest than the foregoing, are some researches 
of Wundt into the visual estimation of distance by help of the 
variations in the convergence of the two eyes. He used for this 
purpose a black vertical thread, viewed by both eyes through a 
horizontal slit, and movable to and from the observer. At a 
distance of 180 centimetres a change of distance of 8*5 to 5 centi- 
metres was observable. An approach of the thread at this distance 
by 3*5 cent, implies a movement of each retinal image through 72 
seconds angular measure, and this corresponds pretty exactly to the 
minimum interval of distinguishable retinal points. Thus, it would 

* This feeling of local disparity between the images of the two retinas, which 
snbserves stereoscopic vision or the perception of solidity, has another limit. 
In order that any part of an object viewed with both eyes may be seen single, its 
two images most fall within retinal areas circomscribed with respect to each 
other. That is to say, there is a circle of oscillation within which one image 
may move while the corresponding image on the other retina has a given locus. 
This boundary has also been determined by Yolkmann. It appears to vary 
with difFerent persons, and is clearly determined less by any original organic 
condition, snch as accoxmts for the discrimination of points by a single eye, 
than by the effects of experience and disciplined attention. 
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appear that this mode of estimating distance is confined to the 
sentient nerves, and is not assisted bj any feeling accompanying 
involnutary movements of the eyes. Indeed it may reasonably be 
regarded as a particular case of the discriminative local sensibility 
as tested by Helmholtz in the experiment just described. 

These facts are highly cnrioos as serving to show the exquisite 
delicacy of local sensibility, especially that of the retina, and they 
must be fully recognised in any attempts to establish the derivative 
character of the visual perceptions of space. The question, however, 
which at present interests us is whether they illustrate and confirm 
the psycho-physical law of Weber and Fechner. Does the dis- 
crimination of two extensive quantities depend, like that of two 
intensities, on their absolute magnitudes, so that the g^reater the 
magnitudes the larger the minimum amount of difierence notice- 
able P In order to answer this question, Fechner, assisted by 
Volkmanu, conducted a series of experiments with sight and touch. 
In the case of sight tbey both proceeded according to the method 
of average errors. Fechner employed two pairs of compasses, of 
which the tips only were visible to the observer. One of the pairs 
was kept fixed, and the legs of the other were gradually brought 
together or removed from one another till the observer deemed 
them to he just as far apart as those of the fixed pair. Yolkmann 
used three vertical threads, stretched by weights, and movable to 
and from one another, and made the two extremes apparently 
equidistant from the centre according to the judgment of the 
observer. As tHe result of both these sets of experiments it ap- 
pears that the discrimination of extension depends, like that of 
force, on the absolute value of the magnitudes employed. Thus 
Fechner found that the magnitude of the average error was about 
•^nd of the sum of the magnitudes compared, and Yolkmann 
calculated that it was from -^g^th to y^i^t of the same. In other 
words, we see that the. amount of error varies directly, and therefore, 
the 'degree of discrimination, inversely, as the absolute magnitude 
of the extensions compared. Here again it has been assumed that 
the comparison of two lateral distances by the eye is efiected solely 
by means of the local sensibility of the retinal elements. Probably 
in these exact measurements this is so, though it is no less true that 
the amount and duration of the eye's movement in passing along 
the given distance afford through the muscular feelings another, 
even if a less delicate, instrument of visual measurement. 
While these experiments appear to bear out the applicability of 
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Weber's law to onr varioas feelings of extension, Fecliner and Yolk- 
mann both found that with respect to touch no discoverable relation 
exists between the minimnm amount of difference observable and 
the absolute magnitude of the extensions compared. Fechner 
hesitates therefore to assign to his law ai^j universal validity for 
discriminative local sensibility. 

One other point deserves mentioning before leaving the subject of 
quantity in sensibility. We have dwelt on an absolute and a dis- 
criminative sensibility to stimuli The one is measured by the 
amount of objective force needed to produce a sensation of given 
intensity, say one barely recognisable; the other by the amount 
of change required to produce a sense of difference of a given quan- 
tity, say one barely recognisable too. Is there any connection 
between these two sensibilities, thus measured P Does sensibility to 
difference run parallel to absolute sensibility, so that when the 
latter is diminished by ill health or exhaustion the former falls to 
a lower fraction ? It is proved, says Fechner, that this is not the 
case, but that on the contrary any variation of absolute sensibility 
which intensifies or weakens in the same proportion the effects of 
two stimuli leaves the feeling of their difference unaffected. Simi- 
larly with respect to the sensibilities of different parts of an organ. 
Weber's experiments with weights showed that there is no corre- 
spondence between the absolute sensibility of a part and its discri- 
minative sensibility. Two parts of the bodily surface, to which very 
unequal weights appeared to be alike, were, in spite of this differ- 
ence of absolute sensibility, pretty equal in their power of discrimi- 
nation. The fact that the eye loses with exhaustion a measure of 
discriminative sensibility is explained by Fechner by supposing that 
the subjective stimulation already referred to interferes in this case 
with the estimation of differences in external li^t. 

After the increased precision given to the estimation of quantity 
^in sensation, the next important result of a general character 
furnished by these experiments is to be found, perhaps, in the nicer 
deteimination of the ultimate elements in sensation. Our mature 
sensations, the only ones we are able to examine immediately, are for 
the most part compounded of numerous elements. Thus, the visual 
impression received from an external object is made up of a num- 
ber of sensations of light, colour, and form. TTp to a certain 
point subjective reflection is able to analyse these into their con- 
stituent parts. In many cases wh^^ a given element occurs apart 
from the other factors, whether alone or in other combinations, it is 
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possible to make a mental separation of it. Yet even here the 
fnsion of the elements may be so complete and the resulting feeling 
BO unlike its factors, that notwithstanding a distinct knowledge of 
the elements it contains, the mind fails to detect their existence in 
the compound. Still less possible is it to make this dissection, if two 
elements in a sensation never both occur apart from the other. 
Hence we can never be certain by mere subjective knowledge that 
any apparently simple sensation is not compounded of other and 
more elementary feelings. The only other &irly safe way, yet 
arrived at, of determining this point, is by studying the nervous 
processes. Assuming, as seems legitimate, that every separate 
nervous fibre tends, at least, to produce some peculiar mode of 
feeling, the physiologist may by an exact study of these nervous 
elements afford important suggestions as to the ultimate elements of 
sensation. 

The physiologist who has reached by far the most brilliant results 
in this objective analysis of sensation, is Professor Helmholtz. His 
now famous doctrine of upper-tones is a signal instance of this 
method of research.* And he has followed a very similar line of 
inquiry in revising and elaborating the theory of Thomas Young, 
that all sensations of colour are compounded out of three elemen- 
tary modes of feeling, those of red, green, and violet.f The 
phenomena of colour-blindness and a large number of other facts, 
both anatomical and optical, favour the hypothesis that three 
classes of optic fibres, answering to these varieties of impression, 
are distributed pretty equally over the surface of the retina. On 
this supposition our common sensations of colour are never, strictly 
speaking, elementary feelings, since even the purest coloured light of 
the spectrum is conceived as exciting, in some faint measure at least, 
more than one order of fibres. Thus rays of red light, though they 
stimulate most powerfully the fibres sensitive to red, are supposed 
to afiect in a weaker degree the other two classes of fibres also. 
Hence, in order to produce a pure elementary sensation, it is 
necessary to incapacitate for a brief interval these other two classes 
of fibres. This may be done by first allowing the eye to rest awhile 
on a mass of the complementary colour, in perceiving which the 
fibres to be temporarily blunted are most actively employed. They 



* See the following essay on The Basis of Mttsieal Sensation. 
t Professor Maxwell supposes the third elementary sensation to be blue rather 
than violet. 
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then become exhausted according to the principle abeadj spoken of, 
and when the eje is turned to the required colour an approximately 
pure sensation is obtained. In this way it is possible, for example, 
by looking at a mass of purple, to obtain a subsequent sensation of 
green much purer in tone, that is, less whitish, than the green of 
the spectrum. It is needless, perhaps, to point out how impotent 
mere subjective observation had proved itself for discovering any 
combining feelings in an ordinary sensation of colour. 

It may be well to observe that this physiological method of 
analysing sensation has its limits. The first of these is obviously 
the number of discoverable nervous elements and processes involved 
in a sensation. Whenever anatomical investigation shows the com- 
bined action of several distinct fibres, the resulting sensation may, 
hypothetically, be regarded as composite. At the same time it is 
known that, in the human organism at least, the combined action of 
several elementaiy fibres is necessary to the genesis of any distinct 
feeling. With respect to the separation of seemingly simple sensations 
into distinct temporal units, as for example sensations of sound 
into a rapid saccession of pulses or shocks, physiological investiga- 
tions do not yet seem to justify any very certain and precise con- 
clusions.* 

Hitherto we have been dwelling on those phenomena of sensation 
which appear to have equal importance for the physiologist and 
for the psychologist. We may now turn to those which have a 
principal bearing on proper psychological laws and truths. Our 
mature and disciplined senses present to us i^o longer the simple 
organic effects of external stimulation, but highly composite mental 
products, namely, perceptions and judgments, in which the prim- 
ordial effect of the organic stimulus is nearly buried, so to speak, 
in the compact group of cerebral associates. Accordingly one may 
expect, in experimenting with the organs of sense, to light upon 
numerous illustrations of proper psychological processes. 

As a prominent example of psychological laws thus verified we 
may take the great principle of Transition, or the law of change, to 
which the whole of conscious life seems to be subject. According 
to this principle, every distinct mode of feeling is a transition from 



* This analysis of sensation into snooessiYQ, as contrasted with simultaneous, 
parts has been attempted in a hypothetical manner by Mr. Spencer as well 
as by M. Taine. See Spencer's Principles of Ptychology^ second edition, Pari 
XL, ohap. i. ; also Taine'« De VlnUlUgence, U^rre troisidme, chap. i. and iL 
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some unlike previous mode ; and to speak of an unbroken uniform 
state of consciousness is self-contradictory. The principle has 
moreover its negative and its positive side. That is to say, we may 
consider either the inoperativeness of uniform stimulation, or the 
peculiar efficacy of wide variations and contrasts among stimuli. A 
large number of interesting facts in the region of sensation fall 
under each of these heads. 

The impossibility of a prolonged unvarying feeling is probably 
too self-evident to require much illustration. Thus, it is well known 
that we soon grow accustomed to a uniform temperature in the 
surrounding atmosphere, and after a certain time are scarcely aware 
of its existence. Uniform pressure, again, such as the atmospheric, 
and in a less degree, that of our bodily parts and of our clothes, 
produces no distinct consciousness. In visual sensations we find 
the same law operative. What are called the subjective phenomena 
of vision-r-the effects of the eye^s structure and contents on the 
impression of light — acre for the most part inoperative on conscious- 
ness. It is only ui^der extraordinary circumstances, as in excep- 
tional states of health and of nervous vigour, that we are aware of 
these phenomena. A very curious illustration of this truth may be 
found in the non-perception of the shadows demonstrably thrown 
by the blood-vessels of the retina on its nervous layer. Ordinarily 
these shadows continue to fall on the same nervous elements, and so 
lose their effect. But Helmholtz describes a marvellous experiment 
by which «a powerful concentrated light may be made to enter the 
eye by the sclerotic some distance behind the cornea ; and the re- 
sult of this is that the shadows of the vessels, now falling obliquely 
on new nervons elements, are distinctly perceived. 

The other fact involved in this law, namely, the effect of change 
of stimulation on the character of the resulting sensation, is a far 
more intricate matter. The proposition that a great change of men- 
tal condition carries along- with it a corresponding degree of vivid- 
ness in the new feeling, is sufficiently clear and scarcely needs illus- 
tration. We all know that in order to receive, for example, musical 
sensations in their maximum intensity, it is needful to pass to them 
from some widely dissimilar order of feeling^. This is simply a con- 
sequence of the necessity of periodic nervous redintegration. But 
in the effects of change on the recogpiition of distinct properties or 
aspects of sensation, there is something more complicated. The 
strength of a feeling, or any other of its aspects, qualitative or 
quantitative, is known only by comparison and contrast. A sensa- 
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tion does not, on its first arriyal in the mind, betray its peculiar 
characters ; bat these have to be elicited by the help of other and 
remembered impressions. Now the first thing that seems well 
ascertained with respect to this discriminative sense is the need of 
an immediately present contrasting element in order to bxing out 
the peculiar aspect of a sensation. Thus, to' take an example of 
qualitatiye properties, it has been shown by Helmholtz that two 
adjacent colours in the field of vision always tend to appear in 
greater contrast along their common boundary. The proximity of its 
foil serves to bring out more conspicuously the peculiar differences 
of each shade.* A similar effect may be seen in quantitative dis- 
crimination. A room filled with furniture looks larger than an 
empty room of the same size, because it offers, along with the lines 
of the walls to be estimated, a number of smaller contours, with 
which the eye can inmiediately contrast the farmer. Another and 
yet more difficult problem connected with the discrimination of 
degrees and other properties of our sensations, is to determine the 
limits of this capacity, that is, to ascertain the conditions necessary 
to the detection of disparity between two feelings. And it is on 
this obscure point that Fechner's law throws a really valuable 
light. 

It is clear that, in the experiments described by Fechner, the sub- 
ject acted upon knows nothing of simple absolute difference, such as 
one perceives to exist between two unequal lines placed in juxta- 
position, or the unequal durations of two contemporaneous events 
one of which ceases before the other. These absolute differences 
are known, indeed, strictly speaking, not through a difference of 
sensation but through a new and distinct sensation, namely, that 
afforded by the interval of space or time by which one of the factors 
exceeds the other. But in the processes now considered the dis- 
crimination of two intensities or of two extensive magnitudes is due 
to a comparison of the sequent impressions so far as they exhibit the 
property to be estimated. Thus, in seeking to discover the inten- 
sities of two tones, the listener's mind must pass and repass from 
one impression to the other until the peculiar shade of force in 
each is brought out in contrast to that of the other. Hence one 

* This fact might perhaps be explained by the sapposition that the prozimity 
of the neryoos fibres allows of the most favourable comparison by two conseoa- 
tiT6 aets of attention, without its being necessary to assume that, owing to 
■light movements of the eye, the two images really fall on precisely the same 
neryouB filaments. 
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would be prepared to find that the absolute magnitnde of the sensa- 
tions compared would have something to do with the delicacy of the 
discriminatiye sensibility. Now Fechner'a law accurately defines 
this relation, represented in terms of the objective stimuli, by say- 
ing that any two impressions are equally well discriminated when 
the quantity of the second bears a certain ratio to that of the first. 
In doing this, Fechner enlarges and renders precise the conclusion 
derivable from the phenomena of nervous exhaustion. As from these 
it was shown that a nerve after a certain degree of stimulation 
temporarily loses its sensibility, so by Fechner*s investigations it is 
established that the greater the previous stimulation of a nerve, the 
greater is the additional stimulation required to produce an appre- 
ciable change of sensation.* 

The illustrations of the law of change in qualitative discrimination, 
as, for example, in the highly curious phenomena of optical con- 
trastr cannot be dwelt on now, and we may pass to another psycho- 
logical truth frequently verified by recent experiments, namely, the 
dependence of all distinct mental life on the exercise of some degree 
of attention. It is a well known fact that when the mind is strongly 
preoccupied and attention engaged, many vague feelings and ideas 
flit about consciousness without leaving in memory any durable 
traces of their visit. And more than this, nervous processes which 
would under ordinary circumstances yield distinct and strong im- 
pressions, remain during such mental preoccupation without any 
appreciable effect. Thus moderate sounds fail to have any disturb- 
ing effect on a mind deeply absorbed in reading ; and even a serious 
bodily hurt may be unnoticed in the awful excitement of a fight or 
the absorbing flurry of a flight from danger. At the same time, 
this influence of preoccupation has its limits, which it would be 
very desirable to have accurately defined. However engaged a per- 
son may be, a stimulation of light or sound above a certain force 
can hardly fisdl to arouse him. 

The exercise of attention is a voluntary act and proceeds accord- 
ing to the guidance of some practical end. Where such a motive 
force is wanting, we find that sensations escape notice, so to speak, 

* Wnndt Bagge0t6» Lehrbueh der Phytiologie des Memcherif p. 477, that the 
rignifioanoe of Feohner's law is wholly psychological. This is scarcely an accu- 
rate description of the principle, since while it clearly embodies the law of 
change sabjeotively arrived at, it does so by regarding sensation not as a simple 
subjectiye phenomenon, but as a concomitant of nervous process and external 
motion. It is therefore correctly called a psycho-physical law. 
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that is, fail to rise into clear canscionsness as distinct mental ele- 
ments. On the other hand the presence of a powerfal inducement, 
bj detaining attention, serves to draw these vague and indistinct 
impressions within the horizon of distinct consciousness. 

Each of these processes may be easily traced in the various depart- 
ments of sensation. As interesting cases of impressions escaping con- 
sciousness I may point to the subjective optical phenomena already 
spoken of, as for example the lacuna^ in the field of vision due to 
the blind spot, and the double images projected by objects lying far 
out of the horopter. All these phenomena customarily pass un- 
noticed, though it is possible, under certain circumstances, to become 
aware of them by a deliberate effort of attention. It is, as Helm- 
holtz very clearly shows, a like effect of inattention, when the first 
net impression in an act of perception is lost to consciousness under 
the more important and valuable inferential parts of the process. 
A proper understanding of the relations of pure sensation to infer- 
ence, to which we shall presently have to turn, is only possible to 
one who distinctly recognises how impotent any part of an impres- 
sion must be which fails either by its inherent force or by its prac- 
tical interest to arrest and detain attention. 

On the other hand, a deliberate act of attention will frequently 
extend the borders of conscious life by discpvering impressions here- 
tofore obscure and unknown. For example, any person may disci- 
pline himself to observe a number of unfamiliar optical phenomena. 
In like manner, also, according to Helmholtz, we may learn to detect 
the presence of those upper-tones which blend indistinguishably to 
the ordinary ear in a rich vocal note. A very curious instance of 
the effect of attention is to be found in the so-called "rivalry" 
(Wettstreit) of the fields of vision. If the reader will look through 
a stereoscope at two different colours he will find that he does not 
receive a single sensation of the colour compounded o£ the two, but 
that each eye perceives, in an irregular mode of alternation, the 
colour opposite to it. The same is true of two perfectly distinct 
figures or forms. Helmholtz found that a moment's ideal anticipa- 
tion or involuntary wish is sufficient, through its influence on atten- 
tion, to keep the one rather than the other before consciousness. 

It would be interesting to know the precise physiological equiva- 
lent of this effect of attention. It is commonly assumed that this 
mental act, being a matter of the will, can only directly affect the 
voluntary muscles, adjusting them for a more favourable reception of 
impressions. No doubt this is one chief factor in the process. But 
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there are facts which seem to favonr the supposition that an act of 
concentrated attention produces a flow of energy through the sensory y 
as well as through the motor fibres of the organ or part of the organ 
concerned, thereby rendering them highly susceptible to external 
stimuli. Thus, the reader is doubtless aware of a power of " conjuring 
up," to use a colloquial phrase, all manner of subjective tactile feelings, 
such as those produced by titillation. And it is obvious that the amount 
of muscular adjustment possible in the case of a great part of the 
tactile surface is very trifling. It clearly follows that, if this be so, 
every prolonged act of attention has a characteristic danger, namely, 
that of mistaking for an objective impression what is simply a 
subjective feeling. And this source of error ought, it would seem, 
to be allowed for in estimating such eKperiments as those by means 
of which Helmholtz and others profess to have discovered the pre- 
sence of upper tones in a musical clang.* 

It remains to point out, in connection with this subject, that, cor- 
rectly speaking, some measure of attention is a necessary factor in 
every distinct sensation. No doubt there are myriads of vague 
feelings constantly flitting around the outer zones of consciousness, 
which being unnoticed cannot be recalled by memory. Yet oven 
these are scarcely to be dignified by the name of sensations. They 
lack those elements of discrimination and comparison without which 
no distinct mental state is possible. Still less does it seem allowable 
to speak of '* sensations " lying completely outside the boundaries of 
consciousness, the unknown correlatives of those nervous processes 
which fail to afiect the conscious mind. The assumption of any 
such correlatives appears to me, even in the face of so considerable 
authority as that of Mr. Lewes, scarcely scientific, and certainly it 
would be more accurate not to designate them by a term which or- 
dinarily connotes a measure of that intellectual activity which is in 
their case necessarily wanting. 

The phenomena of sensation which remain to be considered in- 
volve the distinct eflects of past experience and the action of associa- 
tion. These processes are too deeply interwoven into the fabric of 
our mature sensations to be overlooked by the physiological ezperi- 



* A real instance of this efifeot of anticipation in misleading perception is 
quoted by Helmholtz. Gk>ethe and Brewster both asserted that they could see 
blue and yellow light in green light, though it is now admitted that green light 
is elementary in its nature. These observers had a strong predisposition to 
detect blue and yellow in green from their familiarity with the effects of com- 
bining pigments. 
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menter ; and the recent inyestigations with which we are now occu- 
pied afford many new and interesting examples of their subtle and 
far-reaching influence. 

The effects of association may be detected not only in passive 
sensation itself, but also in the numerous movements which, though 
frequently unobserved, accompany and condition sensation. Our 
voluntary movements appear to be learnt by a very slow process. 
At first they are probably random and undirected, and they gradually 
acquire their definiteness and precision by help of special associations 
with sensation. Knowing nothing of our voluntary muscles, and ot 
the motor nerves which directly excite them to action, we are in- 
capable of originating any precise variety of movement until it is 
marked off by the addition of some special mode of feeling. The 
associated feelings which thus regulate precise muscular action are 
either those of the muscles themselves, or the passive sensations 
which are experienced as the immediate result of the movement. 
This truth is well illustrated in the very elaborate and delicate 
movements of the eyes, of which we are scarcely ever distinctly 
aware, and which are wholly controlled by the practical necessities 
of distinct vision. It is possible to reproduce in experiment the 
very process by which these movements were first learnt. Professor 
Helmholtz describes how this may be done. It was shown by 
Donders, and established by the subsequent investigations of Listing 
and others, that with every change of direction of the axis of vision . 
in relation to the head there is a definite and invariable amount of 
rotation of the eye-ball about this axis (Baddrehung) ; and yet 
the nature of the eye*s muscular apparatus easily allows of a large 
variety of rotations with every change of direction in the axis. 
This has been proved by Helmholtz in the following manner. He 
combined two prisms in such a way as to produce a slight amount 
of apparent rotation in the parts of the object looked at through 
them. If, with this simple optical instrument held before one of the 
eyes, an object is regarded with both eyes, it is clear that the image 
projected on the retina of the eye so armed will not fall on the 
nervous points which usually " correspond " to the points in the 
other retina simultaneously affected. The consequence is that double 
images of the object are seen. Yet Helmholtz found that after a 
number of efforts the eye learns to alt^ its rotation so as to allow of 
the two retinal images &lling exactly on corresponding parts. In a 
irimilar way the customary combinations of adjustment and con- 
vergence may be gradually altered, as for example, with the use of 

p 
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ordinary glasses or of the stereoscope. The axes may even be made 
slightly to diverge from one another and to point to different alti- 
tudes when, as in the case jnst described, such abnormal movements 
are rendered necessary for distinct vision. 

It may be well to point oat how these additions to onr knowledge 
of the eye's movements appear to discourage the supposition that 
the higher orders of voluntary action are aided by connate and in- 
stinctive motor abilities. It seems strange indeed that if an inherited 
predisposition is produced by the accumulated experience of pro- 
genitors, this result does not exhibit itself more conspicuously in the 
movements of the eye. For Helmholtz is disposed to interpret the 
greater part of these as the product of repeated tentatives, slowly 
rectified and fixed by the guidance of practical needs, and acquired 
in the course of individual development. 

Still more plainly, however, may we see the effects of association 
in the gradual transformation of elementary sensations into the 
apparently simple intuitions of the mature mind. No one, I may 
presume, would now deny that association enters very largely into 
our external perceptions. Yet there may be very different opinions 
as to the extent of this influence. Nothing but a long and laborious 
study of the phenomena of the higher senses, more especially those 
of sight, can give a just impression of the depth to which it pene- 
trates in our mental structure. 

At first sight, indeed, it may well seem a futile task to attempt to 
separate the pure elementary sensation from all the added effects of 
repetition and comparison of impressions, as well as from the after- 
growths of associated ideas. As we have already seen, the quality 
of a sensation undergoes a change simply in consequence of the 
absence of some foil or contrast which customarily helps to define it. 
There is little doubt, for example, that to the colour-blind the visual 
impressions received are qualitatively affected by the absence of so 
many of our elements of discrimination and contrast. How then, 
it may be asked, can we assume the existence of any ingredient in 
sensation perfectly independent of such extraneous influence, any 
net result of a peculiar variety of nervous stimulation ? 

The difficulty here raised is only an apparent one. It may be 
impossible to determine the precise boundary between sensation and 
inference, in its widest meaning ; yet they are both known to exist. 
The sensation of green, for example, which arises through the action 
of light on a given class of the optic fibres, undoubtedly owes much 
of its clearness and sharpness to rapid and imperceptible compari- 
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sons with preyions like and unlike sensations. Yet these very com- 
parisons involve something fixed in the sensation itself, some property 
which must be referred to the peculiarity of the nervous process. 
The visual impression which I receive from a green leaf may be 
very vagae, through inattention and the want of the recognising act 
of consciousness ; but it has that which prevents my confounding it 
with an impression of red, and invariably leads me on a moment's 
reflection to classify it with one vagnely defined group of sensations 
rather than with another. The precision of the second and inferen- 
tial part of the process depends, of course, on the distinctness of 
visual recollection, and on the proximity of similar and contrasted 
impressions. And hence it happens that, in the experiments alluded 
to, slight errors occur in the recognition of colours when some 
unwonted arrangement is introduced into the field of vision. 

Professor Helmholtz roughly circumscribes the elementary or 
instinctive part of a sensation in the following way : nothing which 
is really instinctive can, he thinks, be dispelled from the mind by 
any circumstance clearly traceable to experience. If, however, a 
part of an impression, however elementary it may seem, is some- 
times overcome and changed into its opposite by a mere ingredient 
of inference, it is not the pure r^ult of the nervous stimulation, 
but depends, in part at least, on further and cerebral processes.* 
In this way, for example, we know that a person's recognition of a 
colour is in part an act of inference. The science of optics is full of 
the most startling illustrations of this displacement of inferences, 
which are so rapid and mechanical that they appear original intuitions 
to unscientific minds. What, for instance, seems more of an ultimate 



* It does not follow from this, however, that whatever is dearly the result of 
past experience can be expelled, even by the most oonvindng evidence of a 
oonthidictory character. Were it so, there would be none of that discrepancy 
between conception and belief which Mr. Mill has pointed oat. 

Dr. Stompf in his acute treatise, Ueber den phy$iologischen Unprung der 
RaumvonUlhtng^ seeks to show the invalidity of this criterion ; bat his argu- 
ments are scarcely convincing. The non-perception of the lacuna in the field 
of vision is not an expulsion of a sensation by inference, since, as Helmholtz. 
shows, there is no sensation corresponding to this area. So, too, it is no objec- 
tion to this criterion to urge that we so often overlook sensations because the 
requisite guidance of attention by daily needs is wanting. For in these cases 
the sensation had never been present, and therefore could not be expelled. 
Hehnholtz is speaking of sensations distinctly present at the moment ; and of 
these it seems undeniable, that no amount of reflection or infereace can trans- 
lonn them into their opposites. 
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intnition than the eyes' perception of the particular colour of a given 
object? Even if the recognition of distance and magnitude be 
shown to be an inferential, and, therefore, not necessarily infallible, 
process, one would suppose that in the perception of external colour 
there is not the slightest room for error. Yet the phenomena of 
simultaneous contrast conclusively show that every mental projection 
of an impression of colour into the object- world is an inference, and, 
as such, may be erroneous. Thus if, repeating Meyer's experiment, 
•we look at a small piece of gray paper laid on a sheet of green, and 
covered by a thin sheet of white letter-paper of exactly the same 
size as the coloured sheet, we shall find that the fragment thus 
X5overed appears no longer of a gray, but of a decided rosy hue. 
Whatever the colour of the under sheet, the gray scrap appears 
complementary to it. This curious illusion has been thus explained : 
Not directly seeing the under sheet, and peroeiving the green light 
shimmering through the thin white veil, we necessarily conceive 
this visible upper sheet to be of a pale green hue ; and from this 
assumption, we reason that beyond the inferred greenish veil where 
the gray scrap lies — the pure retinal impression of which must be 
a dull white-^there is a red surface. In other words, the actual 
impression of white, demonstrably afibrded by the covered gray 
scrap, is unconsciously resolved into two elements, namely the com- 
plementary colours g^reen and rose-red, and our attention is &stened 
to the latter because of its contraat to the rest of the field. Such 
errors of inference in the perception of objective colour are no 
doubt very slight, and are closely limited by certain conditions. 
Yet the very fact of their occurrence shows that one's supposed 
intuition of an object's colour is a different thing from his pure 
subjective impression or sensation of colour, and contains distinct 
ingredients of inference. 

The great field for this disguised play of inference is that of our 
quasi-intuitions of space, as extension, distance, and magnitude. 
Nothing seems more clear to a person unaccustomed to analytical 
reflection, than that the eye has an immediate knowledge of these 
spatial relations. Yet, from the time of Berkeley's famous denial, 
growing knowledge of the eye and its functions has been gradually 
upsetting the popular creed. A large number of the facts thus 
brought to light, such as the celebrated discoveries of Wheatstone, 
are by this time familiar to all psychological students ; and one may 
now, perhaps, safely assume that at least distance is no original 
factor of the retinal impression, but is only capable of being sug- 
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gest«d to tho cyo through the tLsdeJ sigos afforded hj the feeling's 
which atlcnd adjnstineDt, convergence, and change of retinal picture. 
As with diatnnce, ao with direction. It aeoms proTable that the eye 
has no instinctive knowledge of th-e direction of a visible object ; 
hat that the perception of this, no less than that of distance, is an in- 
ference from onrmotorand tactileexperienceB. Helmholtz de«cribea 
an experiment by which the acquired chatBct«r of this perception is 
strikingly shown. If one takes two priains and places them in the 
framework of a pair of spectacles with their angles of refraction 
both tnraed to the left, tho optical effect is the apparent shifting of 
all objects seen to positions a little to the left of their real ones. If 
one then seeks to fii the exact direction of a particolar object, and; 
having closed the eyes, tries to reach it with the hand, he will lind 
himself feeling too much to the left. But when these trials have 
been repeated often enongh, one may gradually learn to accommodate 
mannal movement to the new impression. If, when this stage ia 
reached, one removes the spectacles, and tries, as before, with closed 
eyes, to reach an object, his band will now wander too much to the 
right. Further, if, when the right hand has learnt to reach an 
object by help of the new visual signs, the left hand be tried, the eyes 
being again closed, the observer will find himself able to reach the 
object just as easily and certainly as with the right. This appears 
to show that the eye, thus instructed, can now Ree the new direclioQ 
in exactly the same sense in which it used to see the old one, 
niimely by means of a rapid inference to cxtra-visnal experiences. 
If every separate retinal element were qnaliGed from the beginning 
to perceive one, and only one, line of direction, one cannot under- 
stand how these new perceptions could be rendered so complete and 
instantaneous. 

Another fact, which throws much light on the acquired nature of 
the eye's perception of direction has been established by Horing.- 
If^ after both eyes have looked at a very distant object, tho tizes 
b^g.parallcl, the right eye be closed, and the other then accommo- 
dated for a nearer point lying in its previous line of vision, this new 
object will not appear in the same direction but shifted to the left. 
Yet the open eye has obviously remained fixed in the same direction, 
and it is only the closed eye that has altered its direction, according, 
to the instinctive tendency of the eyes to converge in looking at a 
near object. It follows from this observation that the position of 
the closed eye helps to control a single eye's sense of direction. 
Hering and Helmholtz both represent this fact by the supposition 
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of an imaginary eye placed midway between the two eyes. Each of 
our real eyes, they say, sees objects in the direction of the axis of 
such a Cyclopean eye when tamed to the particular object viewed. 
' This estimation of the direction of all nearer objects from a point 
midway between the two eyes, accords, as Helmholtz says, with the 
supposition, otherwise rendered probable, that direction is not an in- 
tuitive perception of the eye, but an inference from the position of 
both eyes in relation to one another, the real thing inferred being 
the particular mode of movement which the hand would have to 
make if setting out from the median plane of the body, or which 
the body itself would have to make, in order to come into contact 
with the given object. 

I£ is to be remarked that these experiments have an important 
'bearing on the more intricate question whether the eye at rest has 
any immediate knowledge of lateral extension, and of the dimensions 
of objects conceived as plane surfaces. On a hasty view of the 
matter it might seem self-evident that since the retina is itself 
■extended, any impression on its nervous elements will contain im- 
mediate information of these spatial properties. Yet all the facts 
recently observed appear to favour the view that the eye's percep- 
tion of extension is as much derived as its knowledge of distance. 
All that is required in order to explain the phenomena of optics is 
to attribute a different qualitative sensibility of some kind or another 
to the individual fibres of the retina, by virtue of which the im- 
pression of one fibre will never be confounded with that of another, 
and will, moreover, always be recognised as like previous impressions 
of the same fibre. What this difference of local sign (Localzeichen) 
really is, we cannot, in the nature of the case, hope to discover, since, 
ex hypothesis long before the mind is able to inquire into its character, 
it is buried deep under associations derived from the eye itself and 
from the other organs. Yet that it exists, and that it is of a very precise 
nature must be assumed in order to account for the nice discrimina- 
tions and recognitions of the tutored eye. For instance, it is proved 
that a comparison of two linear magnitudes is only exact when the 
lines are so situated that the eye, moving according to the laws of 
rotation already referred to, is able to receive the image of the second 
line superposed, so to speak, on exactly the same series of retinal 
elements as that occupied by the first. This shows pretty clearly that 
the sense of duration accompanying muscular movement is a much 
less exact criterion than the distinctive local sensibility of the 
separate nerve fibres. Yet the fiiot that this passive mode of scqs- 
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ibiliiy can ihns ixt outstrip in delicacy the motor appreciation, is 
perfectly compatible with the supposition that the full interpretation 
of spatial relations, even in these fine forms, is motor and active. For 
even if we have no actual experience of such fine motor differences, 
we are able to imagine them more or less clearly, and the continual 
enlargement of the bounds of discriminative vision by improved 
optical instruments, supplies us with a real basis for such imagina- 
tion. 

It would require &r too much space to enumerate even the chief 
optical discoveries which support the derivative theory of visible 
extension. Professor Helmholtz has done eminent service in bring- 
ing them into a just prominence and showing their bearings on the 
rival theories.* The phenomena of single and double vision, as the 
most recent and exact observers describe them, appear to add 
vastly to the probability of the derivative hypothesis. An exact 
study of the range and limits of single vision, as 'they are set forth 
by Helmholtz, shows the enormous difficulties attaching to the 
supposition that there exist in the two retinas certain *' identical " 
points having, ah initio^ one and the same feeling of extension. 
Indeed this assumption is, according to Helmholtz, directly con- 
tradicted by some of the newest discoveries in stereoscopic vision. 
On the other hand, these same phenomena appear to receive an 
easy and satisfactory explanation from the empirical or derivative 
hypothesi& Thus, for example, the precise situation of the corre- 
sponding points of the two retinas, the retinal margin within which 
an impression must isM in order to coalesce with that of a given 
point in the other retina, and the optical conditions in the percep- 
tion of relief are fully accounted for on this theory .f 

How the Intuitivist proposes to deal with the host of well estab- 
lished illusions of the senses, one is at a loss to understand. Yet 
this is certainly his most urgent business. On the supposition 
that in every perception the unacquired element is a very limited 
quantity, and that much of what seems to us intuitive is the 

* Pkytiologische Optik : Dritter Absehnitt. § 33 : Kritik der Theonen. 

t Nevertheless, the complexity of the question is sufficiently shown by the 
fact that Mr. Monck has quite lately, in his ingenioas yet slightly hasty essay, 
Space and Vision, recast the intoitiye theory, while Dr. Stnmpf, in much 
fuller possession of recent observations, distinctly opposes, in the work already 
alluded to, Hebnholtz's empirical interpretations of the facts. At the same 
time this able critic clearly recognises the wide range of empirical inflaenoe on 
our visual judgments. 
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product of past experience, there is nothing mysterious in these 
self-deceptions. All that is required, on this theory, to produce 3uch 
an error, is to arrange artificially a set of external conditions which 
will yield the modicum of sensation apart from those empirical 
adjuncts which customarily attend it and are inseparably associated 
with it. And this is precisely the device which most of these 
experiments just considered aim at accomplishing. On the other 
hand, if we are to accept the hypothesis of space-intuitions, we 
may well ask, what is the meaning of all these signal failures of 
the intuitive faculty when lefb to itself and no longer aided by the 
gleanings of past experience. A single instance of error is suffi- 
cient to destroy the pleasant notion of an infallible consciousness ; 
and if the phenomena of external perception continue to be re- 
ferred tp this august faculty, one cannot see how its unimpugned 
veracity is to afford any longer that repose of confidence which 
has so often been ascribed to it. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to remind the reader that no 
number of such experiments as those here described can at all affect 
the question of the existence of an independent material world. 
Physiologists who experiment with an individual's sensations by 
means of external stimuli, simply assume the antithesis and connection 
of the external and internal — which indeed nobody questions. They 
set themselves not to inquire into the final significance of this 
duality, but simply to determine its various aspects and to for- 
mulate its laws. Thus, for example, the assumption underlying 
Fechner's experiments, that there is something constant and 
uniform for all minds, as contrasted with the variable impression of 
the particular individual, or particular organic condition, is quite 
as susceptible of interpretation on the Idealist's theory as on the 
Realist's. For this constant is conceivable, either as something quite 
apart from mind, or as the similar and invariable aspect of 
sensation itself. So again, when it is said by Helmholtz, that our 
sensations are signs which are apt to be disregarded when they 
do not indicate objective facts, the statement may be reconciled 
equally well with either of the rival theories. For it is possible to 
regard these objective facts either as independent existences, or as 
the well-assured order of our conscious experiences, the permanent 
arrangements which our sensations and actions exhibit, and by 
virtue of which we are able to avert impending evil and reach 
onward to some increase of our well-being. 



BELIEF: 
ITS VARIETIES AND ITS CONDITIONS. 



One often hears of the boldness of Science in the field of ex- 
ternal nature— how persistently she continues to seize and to re- 
duce to law its manifold mysteries. And one must be prepared to 
hear, for many a day yet, the impotent cry of men who see disap- 
pearing their dearest traditions concerning the situation and destiny 
of their race in the universe. But if this bold explorer raises alarm by 
her swift progress in the outer world, how far greater the conster- 
nation we may expect her to create when she penetrates the hal- 
lowed precincts of the mind. If a harmonious uniformity even in 
the world of matter must shape itself to timid minds as dire neces- 
sity, one may well be prepared for zealous protest against its trans- 
ference to their own free domain . of consciousness. Yet the new 
dea vidrix will never pause at call of timid heart. She has 
already made sure her footing in this untried land, and her ardent 
worshippers even now see the hour approaching when another iaUr 
temple will record the completion of her latest conquest. 

It is perhaps scarcely uncharitable to assert that much of the 
outcry against psychological analysis proceeds from a vague sus- 
picion that to discover the roots of our thoughts may be to 
perceive their unsoundness. Most people with any pretension to 
culture have reflected sufficiently to perceive how frequently ideas 
and sentiments grow up without any rational basis. And they 
can hardly fail to see that a full development of mental science 
will thcow a curious light into many a hidden nook and crevice 
of consciousness. The first impulse of a stouter mind in view of 
this timidity is to cry tnundus vuli dec^i; ergo decipiatur. But 
this temper is instantly checked, apart from considerations of a 
higher benevolence, by the reflection that any permanent pre- 
vention of enlightenment in this direction is beyond our powers. 
However much we may wish, we cannot long blind ourselves 
before the advancing light of day. People must soon come to 
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see how they acquire their prejadices as well as their cogni- 
tions ; and one is onlj seeking to accelerate a natural movement 
when he helps to promulgate the luminous results which this branch 
of positive science has already reached. 

"~ The last stronghold which traditional sentiment has to defend 
against the assaults of natural explanation, appears to be human 
belief. It seems plain enough why a scientific treatment of this 
phenomenon should awaken the strongest mode of resistance of 
that conservative force. To attempt any rational account of 
the phenomena of belief is, to the common mind, to threaten to 
disturb the foundations of some of the most sacred of human 
interests. Everybody perceives that belief, say in a gfiven re- 
ligious truth, is not a universal, invariable instinct; and even 
cultured minds may be conscious that they are daily influenced 
by persuasions for which they could give no logical justification. 
This fact, however, does not much disturb people so long as they 
are not compelled to think about it ; but when psychology 
proposes to open up the secret processes of the mind, and to 
trace step by step the growth of their prevailing creeds, they are 
apt to resent the proposal as an unnecessary rupture of their 
mental quietude. 

This seems to be the somewhat painful impression which recent 
inquiries into the first germinations of belief are producing in 
many intelligent minds. The causes which have operated in throw- 
ing this study more particularly on the hands of the present and 
proximate generations are worthy of being noticed. On the one 
hand the great stimulus given to the study of human evolution, 
more especially to inquiries into the history of primitive man, his 
ideas and habits, has served to bring prominently into view the 
action of circumstances in modifying human belief, while it has 
exhibited among the most unlike varieties of race the prevalence 
of certain believing tendencies or instincts. On the other side, 
psychological analysis has been carried forward to a point of greater 
exactness. In this manner subjective reflection, assisted and cor- 
rected, as it ever must be, by wide historical information, has been 
attracted to the phenomenon of belief as a distinct and urgent pro- 
blem in the science of mind. That even after this problem had 
been recognised its answer did not readily appear, seems explicable 
by the particular intricacy of the subject. Belief, however simple a 
thing it appears at first sight, is really a highly composite state of 
mind, or at least involves the presence of numerous other forms of 
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consciousness. Thus, to give but one example, it is easily seen that 
eyery belief implies an idea, and that the laws of the one must some- 
how or other be influenced by the laws of the other. Consequently 
the science of ideas, their formation, and the order of their re- 
currence, has to precede the science of belief. Agreeably to this, 
we find that the question of the precise nature and laws of belief, 
though it has for some while received special attention from British 
psychologists, still remains to a considerable degree an open one. 

According to the old methods of psychology, by which the mind 
was regarded as a group of certain popularly distinguished faculties 
or powers, the subject of belief was easily overlooked. The various 
manifestations of confidence, such as intuition, memory, inference, 
were sharply separated by the writers of that class as having 
nothing in common. On the other hand, the opposite school of 
thinkers, who were a little too eager to resolve all mental states into 
modes of one fundamental process, the operation of association, 
readily overlooked the cardinal psychological difierence between 
simply conceiving something, and believing in it as an actuality. 
Among writers of this school, Hume seems to have perceived in 
belief something more than the mere operation of ideas. He speaks 
frequently of this phenomenon as a seniimenty and he appears to 
have regarded it as an ultimate fietct, though governed by the 
conditions of association and habit.* 

Since the subject has been brought into prominent notice, two 
distinct inquiries have presented themselves. First of all, it has 
been asked whether belief is an elementary or a derivative state of 
mind ; that is, whether, like our ideas of extension or moral right- 
ness, it can be traced back to the union of certain simpler states of 
mind, or whether it is as much a primitive unanalysable state 
of consciousness as the sensation of blue or the pain of a bodily 
hurt. Secondly, the question has been raised more or less distinctly 
whether, supposing the phenomenon to be indivisible and unique, it 
does not always follow other mental states as its conditions, and 
what number of pre-existing phenomena must be reckoned among 
these conditions. To make the latter inquiry plain, recourse may 
again be had to the analogy of other mental phenomena. A sen- 
sation, for instance, is treated by the psychologist as an ultimate 



* "The difference between fiction and belief lies in some sentiment or feel- 
ing which is annexed to the latter, and not io the former." — An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Human Undentanding, sect, v., part iL. 
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datum, the causes of which are for him only a secondary study. 
Although every sensation follows certain physiological processes, 
within the realm of mind proper it forms the first link in the chain 
of explanation. On the other hand, an idea is not such an ultimate 
datum, hut is known to have as its conditions a previous sensation 
and a medium of reproduction. The question, then, may he put 
thus : Does helief , as to its origin, resemble a sensation or an idea P 

With respect to the first point, an attempt was made by James 
Mill, in his celebrated Analysis^ to resolve all cases of belief into 
mere forms of inseparable association. When we believe in the 
past or future conjunction of two events, the process, ho thinks, is 
nothing but the operation of on irresistible attraction between the 
corresponding ideas, so that we cannot think of the one event 
except as accompanied by the other. This view ignores, as wtks 
just now hinted, the difference between imagination and belief — 
ideas which point to some objective fact beyond themselves, and 
those which have no such reference ; and on this ground Mr. J. S. 
Mill deems it to be unsatisfactory. If belief were nothing but a 
transformation of inseparably associated ideas, then, as Mr. Mill 
says, every case of such association would develop belief. But as a 
matter of fact we are frequently compelled, as in the case of the 
apparent motion of the sun, to conceive events in one way and to 
believe them in another. . 

Another and far more elaborate attempt to resolve belief into 
simpler psychological phenomena has since been made by Professor 
Bain. It is one of the great merits of this eminent psychologist 
that he has broaght into a juster prominence the active side of the 
' human mind. By the addition of the phenomena of spontaneous 
activity and muscular sensibility to what may in contrast be called 
our passive sensations, he has been able to place in a perfectly new 
light such psychological problems as the origin of our ideas of 
space and matter, and the growth of volition. To this same region 
of consciousness Mr. Bain refers the peculiar state of mind which is 
termed belief. His theory is a little complicated, and only a few 
essential points can be presented here. We all admit, says this 
writer, that the proper result, and the infallible test of belief are to be 
found in a man's actions. Unless a professed creed ia seen to afiect 
the course of the individual's conduct, we doubt his sincerity \ while 
promptness and unwavering persistence in action are always ac- 
cepted as a proof of intensity of conviction. Now, Mr. Bain adds, 
not only is readiness to act the sure outcome and test of belief^ but it 
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is the essence of the believing state itself. Through the fact of our 
natural spontaneity we are ever ready, previous to experience, to 
act somehow. This state of mind may, so far as I understand the 
author, be termed the force of belief in the abstract, viewed, as one 
views material force in mechanics, without any reference to direction 
or other concrete circumstances. In order that it may become the 
concrete state of mind which we know as confidence, some sug- 
gestion of ideas consequent on a measure of experience, however 
limited, is necessary. Tet this atom of experience, though needed 
to give an object or a definite direction to belief, does not constitute 
or even, at first at least, determine its force. The first expectations 
of young children, following, it may be, a single accidental conjunc- 
tion of events, cannot be said to owe their intensity to the amount 
of experience. The force of those beliefs was a pre-existing force, 
the readiness " to act and follow out every opening" ; it did not 
spring from the experience, but was simply turned by it into one 
particular channel. 

This affiliation of belief to the active side of human nature ap- 
pears to me to involve a real progress towards the solution of the 
problem. So far as Mr. Bain brings to light the operation of 
natural activity as an important condition of belief, his position may 
be regarded as above all attack. But one is unable to see how 
belief is in any way resolvable into activity. The reader will at once 
perceive that this question is mer^y one of the difference already 
explained between analysing a mental state into other and simpler 
states, and assigning to it certain pre-existent states as its conditions. 
The point is a difficult one, and I offer my own view of it, diverging 
slightly, as it does, from that of so profound a psychologist, with a 
considerable measure of hesitation. 

First of all then, attention may be called to the generic difference 
which subjective reflection discovers between the two states of mind 
— activity, or proneness to action, and belief. Mr. Bain appears to 
find in the former all the essential characteristics of the latter ; but 
one suspects that to most persons they are fundamentally distinct^ 
And just as they eijre prima facie heterogeneous states of mind, so it 
appears impossible to derive one from the other according to any 
known mental laws. At first sight indeed it may seem that, given 
an original spontaneous force predisposing to action, pltis a con- 
junction of ideas offering a channel for action, we are able a priori 
to infer the existence of belief. But in truth this is only in appear- 
ance. All that we could so infer, as a necessary consequence of 
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the data, is action^ in a given direotion, not belief,* From a 
strong inclination to act somehow, and the presentation of a certain 
course of action (by a process of association), one sees that action 
mast follow. Bat no one coald ever have predicted from these 
conditions that, along with this taming of the stream of active 
energy into a particular channel, there would present itself the new 
and unique phenomenon, expectation or assurance. 

Just as we do not find belief involved in activity, so we can 
conceive, and may find belief without any accompanying activity. 
No doubt, in the structure of our mental constitution, belief is most 
intimately connected with action ; yet there is surely no contra- 
diction in conceiving of a mind, perfectly destitute of action, partici- 
pating in this feeling. We can readily represent to ourselves the 
case of a helpless paralytic, carefully tended by nurses, who might 
come to anticipate periodic recurrences of his comforts, and feel at 
the signs of their approach all that elation of mind which is just as 
much an effect of confidence as action itself. Mr. Bain admits that 
in mature life our beliefs become detached from this primitive root 
of activity, so that we hold to doctrines without any distinct 
purpose of acting upon them. But so far as I can judge, this 
non-active mode of belief it just as elementary as the other, and 
frequently appears simultaneously with it. The common illustration 
of this form of belief is found in the first anticipations of pain. In 
the trite allusion to the child that has once burnt its finger, we 
have a case of strong belief produced in direct opposition to the 
force of spontaneous activity. Mr. Bain distinctly says tibat these 
first experiences of pain are a direct check to spontaneity. In chil- 
dren of unrobust constitution, a single instance of painful check is 
enough to prostrate action for some considerable period, the mind 
being now under the sway of what we may in distinction call a 
passive belief, the confidence in an impending evil. But if activity 
be the one great source of belief, how is it possible to account for 
this confidence, springing up just as certainly and persisting just as 
forcibly as the other, when spontaneity is at zero P We know that 
in many of these cases when spontaneity is high, the painfal colli- 

* It is worthy of remark that Mr. Bain does employ the elementary faets of 
our active constitation, together with association, to derive the phenomena of 
volition ; and in this case, I think, he has saoceeded most completely in 
showing the will to be a secondary and composite state of mind, inferrible 
frpm more rudimentary states. A comparison of this analysis with that of 
belief will serve, perhaps, to make this point clearer. 
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eios prodncea merely a subsequent doubt; bat this doubt is onlj a 
mean state between two estremea of belief, one of wUich appears 
wben the tide of nd:ire energy is at its lowest. We Iedow also that 
a repetition of soch painfnl experiences in a vigorons mind ia the 
occasion of B. new form of proper active belief, namely, a con- 
fidence ID onr power of avoiding the evil. Bat this ia in most 
oftses a later growth, requiring lapse of time and freqaent experi- 
ments in action, and does not alter the fact of an intermediate state 
of belief which we call painfiil anticipation ; nnless indeed one wera 
to refuse to apply the name belief to this mode of ideally grasping 
B coming czperieDce. 

If it is possible to find in certain forma of anticipation a type 
of belief which does not spring from activity, we roay li foHtori 
expect to discover its traces in memory. This would seem, 
sorely, to be a distinct mode of confidence not resolvable into any 
antioi pat ions, definite or imaginary. When with a present idea I 
have an aasnrance of a past reality, the phenomenon strikes one as 
nniqno, and inexplicable by any reference to action. Yet Mr. Bain 
thinks onr belief in a past sensation is still resolvable into a readi- 
ngs to act npon it; or, where there is no prospect of action, into a 
stale of feeling similar to that which we cherish towards impres< 
raons which we are ready to act on. The last case is thns illns- 
trated : " I believe that I yesterday ran np against a wall to keep 
ont of the way of a carriage. I have no disposition to do anything 
in coDseqaence of that conviction ; yet 1 call it a conviction, and nob 
a mere notion, becanse 1 am aBeoted by it in the same way ua I am 
by another reoollection that I do act upon. I feel that if there 
were any likelihood of being jammed up in that spot again, I should 
not go that way if I oonld help it." • So that here, too, there b 
" still a reference to action more or less remote." But my conten- 
tion ia, that belief in a pa.st fact is instantaneona, and precedes by a 
perceptible interval of time any snch reflection of present or future 
possibility. This may be seen, too, in the fact that belief attaches 
itself quite aa poweri'olly to recoUdctioos which by their nature 
admit of no fnture repetitions, as it cloes to those which are suscep- 
tible of confirmation by a new experience. I believe, for example, 
quite as firmly in the death of a particular relative aa in one of the 
mnoy recurring facts of daily life.t 

• Bmetiont and Will, p, 5fi4. 

t 8inao this essa; wan pat into tjpc I liave leitml. through the kindness o( 
ProteEsor Bain himself, that he has modified his statemtut of the relation b«- 
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It seems, then, reasonable to say that belief, thongh commonly 
bearing the closest relation to action, is not reducible to any form 
of activity, since it is possible to conceive perfectly well the play of 
the various active impulses unaccompanied by belief, and since, 
moreover, belief oflen appears in which no effect of activity is per- 
ceptible. How then, it will be asked, is action related to belief? 
If activity is not the raw material of belief, nor its invariable con- 
dition, what is the connection between the two P This question 
conducts us to the solution of the general problem of the deriva- 
tion and causation of belief. 

The preceding argument has aimed at showing that belief 
cannot be resolved into inseparability of association, or into the 
primitive activity of the system ; and this may suffice for establish- 
ing the distinct and unique character of the phenomenon. In sup- 
port of this conclusion, I am glad to be able to appeal to so great 
a psychological authority as Mr. J. S. Mill. After examining the 
phenomena of belief, more especially in their relation to inseparable 
association, he finds the difference between a mere combination of 
ideas, and one which recalls to us a combination of sensations as 
actually experienced, to be something which ** always returns on 
our hands as an ultimate postulate." * 

The great problem of belief is thus seen to be, not to resolve 
the phenomenon into more primitive modes of mental activity, but 
to determine the conditions of its varying directions and intensities. 
What these are, and how they act, we will now consider. And 
in doing so, it will be possible, one thinks, to assign the kind and 
measure of influence due to our active impulses. 

Mr. Bain, whose authority in favour of s6 large a part of the 
theory now advocated I am naturally glad to be able to appeal to, 
finds the modifying influenoes of belief, those which in his view sup- 
plement and interfere with the force of primitive activity, to be the 
laws of association, and the control exercised by the feelings. The 

tween action and belief in a note appended to the last edition of his Compendium 
of Mental Science, He there tells us that he no longer regards belief as the 
outgrowth of spontaneous activity bat as ** an incident of our intellectual nature, 
although dependent as to its energy upon our active and emotional tendencies." 
I am gratified to find that there is far less difference between Mr. Bain's theory 
and my own than I had supposed. I regret having overlooked this reannotmoe- 
ment of Mr. Bain*s views ; bat I have decided to leave the argument in the text 
as it is, with the hope that it may contribate to a precise appreciation of the 
relation of action to belief. 

* Mill's AnaJyeit, vol. I Editor's Note, p. 416, et ieq. 
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second of these forces has been treated by Kim witb & maet«rlj 
completeoess. and mj taek in reference to it will be simply to follow 
out bis principles into some of their nnmerona ramifioationa. The 
efleots of association are mnch more obvions. and offer leas room 
for divergence of opinion, as indeed is ahowu by the tendency of 
writers to refer to this process all the effects of belief. Yet even 
here, one may ventare to think, something has etill to be done 
towards accooating for some of the more complicated intellectnal 
devetopraents which many of the higher forms of conviction, gnch 
OS philosophical intuition, appear to involve. The operation of 
spontaneous activity in nooriahing belief, as distinguished from its 
effect on volnntary action, I shall endeavour to connect with the 
lawa of feeling or emotional excitement in general. Finally, refer- 
ence will bo made to the question, how far the will is able to check 
or otherwise control the impnlBOs of our believing nature. Thoa 
one has to examine the development of the Intellectual, the Emo- 
tional, and the Volitional conditions of belief. 

The intellect, it is clear, cannot come into play nntil experience 

has supplied some materials. To think of, to remember, to imagine 

something, mnst inclnde, among other things, an impression or 

actnal sensation, which, in leaving behind in a modification of brain- 

Btructure a corresponding idea, has furnished the raw material of 

intellectual industry. Belief has been commonly regarded as an 

intellectual function, and certainly it a.ppears to contain in every 

instance some intellectual element. To believe, means to believe in 

something ; and in order to this, a definite idea of the thing believed 

in is necessary. Hence it appears evident, that a nnivereal ante- 

^^oedent of belief is some rudimentary experience, and more especially 

^BigH aensation. Such an experienoe offers an opening, a definite 

^^I^BhI, tbroDgfa which the believing impulse may flow ; and it 

^BlS^ futile to look for any traces of belief prior to this experience.* 

• According to ProfesBor Bain, the worlongs. of belief may be discemod before 
there has been time for experience to (lappl; the mind with any definite ideas. 
TbnB he thinlia that vhen a child's mind ii elated bf some new pleasure " the 
situation contains all that is meant b; toll and onboanded oonfidenoe that the 
fntnre and distant nill be eiaotly what the present ie " (Note to Uill's A nalyrit 
p. 39fl). Bioiilarly, be ima^tincB that in a state of actnaJ thirst the mind would 
bediapoeed to believe thai it alwajvwaaand always would be thirsty. Bat ejva 
D thete hypollieticat instances— which appear to me to mvolfe ideas of the 
past and lutore, and therefore nmnerons experiences— we may atill see the direct 
action of experience. For thii tendency to SU np the fntnre and the past inth 
loaterialB supplied b; the preaent is the aimplen ooneeivable mode of interenoe 
from experience. 
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Logicians cnstomarily assume that all objects of belief are sus- 
ceptible of propositional form.* This is, no doubt, true of all our 
mature and definite beliefs. Even when a person says, '* I believe in 
God,'* he implicitly affirms, as Mr. Bain has shown, that God exists, 
or that God created the universe. Yet, while this assumption may be 
justified in the case of the logician, the psychologist has to look back 
for germs of belief which precede all affirmation and negation. 

I venture to submit, that the primitive germ of all belief, the 
earliest discoverable condition that precedes in its influence that of 
action, is to be found in the transition from a sensation to an idea. 
After repeated experiences of a particular sensation, say that of a 
bright light, the child's mind retains an image of the impression, 
which, though resembling it and recalling it, is felt to be different 
from it in certain respects. Wherein consists that difference be- 
tween an idea and a sensation which precedes all distinct knowledge 
of the outer world, it is not, perhaps, needful to determine here. It 
may suffice to say, after Mr. Mill, that we should never be able to 
attach distinct associations to the one or the other, and so contrast 
the outer and material world with the inner and spiritaal, unless 
there existed, ah initio^ some distinguishable peculiarities in the 
two experiences. One point of difference, however, is certainly dis- 
coverable : namely, the unequal intensities of the two experiences, 
the element of feeling or emotional excitement in a sensation bein^ 
clearly greater than that of the corresponding idea. This fact is 
important as serving to explain why the young mind may be sup- 
posed to reflect so distinctly on the absent sensation. An idea of a 
flame, to return to our illustration, would lead the infant conscious- 
ness to dwell on the sensation of which it seems to tell, just because 
that imagined experience is felt at the moment to be deeper and 
intenser than the present one. And this would take place before 
any associations of objectivity with the sensation had been arrived 
at. Nor need any suggestions of time accompany this revival of a 
past impression. When the infant mind, in its half dream-like 
thought, had not yet learnt to mark off the present and the past, it 
might, not improbably, even then have vaguely felt this strange like- 
ness in unlikeness between the fiaint fugitive idea, and the intense ab- 
sorbing sensation. Now, in this curious mental event, the partial 



* It 18 possible, indeed, that progressing philology may show that among many 
peoples, oonfidenoe in a reality is sosoeptible of expression in other than our 
familiar affirmative forms of langoage. 
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reprodnction of a past sensation by tbe medium of a present idea 
felt to be like it, one seems to find tbe origin of tbe oldest and most 
simple form of belief. For as soon as tbis experience becomes 
possible, and tbe present idea and tbe absent sensation are dis- 
tinguisbed, it seems certain tbat tbe mind would fall into tbe 
attitude of belief witb respect to tbe absent sensation. In otber 
words, if tbe infant could fully describe to us its state of mind, it 
migbt not improbably do so by saying, " Tbere is som^ing in my 
mind tbat carries tbougbt away to anotber tbiug brigbter and 
better tban itself, wbicb tbing is not exactly in my mind just 
now, but yet seems near and ready to enter it." In tbe inexplicable 
fact tbat a present idea carries on its face tbe mark of its origin, 
and reminds of tbe sensation wbicb preceded it, we appear to bave 
tbe last accessible stage in tbe bistory of belief. Belief and memory, 
in tbe sense of tbe idea pointing to tbe absent sensation, appear to 
be mutually involved in tbis analysable mental process, neitber being 
conceivable apart from tbe otber. We may say, if we like, tbat 
belief arises from tbe inberent tendency of tbe idea to approximate 
in cbaracter and intensity to tbe sensation of wbicb it is tbe off- 
spring. It is tbe only equivalent for a present experience wbicb an 
idea of tbe experienced feeling seems fitted to bring witb it. 

Let us now pass to consider a few of tbe most striking develop- 
ments of tbis simple process. Tbrougbout tbe various forms 
buman confidence successively assumes, tbe presence of tbis in- 
stinctive impulse to believe in sometbing suggested by a present 
idea may be traced. And tbe most precise convictions of tbe 
logician are really modifications of tbis rudimentary mental process. 

At first, tben, tbe distinction between idea and reality being but 
imperfectly recognised, one may expect to find tbe belief wbicb 
attends an idea approximating to a present realization. At sucb a 
stage of mental development only very intense ideas, it may be 
presumed, will persist in consciousness. All fainter images will be 
too indistinct to arrest attention. And tbis intensity of tbe idea will 
naturally tend to assimilate it to an actual sensation. Tbe most 
striking cases of tbis illusion are to be found, of course, in abnormal 
mental states, wben vivid ideas are constantly mistaken for real 
impressions. Similarly, opiates bave tbe effect of exalting con- 
sciousness so as to give apparently tbe force of an actual sensation 
to a mere tbougbt. Wben a person in sucb an excited condition of 
tbe brain says, ''I see a splendid ligbt," "I bear encbanting 
music," we may observe tbe conmion point of departure of belief 
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and aotnal experience. The normal contrast between idea and 
sensation being obliterated, belief ceases, so &r as its subject is 
concerned, to be belief, and becomes a present fruition. 

A slightly higher stage of belief is reached when the idea, though 
intense, is not completely confounded with sensation, but by virtue 
of its great force assumes the form of a near reality. All the earlier 
beliefs of children and savage races illustrate this mode of belief. 
If one relates a wonderful phenomenon to a child, it will very likely 
exclaim : " I can almost see it myself,** " I fancy I'm now looking 
at it." If its imagination be very active, one may notice in addition 
various signs of expectancy, as though it were looking for an im« 
mediate presentation of the reality. We here see ideas rendered 
very vivid by emotional associations, accompanied by belief in a 
near reality. If asked to define its anticipations more nearly, the 
child would probably fail to make itself intelligible. It appears to 
have no definite notion of when or how. There is an ideal activity 
awake, which is tending ever and again to pass into that perfect 
illusion of which mention was just now made. But the ideas being 
normal ones, though exceedingly vivid, are still distinguishable 
from sensations, and hence the state of mind is one of energetic 
anticipation which resembles, yet is not confounded with, the actual 
experience itself. This state of mind may perhaps be looked on as 
the simplest differentiation of a belief in a sensation from an actual 
experience of it. The proximity of this experience is not necessarily 
thought out in distinct terms of time or space. At the same time, 
since the state of mind is a constant striving, so to speak, to 
simulate the form of sensation, which is only checked by a recogni- 
tion of the difference — the first manifestation of a restraining 
criticism on belief — the assurance of a near reality shows itself most 
prominently in immediate anticipation or the expectation of a 
swiftly coming fruition. 

Illustrations of this simple form of belief may be found in abun- 
dance in the mental history of children and the least civilized races 
of mankind, and are not wanting even in the mature convictions of 
cultured men. The most effective way of raising an idea to a certain 
pitch of vividness is by the associative force of a present sensation. 
Most of us probably can easily remember instances in which we 
.Boi^ht by concentrated thought to call up a clear image of an 
absent scene, as a home, a landscape, of which there was nothing in 
our immediate surroundings to remind us. But all our striving to 
, construct a vivid picture was futile, till some actual impressiony 
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wliethGr the soand of a voice, or the eight of & face, brought it book 
with a startling brilliancj and force. Sometimea the preseat 
Bensation calls ap by contigaons association the idea of an im> 
pression joined to the former; and in these cases, if the past 
impression thus ideally revived was a highly striking one, tlie idea 
will be vivid, and attended with this immediate expectation. A 
jonng child manifests this eagernces of anticipation at the sonnd 
of water ponred into its bath, and at the sight of its food ; and 
many an older child cannot be induced to approach a spot where it 
experienced some severe pain- In these examples closeness of aa- 
Bociation raises the idea of some pleasure or pain with great force, 
and hence the belief is as little as possible removed from the con- 
scioQsness of the present reaUty. This same intensity of belief may 
be seen among savage tribes. In the qnaint doctrines of animism 
one may see how the experience of disaster or terror served'to 
invest localities and material objects with a permanently haaoted 
character. The nncaltnred man who attribates his loss of cattle or 
his bodily hart to the proximity of a vengeful spirit, resident per- 
haps in some dark lowering rock, cannot approach the fatal spot 
without thrilling expectations of a like calamity. 

A very cnrioos example of this vivid anticipation brought abont 
by the suggestive force of a connected impression is to be found in 
language, A word is nothing but a certain sound artificially con- 
nected with some particular object as a sign which man can volun- 
tarily reproduce for the purposes of intercourse. Hence an uttered 
word, like any other present sensation, may call np the idea of a 
past associated impression with great intensity. To name to a 
highly imaginative child a beautiful object, a terrible phenomenon, 
a past holiday, or punishment, or indeed any highly impressive 
experience, is to raise an exciting anticipation of the reality. The 
picseut mention of a name serves, by a very simple mental law, to 
bring near to the present moment an absent reality. Many traces 
of this influence may be found in the heUefs of the uncultured, 
whether among ourselves or in the lower races of man. The qnaint 
superstitions embodied in all forms of verbol charm- — the belief that 
there resides a mysterious potency in the mere mention of painful 
and terrible facts, illustrated by the use of circnitous euphemisms — 
seem to owe some part of their vitality at least, to the disposition 
of the mind to make a present reality of any idea vividly suggested-i 
to it. In higher st^es of culture we may see the same power ot' 
language in the temporary illusion of a reader buried in the thrilling 
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descriptions of bistory or romance. Who has not felt the abrupt 
cessation of snch absorbing perusal to be like the waking from a 
strange vivid dream, in which, as by magic, a whole new -world 
revealed itself in immediate vision P As a singular example of this 
variety of belief in cultured minds, I may cite the frequent con- 
fusion of sensation and inference in observing the outer world. It 
is now quite certain that we do not see the solidity or third dimen- 
sion of an object in the same sense as we see colour or hear sound. 
Any one may prove this by looking through a stereoscope at a flat 
design, where he will be just as confident of seeing the solidity of 
tree or house as when looking at real objects, though in this case 
it is demonstrably absent. The phenomena of vision are a very 
curious study to one who wants to know how far this illusion of the 
senses can go.* Now this strong persuasion of present reality is 
simply a remarkable instance of belief in a near experience tending 
to pass into a feeling of its actual presence. A man*s knowledge of 
solidity, as of distance in general, is derived from muscular ex- 
periences, and would never have been gained by the eye alone. Yet 
so powerfully are these experiences of movement and touch associated 
in his mind with certain visual signs, that the presence of the latter 
calls up an irresistible conviction of the immediate presence of the 
others also. 

Sometimes it is a partial resemblance between the present and past 
impression which calls up the idea of a past sensation, and in this case 
too the belief may be of the same intense and immediate character. 
If the present impression precisely resembles the past, the mind will 
bo naturally absorbed in the present, and there will be no room for 
such anticipation ; but if the resemblance is only partial, conscious- 
ness may be turned, so to speak, towards the absent reality. In other 
words, the presence of an impression or object disposes the mind to 
believe in the nearness of its like. All of us, perhaps, have ex- 
perienced a vague yet intense and unaccountable kind of expectation 
when a strange face, seen for an instant in a crowd, has called up 
another and familiar one. The image persists, and haunts the 
mind, and we continually detect ourselves looking for the reality, 
even though a moment's reflection is sufficient to show us the 
absurdity of the quest. The quaint fancies of children are often 



* This side of sensation has been plaoed in new light by the researches of 
Helmholtz and other German inquirers. See the essay on recent Qerman 
Elzperiments with Sensation. 
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traceable to this mental process. The confusion of strong re- 
semblance with identity, which children often manifest to the 
perplexity of observers, seems nothing bnt this phenomenon in a 
slightly new shape. When in their tiny play they mimic scenes and 
persons, asserting that this puppet is so-and-so, this little sand 
structure a parlour or a mansion, it looks as though their minds 
so vividly imaged the realities they so oddly seek to imitate, as to 
believe for the moment in their actual presence.* So, too, in 
the curious development of savage animism, in which the slightest 
resemblance to human form in tree or rock or log was sufficient to 
invest it with a quasi-human spirit, does it not appear as if the 
powerful suggestion of a thing by the link of resemblance were 
sufficient to awaken a belief in its near existence ? 

Although this powerful revival of idea is commonly effected by a 
present sensation, it is no doubt referrible in some instances to a 
subjective origin. In the current of images that daily sweeps 
through consciousness, there emerges now and again some one 
which adheres, so to speak, to the mental banks, and gains vividness 
as it lingers in consciousness. We are unable to account for its 
presence, yet are aware that along with it is a distinct tendency to 
look for the corresponding reality. All the phenomena of mysterious 
presentiments, supernatural warnings, and vague forebodings might 
be shown to be examples of this tendency of an idea, if sufficiently 
vivid, to revert, so to speak, to its original sensational form. 

Here then may be found, perhaps, the first intellectual conditions 
of belief, the simplest mental channel, which the strong inborn 
current of trust finds and follows out. In the instinctive tran- 
sitions of mind &om a recurring idea to the actual sensation typified 
by it, there seem to present themselves the first awkward yet 
necessary trials of human faith. We may now pass on to consider 
the transformation of this iumiature type of belief into higher and 
more precise varieties. 

The first mode of a more definite belief shows itself in an imme- 
diate anticipation. As soon as an animal or young child can 
conceive that the believed reality will definitely follow some other 
experience present at the moment, its belief passes from the first 
crude stage just described into a more logical form, assurance of 
some connection between facts, or readiness to assert a proposition. 



* I have elBewhere sought to trace in this crude belief of play the earliest 
germs of artistic imitation. See the essay on iBsthetios. 
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A more advanced intellectual state allows tbe farther differentiation 
of anticipation and memory, the projection of the suggested reality 
into some definite point of the future or of the past. It has been 
said by Mr. Mill that anticipation and memory are primitive forma 
of belief which it is vain to seek to render any simpler. Yet possibly, 
if our assumption respectiog the first form of belief is correct, we 
may by means of it trace out the steps by which the two great 
poles of mature beliefs, the known and unknown, are fashioned and 
fixed. 

Let us seek to imagine, then, the stage of mental development 
when ideas of sufficient vividness predispose the mind to gras^ a pre- 
sent or an adjacent reality. With repeated and enlarged experience 
this rash faith is frequently rebuked. No reality presents itself 
answering to the ardent mental image. Take the case of a vivid 
revival of idea through resemblance. A young child has just 
feasted, we will suppose, on the luscious pulp of an orange. You 
present him with a brightly painted ball, and he begins to suck it in 
full belief of the sweetness awaiting him. His disappointment will 
act as a check to this random propensity, and help to confine belief 
to certain definite connections. Thus, the child will begin to examine 
the ball, to note the amount of its dissimilarity to an orange, and so 
to attach the belief in sweet taste to a more definite group of im« 
pressions: namely, the visible form and colour, and the tactile 
sensations of roughness, weight, temperature, etc., which make up a 
complete perception of the fruit. Henceforth his belief will be far 
more susceptible of strict interpretation as a definite anticipation of 
a consequent B, certified by the presence of an antecedent A. Con- 
fidence has now ceased to be absolute and immediate, and begins 
modestly to limit itself to certain definite contingencies, while the 
object of belief is thus removed, so to speak, to a definite distance 
from the believing mind. 

Take another case. You may have nursed a young child while 
you sat before a piano and played. The effect of the tune was 
evidently elating. The attention was keen, there was pleasure in 
the scarce fashioned features, and the motor excitement which 
made it so difficult for you to hold it betrayed the mental exhila- 
ration. You suddenly stopped, and noticed perhaps the confasion 
and disappointment in the young &hoe. It looked wonderingly, as 
though puzzled at the unbidden cessation of so much joy ; and ever 
and again seemed to be anticipating a renewal of the melody. 
What appears to happen in the growing consciousness during these 
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momentB ? The idoas of tboBe sweet aounds persist, and fill up the 
mind. They naturaJlj lead, as has been shown, to belief in a 
present reality. Bat this is fonod to be wanting, and confidence 
now passes into a new phase, the memory of something past. Here 
there is another mode of transition of the first germs of beliel 
from vagueness to definiteness, fr«m an nnconditioned to a con- 
ditioned form, from immediate apprehensioo to a calm distant 
contemplation. Aa in the former case an impatient and delusive 
grasp of a present reality was tamed down to a quiet anticipation 
of a conditioned result, so here it is reduoed to a contented aasur> 
&oce of a past reality. 

Bat what conditions, it may ht aaked, determine the primitive 
vague type of belief to pass now into anticipation, now into memory P 
To answer this is far from easy, yet something may perhaps be done 
towards it by help of a theory of sensation recently propounded by 
M. Taine in his highly interesting work, Ds I' Iiildligence. The 
hypothesis of this writer, though undoubtedly ountaining much 
that is purely fanciful, appears to come so near the imth of the 
matter now discussed as to deserve special consideration. 

M. Taine conceives each of our sensations to be divisible into 
parts, of which the most important are the two extremities, the 
commeoceuient and the termination. Each of these extremities 
most be supposed to cohere with the adjacent extremity of the 
preceding or succeeding sensation, just as the various adjacent 
parte of the same sensation cohere together. Thus the whole series 
of oar sensations is made np of an indefinite number of molecular 
parts (having dimensions in time only) by the mutual cohesion of 
which all are fused into one. Now when any idea is suggested to 
the mind it is at first antagonistic to the actual sensation or other 
Bta[« of mind, of the moment. This antagonism, however, soon 
ceases, and its cessation is effected by means of the mechanism just 
described. The new idea ceases to clash with the present sensatioa 
when it enters into one form of this contact with it, that is to say, 
when either its anterior extremity touches the other's posterior, 
or its posterior extremity adjost* itself to the other's anterior. 
Which of these arrangements it will light on in any given case 
depends on the previoos relation of the sensations. Thus, if the 
sensation B has commonly followed the sensation A, the idea of B 
will elide in front of the present sensation A, and appear as an 
expectation or previdoa ; or if B is the sensation of the moment, 
the idea of A will slide behind it, and present itself as a memory. 
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Sacli appears to be the sabstance of M. Taine's theory so far as it 
bears on our immediate problem.* 

While deeming much of M. Taine's theory too subjective, and his 
phraseology too figurative^ one may still hold that some of the 
considerations he suggests throw a real light on the mental process. 
It appears probable that psychologists, in analysing the mind into 
sensations and ideas, have been too apt to look at these as isolated 
phenomena, whereas in our actual experience they are closely 
combined. Of these combinations, the simplest, most universal, and 
most impressive, is that of antecedent and consequent. When, for 
instance, I experience in succession the two sensations, the visual 
impression of a yellow surface of a particular kind, and the peculiar 
taste of an orange, it is not a complete account of this fragment of 
my mental history to enumerate these sensations ; for, in addition 
to the single feelings, I had the peculiar state of consciousness 
known as a transition from one sensation to another, and conse- 
quently, when I think of it afterwards, the idea in my mind is of 
the first impression of sight giving place to the second impression of 
taste. When the consecutive sensations are strongly contrasted 
these transitions are more impressive and more likely to persist in 
memory. For instance, when the impression a child receives from 
the visible preparation of its food gives place to the new group of 
feelings excitod by eating, the passage is a very impressive element 
of consciousness, and when the first sensations are again excited, 
they tend to awaken the idea of this transition along with them. And 
here one seems to discern the reason of an idea's assuming now the 
form of an expectation, now that of a recollection. In the former 
case the idea is called up, not as a detached mental phenomenon, 
but as the second term of a relation, the mental state into which the 
actual one strives, so to speak, to resolve itself. In other words, to 
borrow M. Taino'a figure, the idea seems to place itself in front of 
the present ruling sensation, and thus we have shadowed forth in 
its most primitive form the idea of futurity. When, on the other 
hand, the idea presents itself as a recollection, it is because it is 
accompanied by a revived feeling of its transition to the present 
dominant sensation. Thus, to refer to an example of Mr. Bain's, the 
child whose thirst] has just been allayed has, with the recurring 
idea of the thirst and as its close and inseparable adjunct, the 

* See De Vlntelligenee^ tome second, livre iii., sections vii. and ix. The 
work has recently been tranalated by Mr. T. D. Haye. 
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renewed sense of its displacement by the present feeling of satis- 
faction. Similarly, in the example selected above, the idea of the 
musical tones carried along with it a distinct ideal shadow of the 
painful cessation, the transition from a full sensation of tone to dreary 
silence. In other words, the idea in these cases is of something 
connected in the peculiar relation of priority with the actual 
experience of the moment. 

Setting out with the supposition that every idea involves a mental 
impulse to realize the corresponding sensation, one may thus dimly 
conceive how it is that this impulse ends, according to varying cir- 
cumstances, either in a recollection of a past, or in an anticipation of 
a coming experience. In either case the primitive craving for a 
present reality receives a check. The mind has to satisfy itself 
with an assurance of something more or less remote. When the 
idea is called up by association as an accompaniment of a present 
sensation, it will naturally take, as we have seen, the form of an 
expectation. When, on the other hand, the idea is due to the mere 
momentum of a recent sensation, it will gradually come to be recog- 
nised as standing for a past reahty. 

It has been assumed here that the tendency of ideal revival is at 
first in the forward direction only : that is, that any idea tends to 
call up its consequent, though not necessarily its antecedent. Hence, 
perhaps, one of the reasons why anticipation is at first so much in 
advance of memory. The fact that the idea of any past impression 
at once gives place to those of succeeding experiences, easily 
prevents its becoming a distinct matter of consciousness. How far 
the power of an idea to call up its predecessor is an integral part ot 
the law of contiguous association may be open to doubt. We are 
all familiar with cases of contiguous impressions which recall one 
another only in the forward direction, as, for example, in repeating 
the alphabet ; and it might be urged with some show of reason that 
ideas are far more powerfully called up by their antecedents than by 
their consequents, and that all our retrogressive revivals of impres- 
sions are largely brought about by means of added and artificial as- 
sociations, especially those of language, acting in a forward direction. 
But leaving this an open question, one may safely sa^ that it is only 
after a certain degree of intellectual development that the mind is 
able to move backwards to a point of experience behind the present. 
The common division of time into certain equal segments and 
equidistant points is a great auxiliary to this process. After a con- 
siderable number of experiences the child comes to know that every 
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present impression has some antecedent, this another antecedent, 
and so on. And it is only when the mind is capable of going back 
over a few definite fixed points to the idea of some distant ex- 
perience, and returning by the normal route of actual experience to 
the present, that a proper and complete conception of a past fact is 
formed.* 

The steps by which belief may be supposed to pass into this 
higher intellectual form, are very similar to those by which we have 
already seen it advance. It is the repeated disappointment of 
expectation that drives back the believing mind to a distinct appre- 
hension of a past experience. Take the case of a young child 
suffering from one of these acute shocks of disappointment. The 
arrival of a certain person has been accompanied in one or two 
instances by the gift of sweets. When the visitor next comes he 
has forgotten his customary generosity, and the child's mind 
passes from the tension of fall hope to the painful experience of 
disappointed trust. While it is thus in suspense, the intellectual 
forces are in full play, through the general tone of mental excitement, 
and by rapid flights and reflights from the present to the past 
^-brought out now in such bold contrast with the present — it 
becomes acutely aware of the independent existence of the past. In 
the painful conflict of mind here experienced one may see how a 
belief in past experieilce becomes sharply differentiated; and in 
this conviction, added to a feeling of the falsity of the present 
assurance, may be traced a rudimentary form of that mental condi- 
tion which underlies later judgments. Henceforth the child will 
begin to attend distinctly to the gprounds of each new expectation, 
to recall deliberately, and to make sure of, the previous experiences, 
and in this manner to use memory as the starting-point of antici- 
pation, the known as the else to the unknown. 

Fully to trace out the development of all our beliefs as regulated 
by experience and association, would require far greater space 
than a single essay offers ; and one may well pass over these details, 
as they have been so ably expounded by previous writers. Suffice 
it to say that the principal influence at work in this progress of 
belief, is the development of a finer capacity of discrimination and 
comparison in respect to repeated and often contradictory experi- 
ences. By these means the mind comes not only to attend more 



* For a very ezhAustive analyBis of the mental prooesoes in the aoqoisition of 
ideas of the past see the work of James MUL 
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carcrolly to the past aa a lexical basis of ite inforencea, but to 
fwinpare and to unite the varionH elementB of this postandereiacter 
notions of permanent sequences, aa distingnished from accidental and 
ilj-obserred cod junctions. In this way the more snbtle and deep- 
lying conditions of expectation reveal tbemselves to the mind, and 
human beliefs tend to approximate to logical coDoloaions. In like 
manner, too, the varions modes of connection between phenomena 
come to be recognised, and the mind acqnirea those notions of co- 
existence, sequence, and permanent eriatence which it is the province 
of logic to define and arrange. Through like procesaea of repeated 
experience and sharpened intellectual action, tlie mind cornea to 
look for antecedents to impreesions lying outside ite own series of 
Bensations, to conceive a possible impreesion as the originating cause 
of a present one, and so to arrive at that vast stream of objective 
events which flows ou beyond, and independently of, the actual series 
of feelings making up ita own individual life- Howlangoi^ assists 
na in marking off the past from the fntmre, the known from the 
unknown, the actual from the possible, and in giving a new per- 
sistence, a dne exactness, and so a universal applicability, to the 
products of experience as contained in memory — all this has been so 
fully demonstrated by Mr. Mill in connection with logical evidence, 
that I may simply refer the reader to his great work on that 
subject. 

The other grand influence in transforming our first beliefs into 
exact conclusions of reason is the development of the concepfcive 
fciculty or imagination. The eOecte of this extend, indeed, through 
the whole region of belief. Thus, instead of the few immediate 
anticipations of a child reaching scarce beyond the morrow, we find 
in the mature mind eipoctations reaching forward to months and 
to years. Similarly, with respect to memory. Not only so, but the 
mind learns to believe in what never waa and never will be il« real 
experience. Thus, it projects itself in fancy to the remote fields of 
Space, and feels a strong persuasion of what it would at this moment 
witness were it actnally transported thither. The boy wakes np in 
the morning, and fiuds the garden and trees shrouded in snow, and 
he has a lively conviction that if he had watched through the night 
he would have seen the dazzling flakes softly and silently falling. 
Thohiatorian'simaginationpassesinswift rush to the age of Athenian 
glory, and he firmly realises to himself the things ha would have 
Been and beard if he had trodden the pavement of the busy agora 
or leisurely strolled through the elegant gardens of the academia. 
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Finally, the scientific mind gathers np all such credible conceptions, 
branching oat in all directions of space and time, and formalates 
them in general laws. Every one of these universal propositions 
stands for an indefinite namber of anticipations. Of these some 
are simple and positive : that is, point to events we really count 
upon witnessing for ourselves. The greater number, however, are 
complex and conditional : that is, rest on a supposition of certain 
experiences which we either regard as probable at some future day, 
or can imagine ourselves as undergoing or having undergone at any 
conceivable point of time.* The number of our own actual ex- 
periences of the given fact may be small enough ; and yet we do 
not hesitate to cast ourselves, in thought, at least, if not in action, 
on this indefinitely wide range of conceivable experiences. We 
have now ceased to draw our crude childish inferences of a world 
revolving about us like some painted cylinder, with all its difierent 
pictures occuiTing in exactly the same order, and have expanded 
our field of vision to a world with no clearly marked limits in space 
or time, a vast painted canvas for ever moving onwards before the 
eye, in which at first sight nothing but most intricate and unlike 
groupings of coloured forms are discoverable, subtly woven lines 
that intersect in ever fresh arabesque forms, but in which the 
measuring eye of the geometer discovers unfailing uniformities of 
relation, resolving every picturesque complexity into a modified 
combination of a few elementaiy lines and surf aces, f 

In this way, then, it seems possible to connect the definite beliefs 
of maturity with those wild impulses to realize an idea as actual 
sensation which I have regarded as the germinal form of all belief. 
In a normal mind under proper discipline there is a growing dispo- 
sition to abandon the uncontrolled dream-beliefs of the child and 
savage, and to refer all ideas as they recur to the mind to some 
object distinctly recognised as removed from present consciousness 
whether in the present, past, or future. With logical training, too, 
there grows up a habit of deriving anticipation from past experience, 
whether it be the individuars own or that of others made known to 



* In an admirable analyslB of all belief into memory and expectation, Mr. 
Mill traces oat the various modes of these expectations. Mill's Analyais, 
Editor's Note, p. 418, et teq. 

t Belief has been spoken of in the text as though it has to do with sensations 
or objective experiences only. At the same time, it is clear that a similar line 
of remark would throw light on our belief in distant emotions or other subjective 
experiences, whether past or future. 
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him. This shows itself in a desire to refer every idea or connection 
of ideas in propositioh to some definite points of the past, and to 
make this past the basis of all forecastings of the future. Now so 
far as our ideas and their connections and sequences may be 
accepted as exact representatives of past facts, this part of our 
mental mechanism may be looked on, perhaps, as the most valuable 
condition of all true knowledge and safe action. But this is by no 
means universally the case. For our ideas often deviate in their 
arrangement from the order of our experiences, while they are con- 
tinually liable to processes of decay, amalgamation, and transforma- 
tion which render them very poor equivalents of the impressions 
from which they sprang. To this it must be added that the process 
of assigning its origin to every idea is at best a very carelessly 
performed duty, so that even in the case of the most logical minds 
there are many images hovering about the confines of clear-lit 
consciousness which have never been 'thus deliberately seized and 
attached to their right mental origin. The primitive impulse to 
find an immediate reality for an idca^ with no reference to past 
experience, continues to exert a certain sway even in cultivated 
minds. And so it happens that in no type of human intellect are 
all convictions of the clear and definite character just described ; nor 
are all the seemingly definite ones, calm and considerate ground- 
ings of anticipation on well-assured knowledge of past events. It 
may be worth while, perhaps, to inquire more fully into one or two 
varieties of this incompletely intellectualised belief. 

• It is easy, for example, to understand that even in the most 
thoughtful minds there are numerous vague and half-thought- 
out recollections, which are nevertheless firmly held to, as products 
of past experience. Who is not aware of a large number of ideas, 
wandering detached and free in his mind, each of which he vaguely 
refers to some past impression, without being able at all to deter- 
mine the date and connection of the impression ? For example : a 
person may feel pretty certain that he read Robinson Crusoe some 
time during his boyhood, and yet he cannot in the least recall 
the attendant circumstances. Here, the idea has, to speak physio- 
logically, lost its processes : it no longer adjusts itself to other 
elements of the mind, and yet the mind unhesitatingly accepts it as 
the relic of an actual experience. The risks of this kind of belief 
must at once be obvious to a thoughtful reader. Where the expe- 
rience is a frequently recurring one, there is of course little danger 
of the fading away of particular recollectionB. Thus, a universal 
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proposition, as '' The air cools after snnset," or an affirmation of the 
continnons existence of a certain object, thongh, strictly speaking, a 
slight deviation from the precise &cts of past experience, through 
the omission of certain limiting terms, serves on the whole as a 
useful, practical device, namelj, the abbreviation of our communi- 
cations. In other cases, however, where this practical requirement 
is wanting, there is hix greater liability to self-delusion. A uni- 
versal tendency to refer an idea to some past impression, instead of 
regarding it as a sig^ of a present reality, may, just like this ^ 
earlier impulse, be an unwarrantable intellectual procedure. For 
many of our ideas come to us by other channels than our own 
actual experiences. Traditional story, reading, dream, and waking 
reverie, each of these pours into the individual mind its contingent 
of ideas, and nothing is easier than to mistake these, later on, for the 
products of individual experience. The savage, who is certain he 
saw, in night vision, the body of his slain chief, and so believes in 
his present existence, and the educated man, who cannot rid him- 
self of the conviction that he actually saw and heard the wonders of 
fairy tale in which his childish imagination so long ran riot, both 
illustrate the illogical side of the tendency to refer ideas to actual 
experience. The reference may be a very vague one. We may 
have no clear conception of the period of life in which the impres- 
sion or series of impressions visited us. Yet we find a degree of 
satisfaction in thus tracing back our detached and unexplained con- 
victions to a dimly descried and remote past. At the same time, 
the older instinct to look for the present reality of an idea, asserts 
itself, and so we make these shadowy recollections, by a kind 
of unconscious intellectual habit, the g^und of new expectations. 
The poet who fancifully, yet in good faith, attributes his early 
dreams of beauty to impressions of a prenatal world, is naturally 
disposed to rely on the permanence of those unearthly and 
ethereal regions. The- man who is pretty sure he himself has 
walked in the Eden that his mother loved to paint to his young 
imagination, will not find it difficult to trust in a continuance some- 
where, even now, of the unblighted garden. 

This pseudo-recollection and its accompanying expectation are as 
various as tKe processes by which ideas are bom, recast in shape, 
and regrouped. Thus, one great connecting influence among our 
ideas is to be found, as has been remarked, in a feeling of simi- 
larity. When the savage mind, discovering a strong resemblance 
between some crag or stump and a human form, at once feels sure 
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that tbe dead matter is possessed by a bnman soul, shadowy, yet 
still corporeal, one may see the powerful influence of a hannting 
similarity. With civilized men, the mental process is a little dif- 
ferent. They feel, too, the power of a strong resemblance, but their 
belief in identity is checked by larger experience. It is afterwards, 
when the first source of the ideas has faded from memory, that the 
similarity of the mental images comes to be the basis of belief. And 
so it happens that any ideas joined together by a strong link of 
resemblance easily become a warrant of some objective connection 
in the things themselves, experienced in the past, and capable of 
being re-Qxperienced in the future. Thus, a large number of the 
groundless beliefs embodied in our every-day popular sayings and 
proverbs are simply the result of this latent tendency to connect 
facts in the order of their ideas. A curious example of this com- 
mon fallacy may be found in the disposition to connect processes of 
growth and decay in nature with the waxing and waning of the 
moon.* The powerful suggestions of change and new-birth con- 
veyed by the young lunar crescent, have proved sufficient to sus- 
tain a belief in its connection with marked changes of weather, how-, 
ever little people may have actually observed any instances of such 
simultaneous variations. The element of feeling, or the wishing for 
certain events, which also contributes to the formation and duration 
of these belief, will be spoken of presently. 

There are one or two other intellectual processes involved in this 
transformation of idea which ought, perhaps, to be just named 
here. One of these is that curious fusion which takes place be- 
tween ideas invariably occurring in a certain connection. The 
uniting bond may be contiguity or nearness in time between the 
corresponding impressions, or the mental link supplied by a feeling 
of tiieir resemblance. A signal instance of the first kind of inse- 
parable association is to be found, according to Mr. Mill and olher 
Idealists, in our supposed intuitions of external objects, the quasi- 
independent object having never in fact been a factor of our 
experience, and its idea being nothing but the mental residuum of 
that aggregate of impressions which we have uniformly experienced 
together xmder given circumstances. Examples of similar im- 
pressions blending to constitute apparently new types of idea are to 
be found in all our abstractions. According to the Nominalist 

* See an interesting aooonnt of these ideas in Taylor*s Primitive CuUuret 
vol. i., p. 117, etnq, 

H 
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theory, these ideas are nothing bat closely nnited aggregates of 
like particular ideas, with their similar feature or features accented 
by the general name, which at the same time binds them together 
in a seeming unity. Yet they readily assume the appearance of per- 
fectly new elements underivablo from single impressions. And so 
one frequently finds a tendency in the human mind to give them 
in some form or another an independent position in the objective 
universe. Not only did the grotesque assumptions of the Platonic 
Realists spring from this tendency, but the modem hypotheses of 
an unknowable force, supposed to be necessitated by every series of 
Hko phenomena in external nature, involve among other mental 
agencies the impulse to invest a general idea with some kind of 
objective validity. Even general ideas of mental phenomena them- 
selves may give rise to analogous beliefs. When the series of like 
volitional or ethical states is ascribed to a certain underlying power 
or faculty, namely, the will or conscience, the proce^^ is still the 
reflex movement of a general idea towards the semblance of objective 
reality.* For such secret powers of the mind are still conceived as 
somehow observable, and forming proper objects of consciousness to 
an adequate intelligence. 

It will thus be seen, then, that the ancient yet still partially sur- 
viving notions of substance, being, substratum of powers or pro- 
perties, and so on, imply both the fusion of closely bound ideas 
of contiguous impressions, and the blending of the products of a 
long series of like impressions into a general idea. To these two 
processes should be added a third, namely, the decay, through 
inattention, of certain portions of the original idea. That this last 
is discoverable in the frequent acceptance of general ideas as ele- 
mentary states of mind, follows at once from the Nominalist theory, 
according to which, every such idea is nothing but a rapid series of 
particular mental images grouped in a certain way, though we only 
become aware of this fact after close reflection and exact analysis. 
In the case of contiguously linked ideas, too, the influence of this 
decay may sometimes be detected. Thus, the common notion of 
simple material entities, involving the supposition that the group of 
impressions actual and possible making up the full perception of an 
object is one indivisible existence, really springs, if the Idealistic 
theory is correct, from inattention to the intermediate links which 



* The fuller illuBtration of this process in popular conceptions of the will, 
may be found in the following essay. 
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hold these varioiis impressions together. So for from the colour, 
form, and taste of an orange being mysteriously united in one 
common point, it is necessary to interpose a large number of 
movements in order to pass from one to the other. But these 
movements are a constant element in all perception, residing not 
in the accidental circumstances of the moment but in ourselves. 
Hence the mind does not need to attend to them, and so the several 
impressions held together by them fall into one seemingly continuous 
whole. 

As a result, then, of all such inner changes in our ideas, we find 
new types of belief growing up in the mind which have no direct basis 
in the facts of experience ; though it is clear that all such beliefs tend 
with various degrees of force to simulate the form of experiences. 
Sometimes this is a present experience, as in the supposed intuitions 
of an objective world. At other times the belief becomes a vague 
anticipation, attended, it may be, by as vague a semblance of 
memory. Plato believed in a prenatal contemplation of the idea, and 
he fully expected to behold it again, in its purity and perfection, in 
a more exalted state. So the poet seems to look back on a past 
intuition of that Ideal of Beauty which he has half forgotten his 
own thought first fashioned, and fondly dreams, perhaps, that she 
will reveal her divine image to his unclouded spirit in a far-o£f 
world. 

It follows from this conception of the nature of belief that the 
mind of each one of us at any given time possesses in its peculiar 
intellectual structure a clearly defined frame- work into which all 
new convictions have to be fitted. The range of observation in past 
individual experience, the habit of supplementing this knowledge 
by learning what others have experienced too, and the discipline 
of the conceptive and reasoning powers serve to determine the 
capacities of credence in relation to any new proposition submitted 
for examination. And the intellectual idiosyncracy thus established 
forms one side of what has been well termed the '* personal equa- 
tion" or variable individual foctor in human beUef. While pro- 
gress in knowledge and in scientific inference, regarded under one 
aspect, involves a contraction of the boundaries of faith, since a 
hundred conceptions which are credible enough to a child or a 
savage are simple impossibilities to the scientific mind ; regarded 
under another aspect, it signifies a vast expansion of the believing 
forces. For this progress not only supplies an indefinitely wider 
basis of new conviction in previously ascertained fact, but creates 
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a greater ability to entertain all kinds of new ideas, from the 
simplest to the most subtle and complex^ and to detect the logical 
relations which they may hold with pre-existing ideas. And in 
this manner a thousand new statements which, appearing either 
meaningless or out of all relation to previons knowledge, awaken 
no connection in the untrained mind, call forth instantaneously in 
the scientific mind the deepest and strongest assurance. 

But enough has probably been said respecting the intellectual 
conditions of belief, which, though perhaps the most conspicuous, 
are by no mc^ns the sole agencies determining its character and 
strength. As the conclusion of this part of our examination, one 
may say that belief attends in an inexplicable manner all ideal 
relics of our experience, and in normal states of the mind may be 
looked on as the instinctive self-adaptation of intelligence to ex- 
ternal surroundings. Yet this tendency is frequently counteracted 
by other influences, even in the domain of intellect itself, except 
where high logical culture is found. We have now to pass to 
regions of the mind where we shall find this simple mathematical 
expression of the law of belief still more widely and seriously 
contradicted, and reduced to the position of a mere probability valid 
only within a very limited sphere of our mental life. 

The powerful influence of feeling in belief has long been re- 
cognised. Indeed one thinks most persons would be inclined at 
first sight to call belief nothing but a particular feeling.* It cer- 
tainly seems far more an emotion than an act of the intellect ; and 
yet it is so unique a phase of the mind that it must be placed apart 
from the emotions, just as it has been distinguished from activity. 
Whether or not some amount of feeling proper is present in 
every belief is another question, and may perhaps, upon an ex- 



* Mr. Bagehot, for example, in an interesting essay on The Emotion of 
Conviction (Contemporary Review), April 1871. distinotly regards all belief as 
emotional in character. Hume, as we have seen, regarded it as a sentiment of 
the mind. Belief has, no donbt, many analogies with feeling in general. First 
of all, apart from its snbject-matter, it is of the nature of mental elation, 
whereas doubt, its opposite condition, is discordant and wearing. Then it tends, 
as Mr. Bagehot very clearly shows, to return to the mind just Uke any associated 
feeling, even when its logical grounds have again and again been destroyed. 
Still I think its di£Ferenoes are yet greater than its resemblances, and would 
serve to make its treatment under the genus emotion exceedingly confusing. 
The mode of its origin, the impartial range of its objects, and the fact that it 
holds common relations to all the emotions properly so called, renders it rerj 
imdeBiTable to classify them together. 
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hanstive analysis of the conditions of bolief, be answered in the 
affirmative. Be thia so or not, everybody will admit that feeling 
very often ^ves origin, or at least an extra sapport, to conviction ; 
aad, indeed, this opinion is well embodied in every-dny phrases. 

In order to nnderatand the effect of feeling on belief, it may not 
bo out of place to remember that oar emotions are very much the 
same in character, whether excited by a sensBtionor on idea. While 
every idea is somehow or other qunlitalivcty unlike a senBation, any 
colouring of feeling attending it is only quanlilativehj different from 
the corresponding phase of the sensation.* Thos the pleasurable 
aspect of brilliant light or graceful form is scarcely distinguisbable, 
except in degree, &om the grateful feeling which accompanies the 
mental pictures of these impressions, and everybody recognises 
in the uncomfortable feeling which a talk aboot tooth-drawing 
awakens, a certain faint measure of precisely the same quality of 
pain that the actual operation prodaces. So far as the sensation is 
recoverable at all, He pleasurable or painful concomitant is exactly 
reproduced. And if this is true of the simple feelings attending a 
sensation, it is still more tme of those compoait« feelings accom- 
panying a sensation and a group of adhering ideas, that is to say, 
onr emotions. The pain of an actually perceived insult is scarcely 
distinguishable from the pain of a saspected o: distinctly conceived 
insult ; and the aroma of pleasure that is breathed from a spring 
landscape comes no less pure throngh the ideal channels of a poet's 
verse. There seems, then, to reside Ln all feeling a, force obstructiTe 
to the esercises of clear discrimination between idea and sensation, 
assumption and fact, which, when the emotional colonring of an idea 
is strong, readily tends to counteract the intellectaal processes and 
to confuse the mind. 

Bat not to dnell on this fundamental peonliarity of emotion itself, 
one may best of all trace its influence on belief by considering its 
relations to our ideas and intellectual processes. The first thing to 
be remarked here is, that whenever an emotion attaches to itself 
distinct ideas, they tend to become very intense, to brighten, so to 



* IlmayDut be difficult to finJ a plaumblephvsiologicat reason for this differeuae. 
A BeoBation, being the direct result ot a peripheral BtiamlaUon, eould Lardlr 
resemble an idea, irhieh is due (o a e«ntrad nervous imiiaition baring quite a 
distinot direotion. On the other hand, emotion being supposed to involve a 
diSnsed wave ot neiTous agitation in Che aeutral liaaues, the physical prooest 
would be much the same nhettier the original sooree ot the stimulatiuu vers 
tlie peripher; or the centre. 
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speak, in the glow of the emotional snrronnding^, and to attain a 
riyacity and a persistency which assimilate thorn more or less com- 
pletely to external sensations. Though it has been assumed here that 
there exists in normal conditions of mind a self-evident distinction 
between the sensation and the idea, nobody can help seeing that 
the idea has a marked resemblance to the sensation, and shades 
away from its original in very fine gradations. Now, the effect of 
any emotional agitation is to give such a glow of intensity and such 
a stubborn persistence to the idea it may call up in the mind, as 
almost to obliterate its distinctive marks. Whether it be pleasure 
or pain, or even some neutral emotional excitement, as the feeling 
of wonder, it constitutes a force which, by rendering ideas highly 
intense and vivid, nourishes a corresponding intensity of belief 
in the immediate presence of the reality. 

The second point to be noticed in understanding the influence of 
the feelings on belief, is the direction which a ruling emotion gives 
to the thoughts. Every feeling tends, according to what may be 
called a law of self-conservation, to sustain itself in consciousness 
and to oppQse the entrance of heterogeneous and hostile feelings. 
To this end it welcomes and retains all ideas fitted to intensify it, 
and excludes others which would serve to diminish its force or to 
introduce an opposite state of feeling. 

Thus we have to remember two facts, namely, that all ideas in 
80 far as they are accompanied by an emotional excitement are 
vivid and persistent, and that any emotion when once excited 
exerts a supreme influence on the ideas of the time. These facts 
constitute the two sides of the mental process by which fooling 
influences belief. Wo may trace out this double process through 
the whole range of our emotional life. A few examples will 
perhaps suffice to make its nature apparent. In discussing these we 
shall have to distinguish the case in which a feeling is excited by 
some object immediately present, from that in which it is called 
up by an idea. Further, in dealing with the latter class of cases 
it will be necessary to consider both the effect of the feeling on the 
ideas which reinstate it, and its further influence after it has gained 
a certain stability in consciousness. 

The simplest illustration of an emotional influence on belief is 
supplied by an actual sensation. Whenever the perception of an 
object is accompanied by a sensation of pleasure or of pain, the 
element of feeling immediately begins to sway the mind, and by 
controlling the intellectual processes interferes with an exact 
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appreciation of the facts. The mind of the observer now looks at 
the object through an emotional medinm, and so fails to discern 
the tme relations of things. Even an intense sensation which is 
not distinctly painful or pleasurable — for example that produced by 
an impressive and strikingly novel object — may exercise this 
disturbing effect on the perceptive activities. Apart from the fact 
that all emotional excitement interferes with the voluntary com- 
mand of the organs of perception, we may observe a tendency in 
the modicum of feeling thus called into existence to give the 
thoughts a certain order. The mind thus excited brings intense 
anticipations to the observation of objects, and these serve io shut 
out the recognition of the actual facts. A very common instance 
of this effect may be found in the impulse of most persons under 
the first smart of a bodily hurt to discover some intentional offender. 
When a boy angrily kicks away the chair against which he has 
stumbled, one may trace the action of feeling in blurring the real 
outlines of things. One of the most universal effects of feeling on 
belief is due to the impulse of an emotion to justify itself, by 
discovering some objective cause which may serve as a reason for 
its intensity. In this way it happens that as soon as animpressive 
spectacle has filled a child's mind with admiring wonder, this 
pulsation of emotion reacting on the thoughts serves to magnify the 
reality which called it into activity. Thus all feeling accompanying 
sensation interferes, in some slight measure at least, with the just 
perception of truth. Ideas which would ordinarily be called up do 
not arise in consciousness ; the processes of memory and inference 
which constitute our normal perceptions are impeded ; and the 
mind supplies an interpretation of the facts out of its own emotional 
activities. 

A slightly different example of this process is afforded us by the 
influence of a remembered sensation. When an idea of some 
elementary painful experience is excited, it possesses, through its 
emotional colouring, a high degree of vividness. Hence it appears 
to be too near to the immediate present. A child, for example 
when vividly conceiving the misery of some recent punishment or 
the delight of some rare holiday, momentarily believes in the 
proximity, if not in the actual presence, of the experience. And 
with this intensity of the emotional idea, there is an unusual vivid- 
ness in any other ideas which it may call up, so that the mind is 
ready to believe in the present reality of the producing causes 
and attendant circumstances of the feeling. A further effect which 
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is discoverable here must not be overlooked. The faint vibrations 
of pleasurable or painful feeling thus called up, apart from any im- 
mediate objective cause, will last for some appreciable period, and 
during this time will exercise a distinct sway on all ideas arising in 
the mind. And so it is exceedingly likely that this elementary 
mode of feeling may induce a brief reverie, in which imagination 
will bring together new conceptions of similar experiences. Thus, 
for example, a brief elation of joy consequent on some recollection of 
a simple pleasure will pass into pleasant visions of i^iry castles. In 
this way all feeling presses imagination into its service, and seeks 
an ideal indulgence in wild longing and fanciful anticipation, when 
no actual gratification is immediately offered it. 

It follows from this effect of a strong emotional ingredient in 
sensation, both when actually excited, and when ideally revived, 
that the mind will be instinctively predisposed to single out all its 
highly impressive experiences as special objects of confidence. Im- 
pressions which do not rouse any strong pulsation of feeling will 
bo unnoticed or pass into speedy oblivion ; whereas all striking 
impressions, especially those distinctly tinted with a hue of pleasure 
or of pain, will, by their hold on attention, memory, and imagination, 
attract a powerful measure of confidence, and constitute the iiegion 
of fact and reality par excellence. And thus the mind possesses in 
its simple emotional susceptibilities a powerful bias to misinterpret 
the totality of experience by giving undue prominence to a certain 
order of facts. 

Much the same kind of process may be studied in the history of 
the emotions, properly so called ; and we need not dwell on these in 
detail. An emotion involves many ideas of elementary sensational 
experiences, and consequently is able to act on a larger area of the 
intellectual surface. The more complex the emotion, the greater 
the range of ideas it is capable of exciting, and the wider its in- 
fluence on belief. The narrower influence of a sentiment is illus- 
trated in the case of emotions which attach themselves to particular 
objects. A strong affection for some person tends to colour all 
ideas entertained respecting the nature of its object. Whenever 
the impulse of tender regard is strongly excited, the mind is quick 
to spy qualities fitted to gratify the feeling, and slow to detect the 
presence of adverse qualities. Similarly, with the egoistic senti- 
ment of pride. The action of this kind of emotion may be 
estimated according to the complexity of the object and the 
number of ideas connected witli it. Thus, the patrio.tic sentiment is 
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fitted to exercise a mnch wider influence on belief than a priyate 
affection, while the '' enthusiasm of hmnanitj," if nncontroUed by 
the intellectual culture which usually accompanies it, may distinctly 
tinge a large segment in the circle of our customary convictions. 
In these instances, too, one may distinguish between the effects of 
the emotion called forth by the appearance of some actual object 
or qualiiy, and the extended sway it exercises in its ideal reyiyals. 

A more important case of the action of emotion on belief is that 
of a feeling whicb does not adhere to a definite object, but is sus- 
ceptible of gratification by an indefinite number of objects so far as 
they possess some particular property. This more abstract form of 
emotion exercises a yery wide dominion on human credence, eyen 
though, owing to its peculiar nature, its influence is less violent and 
obtrusiye in each particular case. As an example of these feelings 
I woald select the more refined sentiment of awe which arises in 
presence of the mysterious. I call it refined, in order to distinguish 
it from the more abject sentiment of terror which the unknown is 
apt to excite in the uncultivated mind. All that is requisite to call 
this feeling into play is some unexplored region of phenomena, or 
when this fails, the dimly conceivable region of existence that 
is hidden behind phenomena. This is a distinctly pleasurable 
variety of feeling, if not one of the most delightful, and the grati- 
fication afibrded it by any apparent mystery reacts very powerfally 
in sustaining a belief in the reality. This sentiment, too, is capable 
of deriving a vast quantity of gratification from an ideal and 
imaginative activity. Not only does it lead the mind to anticipate 
the presence of insoluble mystery where a calmer intellectual vision 
sees only clear regularity, but it serves to support conceptions of 
an unknowable where the closest observation and most accurate 
reasoning fail to detect any signs of such an existence. Quito 
similar to this feeling in its action on ideas and belief, are the 
aasthetic emotions. The sentiment of delight in all things beautiful 
is a most fertile source of ideal anticipations and beliefs un- 
supported by experience. Though all ideas of beauty were orig^- 
ally the product of experience, they undergo in the processes of 
imagination and emotional reverie a great many transformations ; 
and thus the mind is able to fill up every blank in nature with new 
shapes of loveliness. How these feelings are wont, in the absence 
of actual impressions, to seek a new ideal territory, is shown us in 
every graceful myth and every poetic dream. In a lesser measure 
the ethical feelings exert a^similar sway. A sensitive moral feeling 
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receives a refined pleasure from every fresh discovery of hnman 
goodness and of a seemingly just adaptation of happiness to 
desert; and thus it freqaently impels the mind to cherish an 
optimistic view of human nature and of the ultimate destinies of 
mankind. 

The feelings whose influence on belief has just been considered 
appear, for the most part, to be mere disturbers of accurate cogni- 
tion. Although they are first awakened by immediate reality, 
namely, a present sensation, they soon grow independent of their 
original stimulus, and, living in isolated regions of their own, 
fashion ideas and assurances which have no real objective relation. 

We will now turn to a series of emotions which owe their origin 
to intellectual activity and the pursuit of truth, and which may be 
supposed, therefore, to exercise quite another sort of influence on 
our convictions. 

The feelings I would include under this head are curiosity, or a 
desire for knowledge ; the sentiment of authority, in its modem 
form, or a dutiful regard for the testimony of others ; the senti- 
ment of unity and simplicity in nature ; the feeling of consistency, 
or a sense of agreement among our several beliefs ; and finally, the 
sentiment of attachment to experience and fact sa the only sure 
basis of knowledge. They are all developed as the concomitants of 
intellectual culture, and in a larg^ measure subserve the processes 
of discovery and knowlege. They constitute susceptibilities to 
pleasure which are for the most part properly satisfied by a just 
and logical ordering of our ideas and belief. Hence they do not 
admit of that ideal gratification by purely imaginative thought, 
which, as we have seen, is so fruitful a generator of belief in connec- 
tion with the non-intellectual emotions. Yet these emotional plants 
may become transplanted from their original intellectual soil, and 
undergoing certain changes of development, may bear slightly differ- 
ent fruit in beliefs which are not perfectly exact or logical. Though 
comparatively a quiet and contemplative order of feelings, they have 
great latent emotional force, and frequently originate and sustain, 
in the absence of adequate evidence, strong and enduring con- 
victions. 

A detailed account of these feelings will not be required here, 
and I will only venture to indicate slightly their several modes 
of action on belief. The sentiment of curiosity is the force which 
prompts the mind to seek knowledge ; and as a pleasurable suscepti- 
bility, gratified by any new enlargement of knowledge, it serves to 
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sustaiii belief in nature's facts and laws. Bat the feeling is jnst as 
susceptible of gratification from apparent discovery ; and in con- 
sequence of this it frequently manifests itself as an excessive 
eagerness for knowledge, and as an impulse to grasp at certainty 
where all is obscure. The feeling of authority, again, which may be 
conceived as arising out of the reactions of human companionship 
and the gradual discovery of the value of others' experiences for the 
individual life, evidently subserves that subordination of individual 
to collective experience which is a condition of all just and correct 
knowledge. Yet it is by no means completely ancillary to this 
well-regulated assurance, for in its extreme manifestations it is 
an excessive readiness to believe in another's assertion, or a predis- 
position to the sympathetic contagion of belief whenever it is 
earnestly pronounced by another. The sentiment for unity in 
nature is a proper intellectual pleasure, which accompanies the 
mind's successful assimilation of facts and the play of inductive 
reason. Yet mingling with it there is an sesthetio delight afforded 
by the beautiful aspects of unity and symmetry. Hence this feeling 
is exceedingly apt to outrun correct logical inference and to promote 
the acceptance and retention of any ideas which seem to supply 
another ujiiting thread to nature's manifold phenomena. From the 
rash attempts of the Greek physicists to discover some all-pervading 
^Xn or fundamental form of the material universe, to the last 
experiment of the German metaphysicians in constructing a new 
Weltanschauung J one may trace the continued action of the mind's 
eagerness for even a semblance of unity. Once more, the sentiment 
of consistency, on its painful and pleasurable sides, prompts the 
mind to maintain a due order and agreement among its various 
convictions, and thus subserves the proper rejection of all contra- 
dictory assertions and the acceptance of conclusions dedactively 
involved in truths already admitted. Yet while it is thus essential 
to just and logical processes of belief, it may, as a mere feeling, 
lead the mind away from the direction of objective truth. A man 
may hold quite tenaciously to a doctrine which appears to him to 
follow from some well-certified belief, although there is in reality no 
such logical connection. In other words, this feeling like all others 
is only auxiliary to correct belief when it is wholly subordinate to 
perfect intellectual action. Finally, we may find in the feeling of 
attachment and veneration which grows up towards experience as a 
ground of belief, and which is so characteristic of the cautious prac- 
tical mind and of the naturalist order of the scientific mind, a senti- 
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ment which subserves the higher confidence in conscious inference 
from fact, and the acceptance of inductions always susceptible of 
re-verification by a new appeal to fact.* Yet even this feeling, 
when it gains a too powerful hold on the mind, proves inimical to a 
just appreciation of truth, as may frequently be observed in the 
rejection by« naturalists of historical theories, just because they do 
not admit of immediate verification. 

Thus it appears that, while each of these higher sentiments may 
be regarded as a valuable controlling influence in respect to the 
lower feelings, no one of them is a perfectly safe regulator of belief. 
Just logical conviction is only attainable by means of a proper 
co-ord2uation of these emotional forces, in which each is com- 
pletely subservient to its intellectual function and exercises an 
influence proportionate to this. And this only becomes possible 
with the advance of logical culture, and of the subjection of the 
feelings to the dominion of the will. 

Thus far we have been attending simply to the processes through 
which feeling aflects belief, studying these in their several varieties 
according to the modes in which the feelings are excited, and to 
the objects which stimulate them. In order, however, to understand 
the whole influence of feeling on belief we need to recognise 
another factor, namely, the capacity of a mind for a given type of 
emotion, or its tendency to pass into a particular emotional state. 
For the recurrence of any feeling may be looked on as the 
resultant of two forces, namely, the pre-existing suBceptiblity of the 
mind, and the direct action of some stimulus, whether an external 
impression or an idea. We will very briefly glance at the several 
manifestations of this latent emotional force in the product of belief. 

The simplest form of liability to emotional excitation and conse- 
quent belief is presented by a transient variation of mental tone. 
At any given time in our mental life there lies beneath the mental 
surface with its particular images and feelings a ruling mood, which 
is intimately connected with the state of health at the time. And 
these alternations constitute varying tendencies of belief, showing 
themselves, now as a disposition to entertain gloomy ideas of 
things, now as an excessive readiness to indulge in bright and 
flattering views of life. A higher form of this effect of emotional 

* See some good remarks of Helmholtz on the superior relianoe of sdentifio 
men on the natural, as contrasted with the moral, sciences, PopulUre wUsen- 
schaftliche Vortrdge, Lecture on Da$ Verh&ltnUs der Naturwuiemehaften tur 
Gesammtheit der WUsemchaft, 
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capacity may be seen in the influence of a permanent natural 
temperament. Thus, for example, a mind may be distinguished by a 
high degree of emotional susceptibility in general, and in this case 
belief is liable to be largely swayed by feeling. And further, there 
may be a special natural liability to certain orders of feeling. 
Some people appear to have a natural afi&nity for ideas of a gloomy 
and painful character, while others take rather to bright and 
joyous suggestions; and thus we have a natural basis for the 
pessimistic and optimistic conceptions of the world. Not only may 
there be a special natural, susceptibility to the pleasurable or to the 
painful, but one may observe a predisposition to a definite variety 
of emotion and its attendant belief. Thus, we may notice that 
some children are naturally inclined to entertain independent views 
of &cts, while others, of a moro timid and sympathetic tempera- 
ment, are disposed to accept their beliefs from their guides and 
companions, and thus to repose on authority. 

How far these instinctive predispositions extend, we need not now 
try to determine. It is a highly plausible supposition that in by far 
the greater number of our emotional activities there is a consider- 
able element of natural capacity which is a development of an- 
cestral experience. And on this supposition, the several orders of 
emotional susceptibilities and their attendant capacities of belief are 
slowly undergoing certain changes, according to the transitions of 
human experience in successive generations and ages. However 
this be, it is evident that with the progress of experience and 
education in the individual life, the various emotional suscepti- 
bilities undergo vast modifications. This may be seen both in the 
gradual subsidence, to moderation or even to perfect quiescence, of 
the wild feelings and anticipations of youth, and in the growth, in 
volume and intensity, of emotions which do not appear, in great 
force at least, in the earHar years of life. A proverbial instance of 
emotional decline and its attendant loss of early faith is to be 
found in the abandonment of youthful and romantic views of life, 
which SchiQer so well expresses in the words : 

" EHosehen Bind die heitem Sonnen 
Die meiner Jngend Pfad erhellt ; 
Die fdeale sind zerronnen, 
Die einst das tnmkne Herz gesohwellt ; 
£r iBt dAhin, der sfisse Glaabe 
An Wesen, die mein Tranm gebar, 
Der ranhen Wirkliehkeit znm Banbe, 
Was einst so sohdn, so giytUioh war.*' 
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As an example of emotional growth I may select the development, 
through experience and external training, of a permanent sympa- 
thetic disposition, or a constant readiness of mind to pass into 
actaal sympathy with others at the slightest suggestion of sorrow 
or of joy. And in this way the mind's capacities of belief become 
greatly altered. This will be seen both in the case of external 
stimulation and in that of internal revival. The faintest indica- 
tions of a good quality, for example,' will be magnified by a mind 
habitually inclined to kindly sentiment, and in this way all its per- 
ceptions may slightly deviate from a perfectly rectilinear direction. 
Further, the latent disposition to a certain mode of feeling will 
manifest itself in frequent ideal gratifications. And thus, for 
oxamplci a high degree of cultivation of the aasthetic sensibilities 
may produce a permanent tendency, not only to anticipate revelations 
of the beatiful in nature and human life, but also to project imagi- 
natively ideas of beauty into every unknown region of space and 
every remote cycle of time. And it is to these latent impulses of 
emotion and belief that the poet and romancist are able to appeal. 

The whole influence of feeling on belief, as determined both by the 
processes of emotional activity and by the changing susceptibilities 
of human nature, might be considered with respect to the perma- 
nence and degree of universality of the resulting beliefs. It follows 
that whenever an emotional source of belief is constant, among 
many individuals and through several generations, the isolated 
beliefs thus generated pass into collective beliefs. In this way, for 
example, originate those crude and incomplete views of nature, — 
those " fallacies of simple inspection " — which are due to the 
common tendency of men to observe only what is emotionally im- 
pressive and interesting, and to regard these as the types of nature's 
processes. And thus it happens that so many of our daily pro- 
verbial maxims rest, not on a stable basis of fact, but on the sandy 
foundation of emotional conceptions. As an example of those petri- 
fications of emotional error, I may allude to the well-known saying^ 
respecting the certain detection of crime, the final success of moral 
worth, and the just distribution of prosperity ^nd adversity, all of 
which are evidently sustained by the ideal activities of the moral 
and sympathetic feelings, and the wish for a certain order of things 
which every feeling is apt to generate. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the emotional influences of 
belief, I may notice that just as at any given time an individual mind 
has a certain fix^d intellectual shape into which aU new beliefs have 
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to fit tbemselves, so it has a number of definite emotional forces, 
attractive and repellent, the play of which helps to determine the 
acceptance or the rejection of any new claimant on confidence. 
Thus a proposition which obyionslj accords with some permanent 
wish of the mind becomes drawn in and absorbed into the mental 
organism through the action of these emotional tentacles. ' 

So far we have been examining the laws of belief with respect 
simply to a passive mind, by supposing, that is to say, a consciousness 
wholly made up of sensation, thought, and feeling. It is easy to see 
that this is a very incomplete solution of the problem. The human 
mind does not pass a quiescent existence of pure feeling and idea. 
As action and active impulse run all through human life, so they 
enter more or less into all forms of consciousness. Will they not, 
then, have something to do with belief? Reference has already 
been made to a theory of conviction which appears to assign the 
whole of its primitive force to the active impulses. I have felt 
compelled to differ from Mr. Bain in his theory of the rela- 
tion of belief to action, and it now remains for me to state what 
influence activity may be conceived as exercising on our believing 
power. That there is a connection between them, is proved by the 
fact that all consciously directed action proceeds on belief as its 
basis. When a man runs to get warmth, or sets himself to write 
a newspaper article in order to earn money, he must have some 
conviction of the efficiency of his action. Now, it may be asked 
whether, belief being clearly a condition of conscious action, the 
very needs of action do not react in modifying belief? 

In the simplest type of belief in the child's mind, we have recog- 
nized the presence of an idea of some interesting experience vividly 
recalled as an eager anticipatiou. If we now add to this the 
existence of a vigorous activity, we may easily see why a number of 
muscular movements may be undertaken with some vague design 
of hastening the approach of the anticipated enjoyment. This is 
simply the influence of belief on action. But this does not appear 
to exhaust the whole phenomenon. The robust youth has a 
predisposition to muscular action of all kinds. There is a certain 
relief and elating pleasure in the mere expenditure of motor 
energy; and the result of this is that the slightest suggestion 
of a scope for movement is eagerly seized and turned to account. 
This excitement of muscular action forms, just as the emotions 
properly so called, a permanent ruling affection with respect to 
the ideas that flit through consciousness. Thus all ideas sug- 
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gestivo of movement in any sliape are apt to linger and become 
vivid. Talk to a healthy boy abont the prospects of the morrow, 
the chances of a fine day, and a day's excursion, and yon will see 
how the idea of a fresh indalgence of mnscolar activity fills his 
mind, producing even at the moment nascent movements of the 
limbs and the whole body. But any emotional agitation that helps 
to render an idea less obscure and evanescent, tends, as we have 
seen, in the same degree to sustain belief in the objective reality. 
And a similar thing happens here. The primitive need in the young 
mind of numerous vents for muscular energy will have a very 
marked eficct on its beliefs, which will be manifested in various ways. 
First of all, it will stimulate confidence in the possibility of every 
new undertaking. A certain proposal is made to a strong active 
boy, say of some hazardous adventure, as a day's hunting, which 
his father suspects may be beyond his power. The force of the 
active impulses generating an eager desire for doing something, will 
tend to shut out from view all limitation to endeavour, and to en- 
courage a boundless faith in the primitive formulary, *' I can." In 
the next place, this same influence of the motor energies and their 
accompanying needs will tend to exclude from the boy's mind all 
ideas of difficulty and obstacle in thinking about a scheme of action. 
That is to say, it will lead him not only to overrate his own powers 
of doing and bearing, but also to underrate the gravity of the 
things to be done and borne. It will thus serve to modify his first 
view of nature, inclining him to expect one particular order of events 
rather than another. He will be apt, under the influence of this 
recurring motor excitement, to think everything around him 
specially friendly and favourable to his plans. In other words, the 
mind, when thus agitated, is in danger of losing sight not only of 
the many chances of some unpredictable accident fatal to the end in 
view, but even of the great probabilities of numerous retarding 
obstacles ; and it starts on every new enterprise with something of 
a touching chivalry of trust in nature's amiable and kindly at- 
tributes. 

In the influences of the active propensities just considered, one 
can see merely a force which, like an emotion proper, encourages 
definite varieties of belief. One fails to find in them a common 
foimtain of all kinds of confidence. The appetite for action, bred 
of the motor energies, while it serves to sustain one order of con- 
victions, just as certainly helps to destroy another order. The just 
acceptance of the hostile in nature and life, not to speak of the 
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gloomy assnranoes of the pessimist, is impeded bj the very foroe 
which drives belief into other channels. 

Bnt there is another class of oases where the inflaence of activity 
on faith seems of a slightly different character. Instead of conceiving 
this force to be introduced into a mind either quiescent in relation 
to belief or leaning to an opposite conviction^ let us imagine it in- 
troduced into a medium of doubt and hesitation. Suppose the case 
of a hale energetic man whose mind has to confiront two nearly 
balanced probabilities, both of which fit in equally well with his 
wishes and emotional needs. Previously to the addition of motor 
impulse, the mind would be drawn asunder by contending anticipa- 
tions, each of which assumes in turn a momentary reality, and is 
then overborne by the other. The new influence does not in this 
case add any force of credibility to either of the suppositions. But 
it may still contribute to belief. As a strong predisposition to 
action of any kin^, it will serve to end the state of doubt and 
inaction ; and it wiU effect this by siding, so to speak, with some 
momentary preponderance in one of the contending suggestions so 
as to determine action in that particular direction. 

In this instance, then, there seems to be exercised an influence on 
belief quite unlike that of emotion proper. Activity favours here 
not a particular variety of confidence, but any mode of confidence 
whatever, as opposed to doubt. Now what is the precise amount of 
this influence ? First of all, if this premature kind of action is im- 
mediate and momentary, there seems scarcely room for the believ- 
ing attitude of mind, properly so called. Impatience of inaction 
appears to produce in this instance an interruption of the normal 
process of belief, just as it may produce a disturbance of the normal 
process of volition by transforming the accidental and momentary 
preponderance of one motive among many conflicting ones into an 
adequate stimulus to action. When, however, the line of conduct 
thus determined extends over an appreciable period, it involves no 
doubt the retention of an idea of the end to be attained and a belief 
in its attainment. How far the mere impulses of activity can of 
themselves in this way generate and sustain distinct belief, seems a 
nice question, which may well be left to the reader to decide for 
himself. 

Still, supposing such an influence to be possible, one must admit 
with Mr. Bain that in many of the common manifestations of &ith 
it may exercise an appreciable effect in combination with the more 
conspicuous forces of experience and emotion. Thus for examploi 
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it may have proved, along with the influences of curiosity, a distinct 
stimulus to much of the early faith of mankind in purely fictitious 
beings and agencies in nature — the instincts of action, which crave 
definite scope for their satisfaction, helping to retain in the mind 
and vivify the crudest suggestions of experience and analogy. 
Similarly, in the practical mind of the experienced adult, this active 
force, modified by knowledge and habit, and appearing as a powerful 
predilection for all practical ideas, may no doubt help to give 
intensity and strength to its every-day convictions. With such 
persons, whose mental horizon is that of pressing daily exigency, 
ideas that appear remote from their immediate pursuits do not attract 
belief. On the other hand, within the limits of their practical af- 
fairs, any clear and definite idea, by opening up a channel for active 
endeavour, servos as a point d^apjpui for the believing impulse. They 
prefer even the certainty of evil to uncertainty, since the former 
opens up at least a road for alleviative action. 

At the same time it is clear that even this influence, the precise 
extent of which need not be determined, is still a force favouring a 
certain order of beliefs, namely, such as are fitted to be immediate 
openings to action. In the large class of beliefs which I have called 
passive, the great initiative impulse is feeling, action being at times 
conspicuously absent, as in all the phenomena of anxiety and alarm. 
So, too, in the more intellectual beliefs, wo find conviction growing 
up without any trace of the influences of activity, its sufficient cause 
being here intense conception, whether reminiscent, imaginative, or 
logical. 

Passing from active impulse to action itself, one may ask whether 
the habit of practically carrying out a conviction has any reflex 
effect in strengthening it, apart, of course, from any new logical 
influence the results of the action, may supply. It seems pretty 
<;ertain that habitual conduct, while tending to become less and loss 
a conscious process, and so to leave but little room for the distinct 
intellectual conditions of belief, may very much heighten the latent 
resisting force of faith. Religious conviction, for example, illus- 
trates not only the support supplied by the many entwining tendrils 
of feeling, but also the tendency of any idea long cherished and 
acted upon to become a necessity of the mental organization, to tear 
up which, would be to strike deep down towards the roots of mental 
life. The efiects of habit on belief appear thus to be twofold : while 
it may tend to reduce the believing process to a rapid and fugitive 
mental state, it at the same time immensely deepens the potential 
tenaciiy of belief. 
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The mode, however, in which the will most certainly affects belief 
is through the activities of voluntary attention. We have seen how 
the presence of an emotional element in an impression or in an idea 
serves directly to vivify it. And it must now be added that 
whenever the impression or idea is a pleasurable one, it calls forth 
the energies of attention and thus rises into greater distinctness 
and acquires greater permanence.* It is in this manner that all our 
wishes succeed, apart from their immediate emotional influence, in 
keeping their objects before the mind. A sad, or even a painful 
feeling may excite the imagination to action, and so promote belief, 
but it cannot work through the will ; for, so far as it is a painful 
state of mind, voluntary energy will tend direcUy to oppose it and 
to terminate its existence. On the other hand, a pleasurable feeling 
has the double advantage of an emotional and of a volitional influ- 
ence on the ideas and beliefs. All the pleasurable emotional sus- 
ceptibilities may thus, through the stimulation of attention, exert 
an appreciable eflect on belief. Thus, for example, the sentiment 
of curiosity or of unity will frequently induce a concentration of 
^attentioQ on the ideas which gratify it, by force of which they tend 
to keep possession of the mind to the exclusion of all rival suppo- 
sitions. 

Another mode in which the will may indirectly affect belief is 
through a restraining of the emotional impulses. With growing 
experience the mind learns the evil of hasty belief prompted by 
desire and unsupported by evidence, and thus a motive is generated 
for restraining the tendency of feeling to keep ideas before the mind 
in false proportions. This exercise of the will may either directly 
modify the strength of the feeling itself, or, by a direction of at- 
tention to other ideas, indirectly discourage the feeling. By this 
means each of the higher sentiments of truth may become a 
motive in checking the tendencies of the more exciting feelings, and 
even in limiting the effects of its rival sentiments. Thus for ex- 
ample, a feeling for the supreme value of experience as a basis of 
belief frequently incites the will to resist the impulse to accept any 
new idea which appears to simplify and unify the phenomena of 
nature. 

This voluntary regulation of belief will be as various in quality 
and in degree as are the developments of the will as a whole, and 
the stages of intellectual discipline. Its highest manifestation is 

* The effects of Attention on our senflations have been examined in the pre- 
teding paper. 
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the habitual control of all the emotional and ideal impulses of belief 
by a deliberate postponement of confidence till all suggestions relative 
to the matter have occurred to the mind, and all the higher senti- 
ments of truth and consistency have had time to exert their several 
influences. Just as deliberation before action is nothing but< a 
higher development of volitional force in consequence of numerons 
experiences of the mischief of hasty conduct, so a temporary re- 
pression of the emotional influences, and a thoughtful and impartial 
attention to the ideas suggested by the proposed subject of con- 
fidence, are nothing but 'finer developments of the voluntary com- 
mand of thought and feeling, consequent on innumerable discoveries 
of the inadequacy of any one impulse to the formation of jnst 
convictions. And in the highest types of mind this voluntary 
activity, with its subtle and highly complex motive, supplies an 
invaluable element in the growth and retention of belief. Although 
this influence of volition on belief clearly has its limits, — for other- 
wise the many pious attempts to coerce belief could hardly have 
been so futile — ^yet as an indirect agency controlling all the proper 
sources of belief, it must be looked on as the highest condition of 
conviction in a well -developed mind. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, that if this analysis of the con- 
ditions of belief be a correct one, it must be adequate to the explanar 
tion of those tolerably uniform stages in the development of belief 
which are observable both in the individual and in the race. That is 
to say, it would enable one, from a consideration of the order of the 
causes actually exhibited, to explain the order of the cflccts. Thus, 
one ought to be able to say why the historical development of belief 
presents certain seemingly regular phases, say, the three stages as- 
signed by Auguste Gomte. From a consideration of the ignorance of 
primitive man, of the emotional state suitable to this condition, and 
of his gradual emergence out of this state through the accumulated 
lessons of experience transmitted by tradition and possibly by mental 
inheritance, it should be possible to predict the general course of 
development which we now find human belief to have taken. Yet 
this synthetical complement to the analysis must be left to the 
reader to supply for himself. An illustration of such deductive 
explanation may be found in the following paper, which deals with 
the forces originating and sustaining one of the most curious of the 
speculative beliefs of mankind. 



THE GENESIS OF THE FREE-WILL 

DOCTRINE. 



If the development of a great speculative question can ever reach 
a stage at which one is justified in asserting that there is nothing 
new to be said about it, this final phase would seem to have been 
attained by the free-will controversy. For many centuries it has 
been the battlefield of polemical philosophies. All the fervour 
of theologians has been brought to bear on both sides, and many of 
the mightiest intellects, which form the central columns in the great 
invisible temple of thought, have made this issue the g^nd test of 
their speculative range and dialectic skill. Yet more, the question 
is not of a nature to be susceptible of much new direct illumination 
from the progress of human knowledge. It arises more from the 
peculiar complexity than from the inaccessibility of the phenomena 
concerned, more from the incapacity of the mind for clear and 
steady observation of facts presented to it, than from the narrow 
limits that circumscribe its field of vision. 

This being so, it might seem, prima faciei an act of no ordinary 
presumption to attempt to add to the copious pre-existing stock of 
argument in behalf of either side. In defence of such a course, 
however, it could be urged, that if there remain no more general 
features of the question to be discovered, those already exposed to 
view may be illustrated anew, and perhaps brought nearer to the 
region of perfect intellectual vision. Further, it might be pleaded 
that even if there is little of this work remaining to be done, and a 
decision must be made upon the facts and reasonings already pre- 
sented, it will not be amiss for us, in the capacity of military 
students, to revisit the old battle-ground, in order to see how the 
fight was carried on, what position each conflicting party took up, 
and by what causes the fortune of the day was determined. 

Yet the following essay does not propose to itself ifi undertake a 
complete review of the controversy. It does not aim at giving the 
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rationale of the arguments, or -at estimating their logical valno. It 
seeks to be a psychological rather than a logical study: not to 
determine the relative force of all the various considerations urged 
on both sides, but to account for some of those peculiar notions and 
beliefs, the strong vitality of which has given much of its duration 
and ardour to the conibat. It cannot be laid to the writer's account 
if in attempting this he seem so far a partisan as to confine his 
attention to the ideas involved in one view of the subject. For any 
one only slightly acquainted with the controversy must have per- 
ceived, that all which was peculiar in the conceptions and opinions 
concerned was on one side. The supporters of the doctrine of free- 
will have, ipso facto, committed themselves to a theory which is not 
only unique, but in direct contradiction to the principles by which, 
confessedly, all other departments of phenomena are explained. 

The peculiar theory whose origin and continued acceptance wo are 
about to examine, may, perhaps, be thus stated : Human actions, 
done consciously and with choice, do not, like the operations of 
material nature, present a distinct order of occuVrence, and so 
admit of generalization and prediction. That is to say, one cannot 
be certain that similar circumstances — including the external sur- 
roundings of the moment and the permanent dispositions and fugitive 
impulses of the agent — will be attended with a similar result. Our 
voluntary actions are, on the contrary, the unconditional products 
of perfectly spontaneous beings, and must be conceived as falling 
into certain directions rather than into others, not because of any 
limiting circumstances external or internal, but simply because of 
the fortuitous and unpredictable selection of an undetermined mind 
or will. 

This is as good % definition of the curious tenet as the present 
writer is able to frame. At the same time, it must be remarked that 
its advocates have rarely sought to reduce it to a precise d(ifinitive 
form. And it must be admitted that there are considerable difier- 
ences in the mode of viewing the subject, as illustrated, for example, 
by Kant's ingenious reservation of the epithet unconditioned for 
the noumenal, as distinguished from the phenomenal will. Tet 
all forms of the doctrine that need concern us really point to the 
conclusion, that actions resulting from choice cannot be classified 
with the ordinary phenomena of causation in respect to their 
invariable order and conditional certainty. I shall, following 
excellent examples, discard the terms necessity and freedom, and 
employ the expressions determined or determinate with their 
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opposites, because the latter confessedly express the aiJi4^urfirjTrifMa 
or real issue of the dispute, while the former are very misleading 
through other and irrelevant associations. 

In examining this belief as a subtle and complex product of the 
human mind, it may be well at the outset to observe that its advo- 
cates have almost uniformly maintained it as a subjective truth, 
revealed by internal consciousness, while they have not attempted 
to establish it on an objective basis, as an induction from the fietcts 
of human conduct. Although the peculiar complexity of volitional 
phenomena makes it a very difficult matter to prove the presence of 
a prevailing motive in all cases of voluntary action, this circum- 
stance has not been made use of as a main point of attack by the 
opponents of the Causal theory. They have, on the contrary, rested 
nearly all the stress of their argument on the alleged verdict of con- 
sciousness.* It appears, indeed, to have been generally allowed 
that when we view voluntary actions as objective facts, a large pre- 
ponderance of evidence is in favour of the induction that they con- 
form to certain laws.f Nor does it seem possible that any one, after 
a fairly careful observation of human beings acting in masses, and 
sustaining relations to one another involving mutual confide'^ioe, 
could doubt the validity of this induction, at least, as an approxi* 
mate generalization.;^ The notion, then, that our actions are exempt 
from the great law of causation, seems to have sprung from an 
ideal source quite as much as from any peculiarities in the nature of 
the phenomena, though these have also contributed their influence. 

With this brief reference to the chief logical grounds of the belief, 
we may enter more minutely into the psychological causes of its 
intensity and persistence. These causes, as already said, one may 



* " Ego certe mea libertate gandebo cmn et illam apud me experiar et a te 
nolla ratione, sed nndis tantnin negationiboB impregnetar.'* — Descartes, Opera. 
Med. IV. Dnb. iii. Besponsio. ** We have by oar oonstitntion a natural con- 
viction or belief tbat we act freely." — ^Beid, Active Powers, chap. yrL ** The 
fact of liberty may be proved from the direct consciousness of liberty." — Sir 
W. Hamilton, Edition of Beid's Works, note on Prescience and Liberty, 

t This doctrine, it is manifest, is at the very root of Kant's theory that 
Freedom is not taught by Pure Beason, bat most be postulated by the Prac- 
tical Beason. It was recognised by Sir W< Hamilton himself, who says (contra 
Beid), ** Can we conceive any act of which there was not a sufficient caase, or 
concourse of causes, why the man performed it and no other?" — ^Edition of 
Beid's Works, p. 609. 

t Even without the statistical evidence on which Mr. Buckle dwells with 
such emphasis. 
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expect to find chiefly in tlie laws of the thinking facolty, although 
certain peculiarities in the nature of the phenomena must not be 
left out of the calculation. It will bo convenient, perhaps, to treat 
them in the order in which they present themselves in the history 
of the doctrine.* 

And first of all, it may be well for us to try roughly to figure to 
ourselves the obscure notions men entertained of the will and volun- 
tary action before speculative thought began to pry into its ultimate 
principles. In doing this, moreover, one may with advantage dis- 
' tinguish between the impression likely to be made on the mind of 
a primitive man by visible voluntary actions, whether of his fellows 
or of the more rational brutes, and the conception of volition fitted 
to arise out of that dim mode of subjective reflection of which such 
a simple order of mind was capable. 

How, then, it may be asked, did these uncultivated people look 
on voluntary action side by side with other varieties, vital and 
mechanical ? Now it must bo admitted that there is much in the 
peculiar character of all actions involving conscious selection that 
would be highly impressive to such early and unpenetrating vision, 
and fitted to lead the observer to separate them as widely as pos- 
sible from the other movements and events of nature familiar to 
him. While he would easily come to see that many changes in 
external nature and human life follow definite conditions, he could 
scarcely be expected to discern a like order among human or other 
voluntary actions. If such an observer could define his impressions, 
ho might, not improbably, talk in this way : " When by kindling a 
fire I get warmth, I see that the warmth follows the fire. So when 
a comrade, struck by a missile, falls to the ground, I know that it is 
the blow which fells him. But when I observe my chief slaying 
a man in sudden caprice, or carrying ofl* a new wife, I see no such 
conspicuous cause at work. The warmth always follows the ' fire, 
but I don't know anything which would always make my chief act 
in this particular way." In other words, such a primitive reasoner 
would arrive at a dim perception of the contrast between voluntary 
actions and other events in respect to the simplicity and clearness 
of their causal dependence. That the early mind did thus remark 
the supreme complexity and subtlety of voluntary actions, viewed 



* A very good risumi of the historical development of the doctrine may be 
found in Professor Bain's Compendium of Mental and Moral Science, Vol. L, 
ohap. zi. 
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as effects, may be conjectured from, the fact that long after the 
ci^de fetishism which looks on every material object as animate 
had been exploded, those regions of phenomena which betray least 
obviously the determining action of extraneous influences, as the 
changes of wind and weather, continued to be viewed as the peculiar 
domain of super-human wills. No doubt other influences supported 
these polytheistic ideas, yet the similarity of the processes to volun- 
tary conduct, in the apparent absence of determining conditions, 
served to give colour to the supposition. The ravroiiaTov of the 
Greek philosophers, which was retained even by Aristotle, seems to 
have been the expression for all this apparently spontaneous ac- 
tivity. And as objective phenomena only, viewed side by side with 
physical actions, volitions certainly might seem at that early stage 
of inquiry a class sui generis. For it must be remembered that just 
then nascent thought was mainly directed to the objective world. 
The human mind, to employ a familiar formula from German philo- 
sophy, had not yet begun to be conscious of itself as something 
distinct from the objective world, and giving to the latter its mean- 
ing.* Consequently, men's intellects were unequal to the supposi- 
tion of a uniform sequence between the objective phenomena, visible 
actions, and the subjective phenomena, volitional forces or motives. 
At the same time, we shall presently see that, even at this point, 
men's minds did connect open actions with something internal and 
quasi-spiritual, only the peculiarities here spoken of led them to 
distinguish this relation from that of ordinary causation. 

The second distinguishing peculiarity in the external aspects 
of voluntary actions, which one may reasonably suppose the awak- 
ening thought of mankind to have remarked, is their high deg^ree of 
variability. This property, though closely connected with that of 
apparent independence, is not identical with it. While the latter 
arises from the hidden and inaccessible nature of the causes at 
work, the former is due to their great number and complexity. 
And though the complexity of the conditions is often the reason of 
the non-observation of them, it is not always so ; for a phenomenon, 
say some morbid condition of an organ, may have a very simple 
cause, only this may be hidden away in the recesses of the living 
tissues. In the case of voluntary actions, the long- valid supposition 



* "Der nniersoheidende Charakter des grieohisohen Wesens liegt eben 
hierin, in jener ongehroohenen Einheit des Geistigen und des Naturlichen." 
Zeller, Fhilotophie der Qriechen, Eifdeitung, p. 96. 
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that there is no ascertainable cause for rationally adopted conduct 
was supported by the remoteness and inaccessibility of the causes, 
mental and organic, as well as by their great number and varia- 
bility. Thus, our early investigator might say : " Not only do I 
Ml to see what makes my chief act thus and thus, but I notice that 
he never acts twice in precisely the same way. Yesterday he re- 
solved to wage war with an adjacent tribe : to-day, he is for peace. 
Even when we know he has reasons of his own, and has reflected 
long on what he is going to do, none of us can tell how it is to 
issue. A new thought, some extra word of counsel, a fresh inspira- 
tion by dream, will completely reverse his line of action." In con- 
trast to the apparently equally spontaneous motions of air and water, 
to the progressive changes in the growth of plants and animals, and 
to the blind undeviating instincts of the brutes, the bodily movements 
executed with conscious resolve could hardly fail to appear to such 
simple intelligence as having something of a magical irregularity ; 
whereas other seemingly self-moving objects would rather present 
themRclvcs as inflexible, and bound by some inherent necessity. 
When this distinction was recognised, the actions of the lower ani- 
mals would probably have been transferred to the opposite category 
and contrasted with the variable, easily modifiable activity of think- 
ing man. Aristotle recognised these movements, along with others, 
supposed to have their originating force in themselves, for example, 
those of air and fire, under the name ra air6 <^v<r€o>r, and contrasted 
them with frpo^cr, or moral action. It may be presumed, moreover, 
that within the domain of human action this contrast was felt to 
exist between the more inflexible habits or passionate outbursts 
and the calmer exercises of volition. The disappearance of the 
element of variety — which always accompanies the play of thought — 
in all the more sudden and automatic actions of men, must, one 
thinks, have impressed these first observers as 'a striking feature. 
They would be discriminated, as ^having less of spontaneity and of 
mysterious variability, from the higher voluntary acts, and natu- 
rally assimilated, on this account, to the involuntary or more rigid 
and invariable class of movements. Accordingly, one finds Plato 
saying, that a man carried away by the impetuosity of Bvfi6s was 
really acting involuntarily, and possessed by a kind of madness.* 
This notion was favoured, too, by the other contrast, just considered, 

* Vide Tinueutf p. 86, o^-d. The well-known saying, Kcuchs fih yii^ H^ Mdt^ 
implies this principle, for Koida was incloded under luu^la or fury. 
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between plainly conditioned and seemingly nnconditioned move- 
ments ; and this &ct illustrates bow closely the two attributes, a high 
degree of independence and of variability, nnite and blend in giving 
the first significance to the conception of hnman volition. For 
passionate action is commonly owing to a present and conspicnons 
external cause of which it is the immediate consequent ; and, unlike 
deliberate movements, it seems to have a'bodily rather than a mental 
antecedent, the emotional excitement being generally accompanied 
by violent and uncontrollable physical manifestations. 

Now it is to be noticed that in this purely objective mode of dis- 
tinguishing voluntaxy actions from other natural movements, there 
would have been a strong tendency to introduce and render promi- 
nent the contrast of free and externally coerced human actions. For 
when a man's will is thus put under a restraint, his movements are 
assimilated very closely to the physical processes already spoken of. 
First of all, they are clearly the effects of a cause, the cause being the 
conspicuous pressure put upon the slave. Secondly, they exhibit just 
that narrow and rigid xmiformity which characterizes the lower 
phenomena referred to. A captive chained and fastened to a fixed 
spot is incapable of that striking variety of movement which one 
may conceive as fitted to impress and dazzle the early mind. All 
his movements display a dull sameness, being just the few which 
his captor happens to demand of him. Hence it seems very 
probable that men habitually spoke of such forced actions in con- 
nection with the limited and invariable phenomena lying outside 
the will, such -as the brute instincts, the movements of bodies under 
pressure, and so on. As nothing so clearly interrupts the character- 
istic spontaneity and mysterious variability of the will as external 
restraint, so one Inay conceive that associations of coercion would 
pass over to all the clearly determined movements of the inorganic 
world. 

The full significance, however, of the early conceptions of voluntary 
action will not be clear to us until we realize something of the 
primitive modes of conceiving the nature of animate life and the 
mind itself. That is to say, one must seek to reconstruct the first 
obscure ideas men entertained of the subjective and conscious side 
of volition. There seems to be no ground for assuming that men 
could ever have regarded their own actions simply as objective facts, 
having no connection with the conscious and prompting soul within. 
Mr. Tylor, in his interesting account of animism, has made us con- 
versant with the early conceptions of spirit. To the lower races, he 
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says, the idea of a personal soul or spirit is that of a thin unsubstan- 
tial human image, in its nature a sort of vapour, film, or shadow, 
the cause of life and thought in the individual it animates.* When 
this conception appears, people speak, much as children do among 
us, of a second nature within originating all their voluntary actions, 
and so seem to satisfy the early developed craving for a cause or 
source of things. It seems indeed very probable that, even if Mr. 
Tylor*s ingenious explanation of the genesis of this crude conception 
be correct, still the early developed curiosity of mankind in seeking for 
a cause for every obvious phenomenon helped to confirm and sustain 
the idea of an indwelling substance capable of producing all the 
manifold actions of human life. Mr. Tylor shows, too, how among 
uncivilized nations this idea of soul is extended to the lower animals* 
to plants, and even to inanimate objects. When this universal 
fetishism prevails, the mind is inclined to look on every movement 
in the organic or inorganic world as the product of soul. Conscious 
actions, instinctive movements, and others in inanimate nature, 
which spring apparently from no outer influence, are said to be 
prompted by the indwelling soul of the individual animal or object. 
When, on the other hand, men, brutes, or inanimate objects act 
on one another, as when a tyrant coerces a slave, a warrior 
brandishes his weapon, an arrow kills the prey, and so on, it is 
supposed that the soul of the one object acts on that of the other. 

Of course this "v^ery crude fetishism must have undergone many 
modifications before men began to think distinctly about voluntary 
action. There is reason to believe, however, that the modes of 
thought thus engendered wer^ transmitted to the first inquirers 
into the nature of the will. Thus, after men had ceased to look 
on plants, dead stocks, and weapons, as tenanted by a filmy material 
substance, they still supposed the bodies of men and the higher animals 
to bo so endowed. One may conceive that after these early learners 
had arrived at the purely objective distinctions, roughly shadQwed 
forth in the preceding paragraphs, between the spontaneous and 
complex actions of a conscious and free man or other intelligent 
animal, and the limited and dependent movements of lower nature, 
including even the effects of coercion on the will, they imported into 
this antithesis the surviving conception of an internal spirit. Thus they 
would come to speak of intelligent and deliberate actions as originating 
in the rational soul. In contrast to these, inflexible habits and sudden 

• Primitive CuUure,Yol, I., p. 887. 
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effects of passion would be attributed, not to tbis rational principle, 
bnt, like tbe instincts of tbe lower animals, to some lower '' vegetal 
sonl" incapable of tbonght and cboice. Indeed passionate acts were 
probably referred to some eztraneons inflnence, analogous to 
coercion, as may still be seen in snob expressions as '* to be mastered 
by passion," " to be carried away by rage," and so on. Thus all 
intelligent action was traced to a mysterions spiritual substance — 
which afterwards came to be conceived as a congeries of faculties, of 
which the will was one — invested with all the dignified prerogatives 
of freedom, mysterious superiority to prediction, and infinite variety 
of selection. And just because this highly endowed soul was 
regarded as the direct cause of conscious actions, it was impossible 
to think of any particular action as the result of definite motives. 

The survival of this primitive mode of thought may be frequently 
^traced in Greek speculations on the nature of material movements and 
the constitution of the human wilL Even with Aristotle, the mode 
of conceiving nature, the division of movements into those which 
are self-caused or spontaneous, and those which are produced by 
extraneous objects, the notions of substance, etc., appear in places to 
be tinctured with the ancient conception of a second shadowy object 
residing within the visible object and constituting its soul or essence. 
Aristotle does not directly confroiit the speculative question of 
moral freedom, and his theory of volition in the Third Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is an excellent contribution to the science of 
the subject. Yet though his mode of investigation did not lead 
him to construct a distinct idea of an indeterminate will, his curious 
conception of cause, on the other hand, did not permit him to 
fegard rational action as caused by motives, in the phenomenal 
sense of causation. Indeed, his view of the soul as the cWrXcxcia of 
the body, its formal and final cause, and at the same time its principle 
of motion (De Anima II., 1), and of the «w;r n-oii^rucor as formal 
principle (ibid. III., 4 and 5), appears to contain implicitly the 
great leading idea of all modem doctrines of free-will: namely, 
the existence of a spiritual substance, power, or faculty within the 
body, which is the occult source of action as of thought. And this 
idea is nothing but a highly refined transformation into a metaphy- 
sical conception of the primitive fancy respecting a second corporeal 
substance.* 

* Mr. Bain has traced out this aflinity of the metaphysical and the priinitiYe 
conception of the sool in the interesting historical riiunU which doses his 
work, Mind and Body, 
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Such was probably tho common view of the will and volnntary 
action which existed in more or less distinct shape before speculation 
on the nature of the human mind began to assume stability and a 
definite progressiveness. One great motive force to this speculation 
was tho theological interest. The principal reason for noticing 
here the theological aspect of the controversy on freedom, so far as 
it can be separated from the metaphysical, is to show how it confirms 
the above hypothesis respecting the first crude conceptions of 
voluntary action. Upon the acceptance of a religious system, 
teaching that a supreme being controls the destinies of mankind, 
there were three supposable ways in which this divine government 
could be viewed. Either it would be assimilated to the influence 
one man exerts over another through his reason and will by argu- 
ment or inducement ; or it would be regarded as analogous to the 
coercive powers exerted by human rulers over their subjects ; or, 
finally, it might be conceived as a perfect prescience of all events, 
and a deliberate arrangement of human conditions so as to bring 
about a given efiect, men being constituted nevertheless to deliberate 
and choose within those conditions. But, in fact, we see that tho 
two parties in this theological dispute inclined constantly to either 
the first or the second view, the last not yet presenting itself as a 
possible solution. Whereas the Christian apologists of the second 
century (Justin Martyr, Tertullian, etc.) tended to lay stress upon the 
freedom of choice left to man by the Deity, and the adaptation of 
the Christian religion to this state of things, their opponents of the 
next centuries (St. Augustine, Aquinas, etc.), who insisted on the 
dogma of predestination, continually spoke of the divine decrees as 
certain irresistible laws, and so brought the divine rule into closest 
conformity with the coercive powers exercisable by human governors 
over their subjects. The reason of this may easily be found, one 
thinks, in the pre-existing conceptions of volition. Up to this time no 
clear idea of invariable sequence between motive and act had been 
constructed, and consequently the theologians were unable to con- 
ceive foreknowledge except as a case of external coercion. That is 
to say, the ideas of individual choice and of pre-arrangement by some 
supremely intelligent being could not yet coalesce with any degree 
of stability ; and in point of fiact even modem Calvinists will often 
be found drifting into language borrowed from law and coercion. 
And while many accepted the legal view in its grossest form, the 
more refined and humane, appalled at the consequences of making 
the divine Being the oonstrainer of man's sinful impulseS| resorted 
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to tlie only alternative left them — the practical exclusion of al 
divine control by the mystery of its coexistence -with a perfectly 
spontaneous self -determining will. It was reserved for later writers, 
amongst whom Jonathan Edwards stands conspicuous, to reconcile 
foreknowledge and human volition freed from external coercion, by 
the simple expedient of recognising human choice itself as a matter 
of certainty and of prediction to an omniscient being.* 

But the modes of conceiving the will were not destined to remain 
for ever in this vague condition. Partly through the amount of 
attention concentrated on the problem in the theological dispute, 
but chiefly through the progress of science towards a growing ap- 
prehension of nature's uniformity, and a dearer conception of mental 
phenomena, the definite idea that human volitions conform to the 
great Law of Causation became gradually shaped and submitted 
for examination. Henceforth if the theory were challenged and 
disputed, it could only be by means of some clearer conception of 
an undetermined will than those which had heretofore sufficed. 
Accordingly, one lights on a new and more scientific form of the 
hypothesis of free-will, which, emerging out of the old and imper- 
fectly apprehended theory, more distinctly recognised the real 
issue, and sought to base itself on facts relevant to that issue. We 
may now proceed to consider the elements entering into this new 
belief, the doctrine of an undetermined will, properly so-called, 
which has asserted itself with more or less distinctness for several 
centuries, and is still held, after varying degrees of independent 
inquiry and judgment, by a large number of intelligent men.t 

The first thing to be noted in this transformed doctrine is that 
its supporters do not claim the alleged indeterminateness so much 



* Sir H. Maine has noticed in bis Ancient Law^ chap. ix. p. 854, that it was 
the legal manner of viewing actions, so prevalent among the Romans and their 
successors in the West, which gave rise to the difficulty of free-will ; and that 
no Greek-speaking people, among whom the study of law was comparatively 
neglected, was ever troubled by the question. These remarks are in entire 
accordance with the above theory of the genesis of the theological dogma. For 
it was out of their legal discipline and knowledge that the necessitarians took 
those ideas of coercion and extraneous necessity which they constantly imported 
'into their representations of divine government. 

t The first writer who seems to have distinctly argued the question of deter- 
minism was the schoolman Buridan (14th century). The conception of deter- 
minism was still more dearly elaborated by Bernardino Ochino two centuries 
later. See an article entitled The DeternUniit Theory of Volition in the Weet- 
ndntter Revievf for October, 1873. 
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for voluntary actions, as. for a thing which was looked upon as 
distinct from and superior to these, namely, the will. They appear 
to have had present to their minds not concrete actions, either 
past or future, hut the whole field of voluntary action regarded as 
one existence. To understand this, it should be remembered that 
the mind has the power of abstracting from a given class of phe- 
nomena some element common to them all, leaving out of sight the 
variable elements with which it is from time to time associated. This 
capacity, which lies at the foundation of all reasoning and science, 
has its own peculiar dangers, which have been poinibed out by some 
of the ablest thinkers. There is traceable in the speculations of all 
times a tendency, after the formation of such abstract conceptions, 
to look back on the objective facts through the refracting medium 
of their mental correlates, so as to imagine that these correspond to 
independent existences instead of to phases of existence always found 
in conjunction with other phases. This disposition to objectify mere 
ideas has been a fruitful source of philosophic delusions.* It led 
the earlier Greek speculators to their curious reasonings concerning 
t6 €p and to similar projections of pure ideas into the sphere of 
external existence, and it was the underlying motive to the whole 
Platonic system of objective Universals. And the same tendency 
appears to have had much to do with the history of the belief now 
considered. The contrast between voluntary and all other action 
is, as it has been shown, of a nature to have very early impressed 
itself on men's attention. It became necessary to ha^e a word for 
expressing this seemingly exceptional class of phenomena, and the 
term *'to will'* (^^cXctv, velle, wollen, etc.) was framed, agreeably to 
the view that voluntary action is the product of autonomous spiritual 
substances. Now this term, used at first by men for the common 
purposes of life and confined to single acts of volition, must always 
have conveyed distinctly the idea of a superior motive, although, as 
has been suggested, such predominance of inducement was never 
viewed as a cause of the action. A man was said to will something in 
proportion as he rationally chose the best or the seemingly best of 
two or more possible courses. When, however, speculation began to 
touch the phenomena of volition, it was asked what all the actions 
to which the term '* to will" is applicable had in conmion. But as 
often happens in first rough generalizations and abstractions, a part 

* See espeoially Mr. Mj11*8 LogiCt book v., ohap. iii., g 4, Fallaeiei of Single 
Ifupection, 
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only of the invariablo elements were embodied in the abstract idea. 
Although more attentive consideration might have shown that in 
all volition one condition is a superior motive in the direction of 
the resulting action, yet the ingredient of the phenomenon which 
most interested the observer was the mind's capacity to enter- 
tain different motives, to pause, deliberate, and choose upon the 
presentation of a variety of open courses. This intervention of 
deliberative consciousness appeared most strikingly to mark off 
voluntary action from all other, and easily became the connotation 
of the name. And thus we may understand how voluntary action as 
a whole, now looked back upon through this abstract idea, came to 
mean simply the indeterminate, unpredictable part of the process. 
This notion of volition, too, was framed agreeably to the ancient 
modes of thought already spoken of. Instead of voluntary actions 
-being referred to an indwelling soul as their immediate cause, they 
were now associated with an occult faculty, the will, which, like the 
earlier conception, was invested with all the dignified accompani* 
ments of boundless variety of selection, and impenetrable mystery. 
This faculty, further, was supposed to inhere in the spiritual 
substance underlying all the phenomena of mind. At the same 
time its peculiar prerogatives appear to have been regarded as its 
own, and not as derived from its sustaining substratum.* 

By this new idea the obscuration of the real nature of voluntary 
action was completed. It served to confirm the supposition that 
there existed something in the mind distinct from the pheno- 
mena of volition, namely, an unknown entiiy or power, capable of 
originating at any moment an indefinite number of particular voli- 
tions bearing no uniform and certain relations to attendant circum- 
stances. To this power men ascribed all such effects as deliberating, 
weighing, and choosing, while they overlooked the less impres- 
sive fact that to a given individual at a given time and in given 
circumstances, some motive or set of motives will certainly out- 
weigh all others. Thus, instead of conceiving the will, as modern 



* The word "will '' in its present common meaning of a mental faculty, a distinct 
I>art of the mind, seems to be of comparatively modem origin. The Greek and 
Latin words (^Ai/erc;, volunlcu) which were of late formation, were generally 
used to denote the expression of the resnlt of particular states of deliberation — 
the coarse of action willed or chosen, the avowed choice. — Cicero, Tusc. 4, 6, 
10. It is scarcely necessary to say that, like the Greek and Latin substan- 
tives, both onr own '* will " and the WiUe of the German are of later origin 
than the verbs, inasmuch as they are derived from them. - 
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scienoe helps tus to do, merely as an abstraction, a sort of imaginary 
point where a large number of forces may at any given time 
through the mechanism of thought compound their action, they seem 
to have pictured it as a mysterious spiritual being, endowed with 
an infinite variety of latent forces, and discharging these in some 
utterly irregular and unaccountable way. 

A brief study of the more modem writers who have supported the 
doctrine of undetermined volition, can hardly fail to show that this 
abstract conception of an occult volitional power, has been the chief 
contributor to the vitality of the theory. Spinoza recognised that 
it was the universal will, abstracted from particular volitions, 
which was supposed to be unconditioned.* But no one appears to 
have done better service in pointing out this source of the delusion 
than Mr. Herbert Spencer. He says — " Considered as an internal 
'perception^ the illusion consists in supposing that at each moment ilie ego 
is something more than the aggregate of feelings and ideas, actual and 
nascent, which then exists. A man who, after being subject to an im- 
pulse consisting of a group of psychical states, real and ideal, performs 
a certain action, usually asserts that he determined /o perform the 
actioti; and by spealcing of his conscious self as having been something 
separate from tlie group of psychical states constituting the impulse, is 
led into the error of supposing that it was not the impulse alofie which 
determined the action,* ^f 

So much may perhaps suffice as an account of the chief intellec- 
tual ingredients which have made up the conception of an in- 
determinate will. Early and crude distinctions of the human mind, 
associations derived from the impressive fisK^ts of external coercion, 
the influences of a transformed animism, and the tyranny practised 
on the intellect by its own abstractions — these are among the 
principal intellectual roots of this curious gprowth. We- may now 
turn to the no less interesting group of emotional influences which 
appear to have sustained the belief. 

Now it is noticeable that writers in &vour of uncaused volitions 
are tacitly referring for the most part to unrealized, in other words. 



* Ofltendimns enim yoluntatem ens esse univerBAle sive ideam, qua ornUM 
iMngnlarefl yolitiones, hoc est, id qnod iifl omniboB oommiine est, explicamus. 
Quom itaque hano onmiom volitionum oommiinem uve uniyerBalem ideam 
iaoultatem esse eredant, minime mimm, a hano faonltaiem ultra limites int«l* 
leotoB in infinitmn se extendere dioant. — Ethica, pars ii., aohol. to prop. xlix. 

t Prineiplet of^Ptychology, VoL L, pp. 500, 501. Tbia whole passage on the 
free-will notion ia full of snggeetion. 
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to f utnre actions. The sense of freedom, which an interrogation of 
personal conscionsness is said by the school of Hamilton to afford, 
is drawn, not so mnch from a review of past volitions, as from 
the anticipation of future ones. Looking at past actions, whether 
our own or those of others, we can have no great doubt as to the 
presence of determining motives, at least in the majority of cases. 
The doubt arises when one looks onward into the future. The 
partial explanation of this fact is probably to be found in what has 
been said about the abstract and easily misleading nature of the 
current ideas respecting the will. Although actual cases of volun- 
tary action manifest the presence of some determining motive, it 
could not have been predicted in many particular instances what 
would be that ruling consideration. The nature of voluntary action 
is so complex, that when it is but a little removed from the present 
there is a difficulty — except in a few classes of action where some 
sapreme influence, such as conscience, can be counted on as con- 
stant — in precalculating which of all the elements entering into 
the process will prevail. And to the majority of minds inability to 
predict seems a mark of the absence of objective uniformity : un- 
certainty in its proper sense, that is, doubt arising from ignorance, 
comes to mean want of a uniform order in the phenomena them- 
selves. But the mere uncertainty attending future volitions does 
not seem an adequate explanation of this intense belief in their 
lawless spontaneity. ^ It is probable that this idea is a source of 
pleasure to the human mind. Men- like to look upon the wide region 
of the future as something wholly xmdetermined. The very love of 
the vague and undefined, which appeals to the emotions of wonder 
and affords scope for imagination, serves to make any new discovery 
of uniformity in phenomena unpalatable and obnoxious. We may 
see this, too, in many other departments of inquiry. To many 
minds the progress of astronomical discovery is a shock and a dis- 
appointment. They like to gaze up at the unclouded nocturnal 
heavens, and to conceive that the bright spheres are wild free 
spirits wandering whithersoever their own unfettered will carries 
them. And they are apt to regard in much the same light many 
other seemingly spontaneous movements of nature, such as the 
growth of flowers, the formation of dew, and the changeful play 
of the winds. Now, whatever is pleasing to the mind is kept 
before it by the attraction of feeling ; and thus a strong opposing 
force is presented to newly discovered truths. 

Besides this general emotional tendency to indulge ideas of 
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Tagneness, the popular concoption of fntnre volitions illustrates 
other inflnences of feeling tending no less to support the common 
belief in free-will. Of these one of the most cnrions seems to be 
that afforded by the more force of a robust activity. It has been 
remarked in the preceding essay, that out of the nervous energy 
Stored up in the organism, there grows, prior to all motive, a 
strong tendency to action of all kinds ; and this disposition serves, 
as was there shown, to influence the ideas and expectations. A 
vigorous lad will uniformly dwell on all the bright possibilities of 
movement, all the pleasures to be derived from wide and various 
action, overlooking on the other hand all the risks of failure. 
Very nearly allied to this idea, is the wild supposition that one's 
future actions will bo boundless, unlimited by any such condi- 
tions, external or internal, as a careful study of the past would 
certainly disclose. In other words, the thirst for action, by gene- 
rating extravagant ideas of our own active powers, easily helps to 
sustain an inexact notion of volition as a whole, investing it w^ith 
attributes of vagueness and boundlessness. This eficct may be 
illustrated by the case of a boy who is very zealous for some new 
plan, and who has to be reminded that to-morrow he will not care 
to finish what he is now so eager to begin. And it may reasonably 
be supposed that most persons feel something of this influence in 
picturing to themselves the unknown region of action which lies 
before them. 

The proper emotional forces seem to have had still greater influence 
than eagerness for unlimited action in sustaining the belief now 
considered. Any mode of feeling is very apt to take full possession 
of the mind for a certain period, colouring all the ideas and beliefs 
of the time. Now, in anticipating the future of our lives, of which 
so little can safely be predicted, there is clearly ample room for 
this play of the stronger and more habitually recurring feelings. 
First of all, it is evident that a feeling of pride and a sense of power 
would naturally lead one to regard his future actions as absolutely 
undetermined. People are a little apt to resent being too easily 
understood even by their friends, and like to imagine that their future 
action is a perfect mystery to their neighbours. And thus the idea 
that future actions are already fixed by the ever unfolding series 
of causes, easily appears degrading to the majority of minds. 
It may well seem unworthy to suppose that such trivial influences 
have had any eflfect in sustaining so speculative a doctrine ; yet 
a careful attention to its modes of advocacy can leave the inquirer 
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in little doubt on the subject. The attributes of fixity and certainty 
haye been looked on by metaphysicians themselves as destructive of 
the supreme dignity of the human will. It is curious that it seems 
never to occur to these writers that their past actions, the reasons 
for which they would probably always confess themselves able to 
discover, are perfect illustrations of this fixity of relations, and so 
ought, on this supposition, to be a constant source of humiliation. 

Once more, any form of emotion which frequently stimulates 
voluntary conduct, is exceedingly likely to lend a false colouring 
to future action. It should be remembered that in looking on- 
ward to unrealized actions we are not making them a subject of 
scientific interest merely, as when an astronomer, for example, 
anticipates any sidereal phenomenon. Our volitions are objects not 
so much for the speculative as for the practical reason : they in- 
terest us less as facts susceptible of scientific study and arrange- 
ment, than as the grand means of attaining the desired ends of life. 
A brief experience of life shows us that happiness and well-being 
are quite as conditional upon our own conduct as upon the set of 
circumstances into which we may happen to be bom. For not only 
are human actions the direct means of securing the temporary ends 
of life, they have, even when they do not directly modify some per- 
manent circnmstance in a person's surroundings, a reflex influence 
upon his moral nature. ■ And so it happens that a person in antici- 
pating his future field of action, since he is unable, as already seen, 
to predict what any but the immediately adjacent segments of time 
will evolve, will be exceedingly likely to magnify unduly the 
efficiency of his ovni impulses. Thus he will be inclined, when fill- 
ing up in imagination a variety of possible futures, not only to 
construct sets of circumstances which the common conditions of 
life scarcely warrant him in expecting, but also to conceive himself 
as inspired by the ardour of certain lofty purposes more powerfully 
and exclusively than those same life-conditions commonly if ever,, 
allow us to witness.* The future career of a man, to whom the 



* It might seem that this tendency wonld only account for the belief •in 
extravagant and unnatural achievement of future action owing to combinations 
of motive influence far more energetic than any yet experienced. It does not 
appear to explain the expectation of future action as undetermined by any 
motives. The individual in these ideal endeavours still imagines himself 
swayed by emotions similar in kind to those which have often stimulated him to 
actions. But, in fact, this tendency to believe in the extraordinary intensity 
and exclusive influence of certain feelings in the future, very soon leads its 
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past has been a tedious conflict of desires, becomes by touches 
of imagination at snccessive moments of anticipation idealized, 
sketched out yagnely in grand proportions, and tinted with warmest 
colours. The supreme aims of life, those that occupy most thought^ 
that revert in greatest power to the mind when removed from 
immediate excitation — some lifo-dream of youth, perhaps, often 
obscured by the shadow of the many pressing objects of later years — 
are apt thus to make use of the future as a canvas on which they 
may paint pleasing and ravishing pictures. The ethical, »sthetio, 
and religious emotions most frequently induce this kind of reverie. 
This ideal mode of satisfaction often solaces men, as has been well 
said, for the unworthiness of their actual endeavours. The com- 
mon supposition that the determinist's theory is destructive of all 
that is dignified in human nature may not improbably be referred to 
this latent source of disbelief. Although the doctrine has, properly 
conceived, nothing of the depressing effects which have so often 
been attributed to it, it does certainly tend to the restraining of un- 
bounded ideal longings within proportions commensurate with the 
real facts of life. While all science does this to some degree, that 
of the human mind does so in a special and eminent degree ; and 
in this way probably much of the intense opposition offered to the 
doctrine of uniformity in volitions is to be accounted for. 

Out of these and perhaps other shades of emotional impulse there 
grows a habit of imagining all kinds of future activity without any 
recognition of the limits imposed by the actual order of things. It 
is possible for us, at any moment of enthusiasm or of proud com- 
placency, to conceive ourselves as accomplishing extraordinary 
deeds, involving the highest thinkable degrees of active force as 
well as of emotional incentive. And by thus vividly imagining 
these possible futures we seem to transform them into momentary 
realities. For example, I can so intensely imagine myself achieving 
some grand moral purpose that I am ready to believe myself actu- 
ally entering on the lofty endeavour at the present moment. As we 
have seen in the past essay, all intense conceptions tend thus to 
simulate the form of present realities. And in this way feeling, 
calling up ideas in a different order from that of experience, corn- 
subject to the conooption of indcterminateness generally. First of all, it is 
only another stop iu the dircotion of deviation of belief from actual experience ; 
and secondly, the idea of an exclusive dominion of certain feelings is very diffi- 
cult to be sustained, and easily becomes merged in the larger idea of universal 
indeterminateness. 
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pletely transforms our conceptions of future possibility. Not only 
80, but even when we look back r^retf ully on some unalterable 
actions in our past life, we are apt in imagination to recolour that 
past, giving it the moral tint which our present wishes suggest. 
And by vividly imagining to ourselves the aspect it would wear if 
it could be so transmuted, we easily lapse into the illusion that it 
might have been other than it was without the interference of any 
new impulse. 

So large a space has been devoted to these two great roots of the 
belief in free-will, the intellectual and the emotional, because they 
ire in their nature least allied to the objective facts with which 
the question directly concerns itself, and consequently have had but 
little prominence given to them in the body of the dispute. They 
are too by far the most interesting among the various causes of the 
belief; for they illustrate certain tendencies of the human mind 
which seem to manifest themselves universally in connection with all 
branches of inquiry. And the department of human volitions here 
considered appears to afford, from its importance and from the 
intensity of the speculative activity bestowed upon it, one of the 
best illustrations — a sort of " instantia prsarogativa " — of these uni- 
versal tendencies. 

It must not be thought, however, that the belief in free-will is 
only nourished by these two great streams of influence. As before 
said, there is much to encourage misconception in the peculiar 
character of the phenomena themselves. Even in the case of 
modem supporters of the doctrine, one may frequently trace the 
effects of the ambiguities arising from those first crude conceptions 
of voluntary action which have been so fully dwelt on at the com- 
mencement of this essay. In proof of this the reader need only 
refer to those repeated transitions from the conception of inde- 
terminateness to that of absence of restraint which mark the 
whole course of the discussion. And there are other intricacies in 
the phenomena which have doubtless contributed much to the ac- 
ceptance and retention of the belief, especially by less acute meta- 
physicians. To these we may now turn; yet if our notice of 
them seems rather scanty, this may be attributed to the fact that 
they have naturally had a fuller treatment at the hands of writers 
whose direct intention it was to support and defend the doctrine. 
These difficulties, springing from the complexity of the higher volun- 
tary action, would not, it may be presumed, of themselves have be- 
gotten the idea of an undetermined will, but they serve to give 
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apparent argaments to those who, through the sway of the in- 
fluences already described, are disposed to entertain it. 

First of all, then, it is evident that human actions are among the 
most complex of phenomena, produced often by the joint operation 
of an indefinite number of forces. This feature, as has been seen^ 
must have struck the first undisciplined inquirers into the subject, 
and it appears to give a certain plausibility to the doctrine of free- 
will still maintained. Owing to this fact of complexity wo are 
rarely able to predict an individual's actions in any remote period ; 
and we are often unable to account for all the concurring and oppo- 
sing forces in conduct actually witnessed by us. To any one, accord- 
ingly, who does not know the d, priori grounds of belief in causality 
as applying to human volitions, and has not studied the actions of 
masses where the variable elements do not interfere with the obser- 
vation of invariable laws, there seems much that contradicts the 
doctrine. And when once the mind is already inclined, from other 
influences, to reject the belief in uniformity, anything in the facts 
seeming to support this view will naturally assume exaggerated 
proportions. 

Again, the fact that the conduct of individuals varies, and that simi- 
lar situations in life do not produce similar actions even in the same 
individual, seems at first sight to lend support to this belief. Many 
who hear of the doctrine of causality in human volitions suppose it 
to mean that a given set of external circumstances, oflering certain 
prospects and inducements to an individual, must always lead to 
the same result. They do not see that causes may act just as strictly 
in order through the character of the individual himself, so as to 
alter its degree of susceptibility to different kinds of external solici- 
tation.* And they forget that even when no permanent change of 
character has been effected temporary variations in the mental tone, 
consequent often upon variable physical conditions, as exhaustion or 
recovery of health, will considerably modify the volitional effect of 
any given prospect in the same individual mind* 

Not only is the number of motives entering into a voluntary 
action often such as to exclude precalculation, but some springs of 
conduct have a special subtlety and complexity which render them 
peculiarly liable to be unrecognised as proper volitional forces. In 

* Mr. Mill has very ably set this part of the argument in its tme light, showing 
that though the fact disproves necessity or irresistible sequence unsusceptible of 
counteraction or modification, it does not touch the question of oausalify. — 
Logic f book vi., chap, ii., § 8. 
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proportion as any present motive is simple in its composition, and 
immediate in its realization, it stands prominently forth as an 
inducement distinct from the rest of one's mental structure, and 
seems to invite observation. The analogy between motives and 
physical forces is probably seen by all to apply in this case. Thus, 
for example, the attraction of a glowing fire to a man entering a 
room from a cold exterior atmosphere is easily recognised by the 
least philosophical as the result of a proper volitional force.* 

When, however, the ends to be attained are of a highly composite 
character, requiring to be represented by an elaborate intellectual 
process, and consisting largely of emotional as distinguished from 
sensuous gratifications, they do not thus stand out in bold relief. 
As distinguished from immediately pressing and simple ends, they 
may be said to involve a good deal of the individual's collective 
mind, namely, those feelings and thoughts which enter prominently 
into his own and his friends' conception of his intellectual and 
moral nature. Of this complex character is much of the conduct 
regulated by enlarged prudence and thoughtful conscientiousness.f 
And just because the determining influences are here so subtle and 
impalpable, people readily come to look upon the action as the result, 
not of motives, bnt of the ego, the collective individual itself, con- 
ceived as a substance underlying all particular mental phenomena ; 
or, allowing that actions are directly prompted by motives, they 
maintain that the motives themselves are first of all moulded and 
fixed by the conscious reflecting ego. 

It is a necessary consequence of what has been said, more par- 
ticularly in the first part of this essay, that many forms of expres- 
sion should have arisen in conformity with primitive and unscientific 
modes of viewing volitional phenomena. And these distinctions 
preserved in our ordinary speech seem still to give a colour of 
reality to the doctrine we are considering. The bulk of our language 

* That men have actually regarded such actions as determined seems shown 
by those forms of speech which assimilate them to the effects of external 
coercion. "I was forced to flee" (from an impending danger), **I conld not 
help seizing it *' (e.g., some tempting prize), are examples of this. 

t A cnrioos and interesting instance of such semi-latent volitional stimulation 
is seen in many cases of actions done in defiance of the threat of social disap- 
proval from apparently no other motive than a love of individuality. The 
various elements entering into this impulse, such as the pleasures of imfettered 
spontaneity, the gratification of the emotions of power and superiority, of self- 
complacency, and of the ridiculous — ^perhaps, too, the delights of sympathy with 
an honoured few — give it a very subtle character. 
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was bailt np long before science had an existence. The forms of 
speech were designed accordingly to express only the more obvious 
distinctions and agreements in phenomena. And by the subsequent 
pirogress of knowledge much came to be distinguished which was 
at first united, and vice versd. Besides the misleading expressions 
which seem to owe their origin to erroneous views of things, there 
are a large number which represent partial and inadequate aspects 
of objects, such as are required in every day conversation, and 
which, when taken apart from other expressions supplementary to 
them, easily lead to error. Both these forms of speech being 
still retained for common and extra-scientific purposes, another ap- 
parent basis is supplied for the free-will theory. 

Thus, for example, in ordinary life men do not always need to 
specify with scientific fulness or exactness the conditions necessary 
to the production of a phenomenon. As Mr. Mill has well pointed 
out, they leave many to be understood, and particularize sometimes 
the most prominent, at other times the one least likely to be pre- 
supposed, most frequently perhaps the one of greatest interest to them- 
selves and their hearers. Conformably with this habit men seem to 
have always directly attributed the interesting and important phe- 
nomena jof human action to some personality, this custom having 
been supported as well by the primitive conception of indwelling 
souls. The reason of this seems to be that the first and most im- 
portant thing to be known in the case of any action which is a 
subject of inquiry, is, to whom we are to ascribe it. Special reasons 
may sometimes exist for inquiring into the precise circumstances 
and feelings which brought about the action ; but the fact which 
will certainly be of interest and practical value is that it was 
done by A and not by B or C. Hence the retention of the con- 
venient forms of speech by which we predicate all voluntary actions 
of individuals as subjects. But this interposition of a personality in 
every case of human conduct, though most convenient for every-day 
purposes, easily leads to the supposition that the action, viewed as a 
phenomenon, is strictly the effect of the whole individual mind, or 
that the agent expressed by the subject of the verb is the adequate 
cause. This mode of thought seems to be specially countenanced 
by the forms of speech which ascribe to a person the act of choosing 
between contending motives. Such phrases are supposed to imply, 
not only that there exists quite apart from the processes of volitional 
stimulation some substantive ego^ but that this ego has a perfect 
controlling power over these processes. In other words, people are 
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strengthened in the belief that if motives are the proximate cause of 
an action, the conscious deliberating subject is the cause of the 
motives. 

While the popular belief is thus seen to be propped up by loose 
though convenient forms of speech, it must be conceded that this 
effect has been aggravated by the modes of expression often adopted 
on the other side. By many determinists voluntary action has been 
assimilated too closely to physical. The operation of motives is 
spoken of as something mechanical, in relation to which the col- 
lective mind is purely passive and unnecessary, if not absent. It is, 
perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at that consciousness is said to 
contradict this version of the theory. People know that in all 
deliberate action there is full and intense consciousness, and that this 
is of the very essence of willing. They can see that motives, so far 
from being extra-mental and self-acting forces, only exist by be- 
coming objects of consciousness, and that instead of producing 
their effects in an automatic manner they have to be attentively 
considered, nicely appreciated, and exactly compared in all the higher 
achievements of will. Beid saw the inconsistency in his adversaries' 
mode of representation when he said that according to their view it 
would be impossible for a man to act out a plan of conduct, since 
there would be nothing but motives to contrive it.* It is only as the 
full complexity of the process is understood, and the elements of 
reflection comparison and hesitation duly recognised, that the deter- 
minist theory will be seen to cover the whole phenomenon. t 

The habits of speech which serve to render prominent the collec- 
tive mind as the source of an action, are not the only verbal sources 
of the difficulty. Other forms of language may well seem indirectly 
to countenance the prevailing notion of volition, by alluding to 



* ** Motives, sorely, have not understanding to conoeive a plan, and intend its 
execution. We most, therefore, go baok beyond motives to some intelligent 
being who had the power of arranging those motives, and applying them in tiieir 
proper order and season, so as to bring about the end.** — The Active Powen^ 
essay iv., chap, viii, p. 623. 

t Nevertheless, it should be added that even the most oarefol nse of language 
is scarcely sufficient to prevent ambiguities here. To mention but one fact : the 
common mode of describing the action of motives, is derived from the analogy 
of external bodies. We are said to be acted on, stimulated by a motive, just as 
though this were something external to the mind, and the mind were wholly 
passive under its influence. It is exceedingly difficult with the ordinary associ- 
ations of language to represent motives as parts of the mind itself, and bearing 
the impress of its various intellectual and emotional activities. 
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volnntary conduct without explicitly stating the fact of a dominant 
motive. This effect is best illustrated, perhaps, by the whole class 
of expressions which 'serve as the machinery of social restraint, 
namely, the customary forms of command, exhortation, and advice. 
Again and again the advocates of the free-will doctrine have pointed 
to this style of language as necessarily presupposing the truth of 
their theory. Kant took up this popular idea and gave it a meta- 
physical shape in his elaborate system, wh^n he said that the inde- 
terminateness of the Will as Noumenon is postulated by the Moral 
Law : '* Du kannst denn du sollst." It is said that all the phrase- 
ology employed in connection with moral obligation such as *' you 
ought," "you are responsible,'* "you know you are to blame," is 
meaningless, unless one assumes the existence of a will undetermined 
and capable of originating within itself at any given time the 
actions enjoined. The difficulty here arises from overlooking the 
fact that all tliis threat, suasion, and advice brought to bear cipon us 
is really so much motive power itself. Such expressions are used 
not so much to convey an exact truth as to effect a practical result, 
that is, to influence the mind of the listener by appealing to his 
fear, his love of esteem, his affection and respect for the speaker, or 
finally, his own clouded love and reverence for a duty not enforced 
by social pressure. No doubt some of these forms of speech were 
first moulded by primitive and inexact habits of thought; but 
being roughly adapted to serve as the medium for conveying social 
, pressure, whether deterrent or stimulative, they keep their place in 
daily life. And thus writers who have not gone deeply enough into 
the nature and meaning of these imperative forms of language, find, 
as they think, a popularly recognised basis for their favourite theory. 
It is much the same thing when a person, bent on reforming his 
own conduct, says " I can be different." He is really speaking thus 
under the influence of a new emotional force somehow or other called 
injto play at the time. 

Another and closely allied difficulty is frequently felt to exist in 
the customary mode of speaking about past actions. " What is the 
meaning," asks one, " of blaming me for an action which, according 
to your theory, could not then and there have been different ? " In 
perfect truth blame has no meaning with respect to an unalterable 
past action, except indeed as the utterance of the primitive instinct 
of retaliation. But the past action is of immense interest as a key 
to present character and future conduct ; and the true function of 
blame is to modify the former, and to help to determine the direction 
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of the latter. The retaliative part of blame, again, can no more 
be said to involve the possibility of the past condact having been 
otherwise apart from the addition of some new force, than one's 
feeling of vexation and regret at the damage done by a thunder- 
storm to one's garden implies the belief that the storm was not the 
result of definite atmospheric conditions. The like holds tme of a 
person's unprompted contritions. The supposition that in a state of 
remorse a man is tormenting himself about the accomplished result 
of orderly forces, seems to the unanalytic mind absurd. And in 
perfect exactness, one side of remorse, namely, a wish to have 
altered the unalterable past is irrational, and recognised as such. 
The deepest significance of remorse is the conflict, harsh and rending, 
between a present love of virtue and desire to act rightly, and a 
vivid memory of a past defection from this aim. The present 
dominant feeling, by a proper emotional law, causes the idea and 
recollection of something antagonistic to be the source of a keen 
misery ; and this subjective penalty, as it has been well termed by 
Mr. Mill, forms the best corrective in the average moral nature, and, 
existing potentially as a deterring dread, is quite sufficient to ward 
off the thought of evil from the best minds. This process naturally 
assumes, as we have already seen, the shape of a vivid imagination 
of the past amended as the present impulse would suggest, and 
hence perhaps the momentary impulse to believe that the past 
action might have been otherwise. 

But in the aspects of the belief just dealt with, one can scarcely 
avoid passing from a consideration of the complexities of the 
phenomena concerned to a correction of the error. Any fuller un- 
ravelling of these entangled problems must therefore be left as 
extraneous to our present purpose. It may suffice to have named 
these facilities for misapprehension in the observation of the phe- 
nomenon, and to have roughly suggested those supplementary 
considerations, the omission to notice which has been the source of 
the error. And this much seems to have been necessary as part of 
any exhaustive analysis of the subject. 

And here, perhaps, we may look upon our proposed task as pretty 
well completed. No doubt there are other facts, besides those 
named, which may help to account for the belief in certain minds. 
For to those who have given but little thought to the subject, any 
slight misapprehension of volitional phenomena will be sufficient 
to confirm and sustain a belief taught them by the traditional 
unexamined philosophy which circulates through a large part of 
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society. What has been attempted here is to place in light the large 
and approximately general causes of the belief ; those which do not 
originate in any particular circnmstances of life or state of society, 
but in the laws of human nature itself and in the comparatively per- 
manent phases of life. In the natural instincts of the human mind, 
in the order of development of human knowledge, in the special 
intricacy and subtlety of the phenomena considered, and finally in 
the ambiguities and inexactnesses of ordinary language, we have, it 
may be contended, an ample explanation of the origin and persist- 
ence, even to our own time, of this celebrated theory. It was 
inevitable that in attempting to analyse these causes I should seem 
at moments to assume the role of a party in the great dispute. For 
the point of view here adopted is that the belief has been generated, 
not by a careful observation and interpretation of experience, in 
which case it would offer but little attraction as a distinct psycho- 
logical phenomenon, but by causes which are mainly subjective and 
have no necessary relation to its objective truth. 

At the same time it may be remarked that if this attempt at 
psychological analysis has succeeded, the logical side of the question 
is necessarily affected. Any mode of explanation which shows how 
a given idea or theory may have arisen from the inherent laws of 
the mind itself, offers a new hypothesis which thenceforth competes 
with the supposition of a real objective origin. Unless we hold the 
mind to be unsusceptible of delusion, we shall be strongly induced 
to suspect the claims of a belief, confessedly exceptional in 
character, for which ample grounds seem to be discoverable in the 
vagaries of subjective consciousness. 



ON SOME ELEMENTS OF MORAL 

SELF-CULTURE. 



It is probably easy for most persons to recognise tbe danger that 
Inrks in a sentimiental clinging to an idea or to a mechanical device 
which has been superseded by a better. Bnl it appears to require 
a greater intellectnal exertion to perceive the risks of a too hasty 
abandonment of decaying forms of thonght and action. Yet this 
latter is clearly as mnch an instance of the disturbing effect of sen- 
timent as the former. As soon as an old formula or usage is con- 
demned as obsolete, there dashes against it, so to speak, a violent 
current of undisceming emotion, by the force of which, not only the 
useless thing itself, but also every circumstance associated with it 
and suggestive of it^ may easily be swept into the dark regions of 
oblivion. In this way really valuable elements of life are apt to be 
slighted and ridiculed from no other reason than that they have 
been the slaves of some effete giant, or, shall we say, the priests of 
some dethroned idol. 

It may well be asked whether this danger does not beset the pre- 
sent process of casting aside so many of the religious ideas and 
appliances which advancing thought appears to render less and less 
valid. More particularly one may inquire how far much of what 
the Christian religion, at least, has impressed on its disciples, under 
the name of self-culture and the pursuit of spiritual good, has a 
meaning and value quite apart from the peculiar doctrines with 
which it has been associated. No doubt one needs to recognise 
in these spiritual activities valuable elements which appear inse- 
parably bound up vrith the supernatural doctrine itself. For ex- 
ample, few would question the enlarging and dignifying effects on 
thought and emotion of such ideas as those of Eternity and Perfect 
Benevolence. Yet it is doubtful how far these characteristic influ- 
ences can be laid daim to by any newer conceptions of the universe 
and human destiny. However this be, it may be enough for the 
present to fix our attention on those activities in the religious life 
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which clearly do not owe their value to any theoretic assumptions, 
but admit of transference to new orders of ideas. 

Whatever ulterior meaning they may possess to professors of 
definite theological creeds, the practices of individual and private 
meditation, self-scrutiny, and even prayer itself, certainly have a 
very close bearing on human duty and the careful fulfilment of this 
life's best purposes. Other parts of the Christian regime are doubt- 
less of great moral significance, more especially the restraining and 
stimulating forces supplied by the supervision and sympathetic in- 
tercourse of the rehgious society. But these influences, which it may 
prove difficult to retain in any newer religious system, are, unlike 
the secret self-discipline of the closet, a mode of external support. 
The inculcation of private exercises implies that a good and worthy 
lifo is something for the mature man to work out for himself, 
delving even to the deepest roots of conduct in the hidden thoughts 
and feelings. It is this aspect of the Christian life which possesses 
a supreme interest to every earnest student of human nature, and 
the precise value of which he will be most concerned to ascertain. 

Perhaps it will be objected, a priori^ to the proposed lino of 
investigation, tliat all which goes by the name of religious exercise 
is but a sorry attempt to make good the deficiencies of moral adapt- 
ation to the conditions of life, and will cease to be of value as soon 
as a finer and more complete youthful training ensures this perfect 
correspondence of the inner and the outer. In reply it might be 
sufficient to say that this perfect harmony of desire and opportunity 
is but a tendency which is never actually realised ; also that its attain- 
ment is to some extent a new problem to every individual, and can 
never be fully secured by the wisest system of instruction, proceeding, 
as it must, on approximate generalization. It is not only that there 
are so many impulsive and imperfectly disciplined natures of the 
Petrine type, to whom the faithful following of duty must ever be a 
conflict. It is because the calm clear vision of duty — buried, as it 
often is, amid heaps of specious rubbish — is only possible to the 
patiently searching eye ; while if one tries to rise from a bare fulfil- 
ment of obligations to the conception of a noble spontaneous ser- 
vice, the selection of the best possible is so delicate a task that one's 
amplest reflection can only lead him to a very rough tentative. 

It may not be amiss, moreover, to anticipate here a hasty revival 
of that objection to all self-training which is supposed to spring 
from a strictly scientific view of human conduct. The just concep- 
tion that all parts of conduct are the proper effects of antecedents 
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can appear only to a very shallow nnderstanding in any antagonism 
to the doctrine of self-instituted discipline. For one needs to re- 
member that an exact appreciation of a whole human career is pos- 
sible only ah extra, that is to say, to another mind, and that when 
once the right stand-point for this observation is taken up, all such 
internal processes as self-rebuke and self-stimulation no longer ap- 
pear catastrophes in the order of causal development, but parts of 
its continuous movement a little more complicated and inaccessible 
than the rest. 

In what, then, do the essential features of religious self-discipline 
appear to consist, and what amount of moral value do they possess ? 
The fundamental moral idea of all of them seems to be that worthy 
living is not a matter of external action simply, but requires the 
preparatory processes of ordered thought and regulated emotion. 
The habit of private meditation on moral subjects and the spon- 
taneous cultivation of love and reverence for these appear to point 
distinctly to the truth that the external, visible Hfe has secret foun- 
tains within, and that these are susceptible of a conserving and 
purifying care. Other and theological conceptions are no doubt 
intricately interwoven ^th this one, yet scarcely to such a degree 
as to render impossible a sepi^rate consideration of them. Now this 
fundamental idea is a very distinct one, the precise value of which 
we ought to be able to determine. Whether our inner thoughts 
and aspirations have or have not a definite relation to external 
action, is surely a question for scientific investigation. It is evi- 
dent too that our volitions are either able or unable appreciably to 
strengthen these inner forces ; and if the first, it would seem that 
the precise nature and extent of this influence are ascertainable. A 
h'ttle patient inquiry may show that these moral ingredients of 
religious practices are abundantly justifiable on non-theological 
grounds ; and that any one who is sincerely desirous of consecrating 
his life to human service, and who is aware that there are a myriad 
dulcet voices in the air luring him from the one worthy. path, can 
appropriately accept from a Christian believer tuition in the exer- 
cises of his spiritual life. 

In order to see whether this is so, we need to examine in detail 

the several ^mental processes which appear to compose the private 

observances of a devout man. They are roughly divisible into 

intellectual and emotional operations. By the former I understand 

aU the activities of thought which enter into the contemplation of 

worthy ends, and into the examination of one's successive attain- 

L 
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ments in relation to these ends ; by the latter are meant tbe periodic 
exercises of those feelings which subserve moral progress, snch as 
the love of goodness, and the aspirations after a pare and elevated 
life. The will, too, is always concerned in activities deliberately 
entered on for a worthy end; bnt its action presents itself less 
directly and obviously, and may conveniently be spoken of in con- 
nection with the two great forces of thought and feeling. 

The precise operations of thought which subserve a virtuous life 
are an interesting study, and appear by no means to be a matter of 
self-evident simplicity. It is sufficiently manifest that a person 
tends to think about what ho loves and desires. But does it follow 
that he will love and seek after what he is accustomed to think 
about, provided that it is really fitted to call forth these feelings ? 
Most persons would answer yes, and, to a certain extent, rightly. 
Yet perhaps they could hardly explain adequately how this follows. 
In order to make the process clear, it should bo remembered that 
living an excellent life, though conveniently spoken of as a single 
action, is in fact the sum of innumerable actions, all of which agree 
in their dominant motive while varying in respect to circumstances, 
complexity of motive, nature of alluring temptation, lind so on. 
Now what one wants to know is the precise effect of meditation on 
the mind's habitual attitude amid these changing and transient 
influences. In what way, it may be asked, does an hour's reflection 
in the morning on the attractions of virtue tend, however slightly, to 
make it easier for a man to play a virtuous part in any set of cir- 
cumstances that may arise in the hurry of the day P 

If living worthily is simply the direction of all one's daily actions 
by one and the same supreme motive, the first desideratum appears 
to be the permanence of this motive as a vivid and distinct idea. 
In order that a man may act uprightly under all circumstances, it 
is needful for him to have the idea of uprightness as a constantly re- 
curring factor of his intellectual consciousness. So far as high excel- 
lence is something more than the mechanical result of early habit, 
or the sum of the momenta communicated by the forces of youthful 
discipline ; so far as it reposes on a basis of individual character 
and is not the passively received stamp of external coercion — so &r 
does it involve, inter alia, a clear and abiding idea of life's supreme 
objects. Now a man's ideas are clearly placed to some extent under 
his own voluntary control. The most valuable product of school- 
training — so rarely attained however — is the ability and disposition 
constantly to examine in the strong light of concentrated attention 
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tlio ideas which happen to present themselves to the mind. And it 
might well be argaed that our moral ideas, being among the most 
complex of onr conceptions, are in most need of this illnmination. 
I will assume for the present that the final conceptions of right and 
virtue admit of such a process. The intuitive theory, if we may- 
take Plato as its imaginative exponent, strongly enforced deliberate 
meditation on the l^a of the Just and of the Good ; for, in his view, 
true cognition of all such attributes is the soul's recollection of a 
prenatal vision, obscured by the impressions of sense and only 
restoi^able in a feeble measure by means of extraordinary medi- 
tative effort. The theory, again, which deduces the value of moral 
good from its known relations to* our present welfare, has always 
emphasised the necessity of patient thought in detecting the many 
and subtle ingredients of human well-being which blend, in the 
moral end. On either supposition, then, it would appear, to be a 
highly rational endeavour to give to our ideas of duty and moral 
excellence the greatest possible degree of lucidity. In what real 
moral excellence consists, wherein its paramount worth for onr com- 
mon nature lies, is certainly a subject which merits the most pro- 
found reflection ; and nobody probably would doubt that the oftener 
one deliberately sets himself to scrutinize these things the clearer is 
his faculty of moral vision likely to become. 

With this increased clearness in moral ideas there comes a higher 
degree of what has been called their recoverability. That is to say, 
they tend to recur frequently and forcibly as vivid recollections. 
For whatever may be our motive in thinking about a thing, the 
habit of doing so generates a certain persistence in the idea of that 
object. Frequently, indeed, this is anything but a desirable result. 
A man greatly occupied in the pursuit of wealth will be apt to find 
himself thoroughly unfitted for the repose of a holiday by the con- 
tinual intrusion of his chosen mental images. One object of solitary 
confinement as a corrective of youthful delinquency is to give ample 
time for the growth of the simpler moral ideas, so that they may 
not flBdl henceforth to accompany the juvenile culprit as &ithful 
monitors. Similarly it may be said that the oftener one purposely 
dwells on such subjects as human duty, the bond of a common 
destiny, and the possibilities of mutual relief and help, the more will 
one's mind become permanently informed with these ideas. Two 
most desirable results will flow from this. The thought of a deeper 
moral significance in life will confront, so to speak, a man's mind 
under all the varying circumstances of his career. Instead of recur- 
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ring in a few particular sets of circnmstances as definitely associated 
with certain isolated actions or orders of action, it will grow less 
and less dependent on suggesting causes, and present itself by force 
of its own constantly refreshed vitality at every new juncture and 
under every new pressure of hasty impulse. And more than this, 
it will return with a certain force and stability, so that any antago- 
nistic disposition of the moment will find it hard to extrude the new 
comer. The force of any idea may be measured not only by the 
facility with which it reverts to the mind, but also by the quantity 
of momentum with which it re-enters, and by reason of which it 
tends to possess itself of conscious attention to the exclusion of all 
rival thoughts. Thus it lies with us to some extent, not only to 
accelerate the return of moral ideas, but also to detain them when 
they arrive ; and in this way we may reduce the chances of a wrong 
or unworthy action duo either to the non-recurrence of the regula- 
tive idea, or to its fugitiveness and unimpressiveness when it recurs. 
Paradoxical though it may for a moment appear, one may say that 
in this way the will of to-day is able to put a check on the will of 
to-morrow. Under a worthy impulse a man sets himself to vivify 
the idea of duty, and he afterwards experiences its augmented force 
reacting against the will that created it and overriding its moment- 
ary tendency to lapse into a meaner intention. 

In this way then thought may minister to thought and will 
to will. But this is only a small part of what is effected by moral 
reflection. A really worthy life depends not only on the vividness 
and constancy of the ruling moral idea but also on its volume and 
contents ; that is to say, on what it comprehends as duty, on the 
proportionate values it assigns to the several kinds of obligation, 
and on its susceptibility to constant expansion and rectification with 
the advance of knowledge. Wherever the idea of goodness is narrow 
and rigid, and reverence for moral rules unintelligent, there may be 
the highest degree of sincerity, but there cannot be a very lofty or 
impressive measure of objective excellence. It may be assumed, on 
any theory of the source of moral value, that to have the clearest and 
fullest vision of life's uses, to recognise out of a throng of pressing 
claims the most momentous, or even to preserve a steady apprehen- 
sion of all the moral aspects of a single course of conduct, will 
necessitate a very frequent and lively play of reflective conscious- 
ness. For even the intuitivist will allow that no man goes forth 
on his life's unvisited waters perfectly instructed by chart and rule 
of navigation. The utmost that his predecessors are able to give 
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bim is an account of the country for which he is about to steer, 
and a few rough criteria of direction and speed. What may be the 
precise change of situation, relatively to the desired haven, due to any 
given conjunction of the forces of wind and tide, must be learnt 
* slowly by repeated reflection on past experience and by renewed 
calculation. No amount of systematic ethical teaching will spare a 
conscientious youth the labour of discovering the highest oppor- 
tunities of his own individual life ; and no amount of patience in 
mastering the details of a moral code can prevent him from failing 
again and again to measure accurately the whole result of a single 
action, or the ratio of his propulsive moral forces to the resistance 
of an untried crisis. Hence one finds that the biographies of the 
best and wisest men are records of a slow and painful g^wth 
marked by many failures and re-adjustments of endeavour, of a 
gradual progress from the narrow and insufficient conceptions of 
unskilled impulse to the mature wisdom of a well-considered 
experience. 

The precise mode in which a habit of reflection subserves this re- 
sult is a matter sufficiently simple. It is difficult to understand how, 
without some hours of perfect retirement from external occupations 
and of earnest contemplation of life's problems, that life is to shape 
itself to the most worthy and morally beautiful form. For unhappily 
there is no known law according to which human nature adjusts 
itself plastically and spontaneously to its moral ideal, and even the 
happiest of moral temperaments fails by pure instinct alone to reach 
a very exalted development. Thought, then, and abundance of 
thought, directed to the ever varying and unique problem, how to 
realize the highest possibilities of a human life, is to the spiritual 
organism what nervous development is to the physical organism, 
the means of the highest self-adjustment to environment. And 
since this thought is progressive, growing larger with higher 
intellectual power, and assimilating some part of every new 
experience, it may reasonably assume the aspect of a daily act of 
quiet meditation. The survey of each completed day, in order to 
detect undiscovered weakness or unnoticed obstacle, or to compare 
the measure of resolve with that of execution ; the careful anticipa- 
tion of every new undertaking, in order to spy its unreaped harvest 
of good as well as its many lurking perils ; the frequent enlarge- 
ment and re&eshment of one's moral views by contact with the 
wisest thoughts and most praiseworthy doings of other men : these 
and similar processes have been the customary exercises of a con- 
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Bcientioos self-calture, and nobody probably would reqnire any 
farther explanation of their action as functions of the moral life. 

So far we have been considering simply the intellectual ingredient 
in private moral culture. It remains to examine the other chief 
factor in this mental activity, namely, the play and influence of 
the emotional forces, which, though always involving the indirect 
eflbcts of clear idea and of just thought, is still in a large degree a 
distinct mental process. 

The recognised modes of spiritual self-discipline have always 
involved, in addition to habits of reflection, the cultivation of certain 
orders of feeling. Indeed this latter element has frequently received 
the greater emphasis. Assuming that the best guarantee for a 
faithful pursuit of virtue is an intense love of it, theologians and 
mQralists have alike enforced the duty of frequently nourishing 
this emotion.* What may be the precise truth with respect to the 
relation of sentiment to external action, will be considered presently. 
For the moment we too may assume that the cultivation of the 
emotion of virtue is the strengthening of the moral nature, and will 
confine our attention to the real nature of this cultivation. 

The emotional self-culture now spoken of appears to consist of a 
voluntary concentration of attention on certain ideas, such as those 
of holiness and beneficent service, with the intention of reviving 
and deepening a feeling of reverence or repugnance towards the 
corresponding objects. The nature of these feelings will clearly 
vary according to the ultimate conception of the moral realiiy. 
Thus, a Christian disciple will have prominently present in his 
sentiment of holiness that subduing, yet delicious, sense of Mystery 
which gathers about the nature of the invisible and perfect embodi- 
ment of this attribute. Similarly, the feeling of horror at the 
thought of a soliciting wrong may owe its force either to the 
baffled imagination of endless torment, or to the chilling first sense 
of extinguished Love, or finally to the vivid realization of a failure 



* See, as a carious example of this teaching, the directions given in the 
Phadrut for nourishing spiritual aspiration by means of the erotic impulse. 
By laying stress on this initial stimulus, Plato seemed to admit the need of a 
deep emotional element both in aesthetic and in ethical contemplation. He 
thought that only by this process could prenatal reminiscence be revived, and 
the eternal ideal forms of Beauty and Virtue be discerned. It is evident, again, 
that the New Testament morality, abounding as it does in precepts to love, 
reverence, etc., lays great stress on the consoientioos government of the 
emotional impulses. 
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of long-snstained endeavour and of the irremediable loss of a golden 
opportunity for worthy service. Yet in all cases the process seems 
to be one and the same. Its essential feature is a fresh exercise of 
a presumably useful emotional force. At moments when there is 
no call for decided action, and the energies of life's outer current 
slumber awhile in still depths, the feelings which nourish and sus- 
tain that action may themselves be nourished. In perfect solitude, 
with no design of inmiediate action, and under no direct stimula- 
tion from surrounding circumstances, the mind may thus strive to 
rouse to new movement a slumbering emotion, and may find modes 
of expressing and ventmg it which will react in deepening its old 
channels. 

To discover what this process exactly consists of, must, one ima- 
gines, be an interesting study. There need to be considered both the 
modes of stimulating the moral feeling, and the machinery of its ex- 
pression. In order to understand the former, it is scarcely necessary, 
perhaps, to go back to the origin of the moral sentiments. Whether 
these emotions are innate, slumbering forces in the infant mind, or 
a growth from accumulated impression and thought, or finally, as 
Mr. Spencer urges, both the one and the other, it will be admitted 
by all that they have somehow come to surround such objects as 
worthy deeds and types of character, as weU as the ideas of these. 
So close, indeed, is this connection in a well-trained mind that no 
presentation of the object in one's self or in another, and no suggestion 
of it in thought can fail to evoke some quantity of the corresponding 
emotion. Consequently there lies a power in every man's hand of 
reviving such a feeling by deliberately attending to the idea of its 
appropriate object. 

Were the cultivation of moral feeling simply this mechanical 
process, it would be as inoperative as it certainly would be tedious. 
For when any form of emotion is very limited the frequent attempt 
to revive it leads to comparative exhaustion. In order to maintain 
the freshness |md* vigour of a feeling, it seems necessary that there 
should be sqme variation of elements in its successive revivab. And 
this is precisely the reason why all the higher and more complex 
feelings, such as the sentiment of beauty and of moral goodness, 
admit of so frequent a gratification in a fairly intense measure ; 
for they are eminently variable emotions. And this characteristic 
variability of the higher sentiments is due to the fact that they 
are inextricably interwoven with a large number of ideas, each of 
which has some slight effect in modifying the resultant emotion. 
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For example, the sentiment of deb'ght called forth by a beantifal 
object, BTich as a statne or a landscape, is never the same in any two 
cases. Not only do the elements of colour and visual form often 
present new phases to the observer, bat the innnmerable saggestions 
which are afforded by a noble work of art, and which serve to im- 
press a uniqae character on the total sentiment, vary from time to 
time according to the observer's knowledge and temporary mental 
condition. Hence the scope for freqnent and fresh delight which is 
supplied by a creation of the pencil or of the chisel. A person 
stands again and again before a favourite painting and finds that 
by attending now to this aspect now to that, by following out now 
one train of ideas now another, he may derive an unceasing and 
ever new enjoyment. And this complexity is scarcely less striking 
in the case of moral ideas. On any supposition as to the ultimate ^ 
basis of duty, it will probably be admitted that its aspects are 
manifold and only disclose themselves in their entirety to an atten- 
I tive and patient eye. Any one who has conscientiously set himself 
' to realise in vivid imagination all the dire attendants of a single 
species of wrong action, will have been impressed with their num- 
ber and variety and will be able to understand what the ardent 
intuitivist means by the " infinity of evil.** Similarly, if a man 
accustom himself to follow out in thought all the complex issues of 
a virtuous life, he will scarcely grow weary of the study as barren 
of discovery. Fresh elements of worth and new moral beauties will 
arrest the patient eye, and the heart that fancies it has known all 
the power of the worshipped image will experience a new and fuller 
love. If this be questioned it may be enough to point to the 
acknowledged uses of every worthy biography and of every in- 
spiring romance. However systematic his ethical studies may have 
been, one will pretty certainly discover a new grandeur in virtue 
and a new foulness in base living after reading a play of Shakspeare 
or a story of Eliot. And could we but see the life-tide about us 
with such poet's clearness and minuteness, we might find that the 
moral of a work of art is due not so much to skilful selection and 
I arrangement as to an exact perception of the realities of life. 
Similarly, reflection bestowed on our own advancing experiences 
can scarcely fail to discover a deeper meaning in the moral necessi- 
ties of life. Careless lapses into momentary unworthiness show 
us for the first time the full significance of wrong, while fidthful 
adhesion to the cause of human welfare opens up ever new vistas of 
joy-increasing enterprise. By frequent and progressive contempla- 
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tion of these realities a man may learn to comprehend all the 
attractive sides of goodness and the innomerahle shades of the noble 
and the base, and thns his moral feelings may become deeper, more 
Yarions, and more finely pitched. 

Since, then, there seem to present themselves in the moral aspects 
of life all the requisite stimuli to emotion, we need to inquire 
whether the habit of expressing this feeling in solitude has any 
further effect in deepening its currents. It is commonly said that 
to give vent to a strong feeling in words or movements, while it 
relieves the feeling of the moment, adds to its future intensity. At 
the same time it should be remembered that where a feeling is 
extremely simple and invariable, its too frequent revival tends to 
exhaust it. These considerations, however, are only apparently 
conflicting. There are two principal conditions of emotional 
intensity, both of which need to be borne in mind here. First of 
all, any given variety of emotional experience is a considerable 
expenditure of a definite species of nervous force, and cannot be 
repeated within certain limits of time. Secondly, every renewal of 
a feeling, by directing nervous energy into a particular channel, 
opens up that channel and renders the recurrence of the feeling 
more easy. Hence it piay be said that within certain wide limits 
repetition vivifies feeling, though beyond these it is simply self- 
destructive. Now in the case of a more complex feeling, of which 
the elements are never precisely alike in any two successive revivals, 
we may practically disregard the exhaustive action of frequency and 
consider simply the intensifying effect of free expression. It will 
be readily admitted that this indulgence of a sentiment does tend to 
deepen it. The cultivation through a lifetime of such sentiments as 
those of home and fatherland renders them mighty forces in the 
mind of a sexagenarian which it would be rash for any one to 
attack. That the free expression of a feeling should tend to react 
on the feeling itself, seems to be accounted for by the intimate union 
of feeling and bodily movement, which union again may have been 
brought about in part by associations of feeling with serviceable 
actions.* In the case of the moral feelings a perfectly unrestrained 
expression is rarely allowable in polished society. Although a man 
may express his abhorrence of another's crime in the freest manner, 
he ia apt to be rather guarded when uttering his praises of some 
display of virtue in another ; while an expression of his real feelings 
towards moral qualities regarded as possible attainments for him- 

* See the paper on New Theories of Expression, 
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self would probably appear weak, if nofc ludioroos. The restraint 
which the rules of society teud to put npou emotional expression, 
serves to confine its more energetic lorms to the limited companion- 
ship of intimate friend and to solitude. How far this is a desirable 
result, need not be considered here. It may suffice to say that if the 
stronger activities of moral feeling, namely, the vigorous pulsations 
of exalted moral worship and of deep abhorrence, are valuable 
forces, they must apparently be realised in some form of private 
devotion. It is probable that a man never knows the deep anguish 
of conscious wrong until he has had the courage to face in solitude 
itfi naked hideousness, not trying to control the throbbing outbursts 
of his sorrow. Nor are such outpourings of the heart significant 
merely to those who profess themselves conscious of an unseen 
presence. A man may become a presence to himself ; and if he be 
a sincere striver after an unattained righteousness the frequent 
recurrence of adverse impulses will pretty certainly familiarise him 
with the idea of a double nature, one part of which may exercise 
supervision and restraint over the other. 

Thus far it has been assumed that feeling, however cultivated, 
will tend to modify external action. Yet I am fully aware of the 
common supposition that the cultivation of the moral and religious 
emotions may be carried to a high point vrithout any perceptible 
effects on the outward life. The occasional appearance of a hopeless 
criminal with a large development of emotional sensibility, or of a 
Bulstrode in whom the apparently sincerest religious culture coexists 
with an inveterate moral infirmity, gives colour to the belief that 
lofby sentiment has no certain relation to lofty action, and that the 
systematic culture of the more ethereal element is but a sadly futile 
employment. Is this so ? And if not, what ia the precise value of 
the emotional element in morality ? 

In order to establish the existence of a relation between systematic 
emotional culture and right conduct, it would be necessary to collect 
a large number of very inaccessible facts. What number of men 
really carry out these secret offices, it is of course impossible to say. 
It might be something to the point to show that on the whole pro- 
fessedly religious men, and especially men known to be earnest ad- 
herents to their faith, are more easily trusted than non-professors, 
even by outsiders. But this result, if established, might clearly be 
due to the greater social restraint that surrounds a member of 
a religious community, and not to any private exercises of his 
religion. It is obvious, indeed, that the a posteriori method is inap- 
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plicable to tho study of a cause, the presence of which in any case 
is only a matter of inference. All that can be done is to reason 
dednctiyely from what is known to be the mode of action of emo- 
tional influence in general. 

Psychology marks off emotion as one of the three radical divisions 
of mind, and thus contrasts it in the sharpest manner with volition. 
Further, it is known that emotional activity, though always accom- 
panied by ideas, may be carried on with comparative quiescence of 
the will. In all the moods of reverie, poetic fancy and religious 
aspiration, there is nothing but a spontaneous play of feeling and 
idea — a feeling calling up a harmonious image, the image in its turn 
ministering to the intensity of the feeling. Nor does this activity 
of a feeling necessarily involve any strong control of voluntary 
action. For first of all, the object of this cultivated sentiment may 
be of a highly ideal character, not presenting itself to the active 
mind as an attainable end. And secondly, though conscious action 
is always motived by some feeling, the intensiGcation of a feeling 
does not always increase its force as a motive in a proportionate 
deg^ree ; for its tendency to do so may be counteracted by some 
strong defect of will, more particularly by the destructive eflfect of 
inveterate habit. When a course of life has been pursued unin- 
terruptedly for a long period there is developed a force of cohe- 
sion between certain impressions and certain actions, which tends 
to remove the conduct from the region of conscious and modifiable 
phenomena. A drunkard's repentance to-day fails to influence his 
conduct to-morrow under sudden temptation, just because the rapid 
and automatic character of his habit allows no space in conscious- 
ness for the intervention of deterring memory. Another and very 
closely allied defect of will is due to the exciting and engrossing 
character of certain ideas. To some temperaments the very thought 
of certain modes of gratification is, so to speak, inflammatory. It 
tends to fill the mind and to overwhelm the springs of action, 
leaving no room for the play of conscious choice. When either of 
these defects is very conspicuous a large amount of emotional self- 
culture may fail to produce any appreciable result on conduct. 

Applying these general considerations to the particular problem 
before us, namely, the influence of a cultivation of the moral feelings 
on external conduct, it may be said first of all that the object of 
feeling is in this case something eminently real and attainable. 
Even if certain forms of religious aspiration point to a purity and a 
perfection recognised as impossible on earth, it would seem that 
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moral aspiration, if in the least degree reflective, mnst take acconnt 
of daily possibilities and daily temptations. Notwithstanding snch 
ba£Bing characters as that of Balstrode, it may be assumed that in 
most men the sense of consistency is too powerful to admit of the 
co-existence of strong moral feeling with daily delinquency. The 
discord of the conflicting forces would be so great as to effect, in 
co-operation with the stronger, the subjection of the weaker. If 
there only exist clear ideas of what is right and noble, it seems cer- 
tain that a frequent cultivation of a revering sentiment towards these 
objects will tend to promote the active pursuit of them. And it is 
hard to see how this effiect can fail to be produced when the self-dis- 
cipline takes the form of a daily survey of achievement and failure. 
It is no doubt conceivable that the defects of will referred to may 
prove invincible ; and in that case the result must be either a mad- 
dening misery or a reckless abandonment of upward effort. But in 
all healthy and normal conditions of mind, where there is no habit 
or impulse so strong but that it may bo modified by new motive, 
the range of influence open to such self-appointed discipline seems 
to bo a very wide one. The worthiest natures have been able, by 
means of this steady exercise of thought and fechng, to reach daily 
to a higher level of excellence. And even in the case of the weaker 
moral structures, such activities may serve in unknown measure to 
break the occasional fall and to confine within a smaller circle the 
corrupting influence of some ineradicable " taints of blood.** 

While moral desire, because of its eminently practical character, 
seems fitted to accelerate attainment, it may be added that a steady 
and systematic cultivation of it is in itself a considerable exercise 
of the will. Unlike a purely spontaneous outflow of emotion, the 
deliberate cultivation of moral feeling is a laborious task which men 
will only undertake under the .pressure of a strong and urgent 
reason. To nobody can it be a highly grateful occupation to 
exercise that moral self-criticism of which we have been speaking ; 
and the development of a high moral sensibility can scarcely fail to 
bring sufiering with [it, as the mind recognises the meanness of 
actual attainment. Especially with the modem conditions of life, it 
is a matter of immense difficulty, requiring great firmness of resolve, 
to secure a periodic quiet for grave reflection and saddening self- 
scrutiny. Hence the man who succeeds in maintaining this habit 
has, ipso facto, done much to prop up the barriers of will against the 
stormy inroads of impulse. 
It may well seem that all the advantage here claimed is bat a 
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sorry thing, and that a faithfal self-inspection and an earnest culti- 
vation of moral enthusiasm can only succeed in disclosing the vast 
chasm that ever separates the ideal from the reality. Without doubt 
all severe moral exercise does teach this, and hence the most devout 
worshipper of a perfect holiness must also be the most humble. Yet 
a wise man will scarcely refuse in the hdur of feebleness a support- 
ing staff because of an inseparable chafing roughness. A sincere 
and thoughtful striver after a virtuous life will feel that his frequent 
retirement from action is a necessary factor in the striving, without 
which his vision would be hasty and incorrect and his spiritual 
pulse languid. He may be fully aware that each new adjustment of 
life's instrument fails to yield a note that accords with the perfect 
purity of ^the ideal tone ; and yet he would not be without that 
inner music with all its sad accompaniment. It is something to him 
to have heard it, and much more to know that it is drawing to 
itself, however slowly, the best forces of his life. 

Thus far we have been examining the processes of moral culture 
without any definite supposition as to the accepted basis of morality. 
I have sought to show that in the education of the moral ideas and 
feelings, whatever their precise orig^ and foundation may be, there 
is ample room for exercises which have commonly been connected 
with religious discipline. We may now complete these considera- 
tions by inquiring whether the value of these processes remains 
unaltered upon an acceptance of a purely relative and empirical 
conception of morality. The doctrine which bases all the worth of 
duty and virtue on known elements of human welfare, and which 
interprets moral intuitions as the slow products of experience, is 
frequently supposed to be destructive of the highest kind of ethical 
sentiment and of the impulses towards internal moral attainment. 
Nevertheless this relative view of the moral reality appears to have 
established itself with a stability sufficient to suggest the possibility 
of a final dominion among the most intelligent minds. And ac- 
cordingly it strikes one as a question of considerable importance 
whether the doctrine is really antagonistic to higher moral culture, 
or whether, on the contrary, it is favourable to that patient self- 
discipline which we have seen to be so valuable in the finest de- 
velopments of individual character. 

Now, first of all, it may bo remarked that the adoption of any 
particular theory respecting the final significance of morality has very 
little to do with one's practical sentiment towards this quality. A 
person may fully recognise that virtue owes all its worth to its 
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paramount value in the production of human welfare, and yet love 
and revere it verj much in the same way as other men who know 
nothing of this ethical question. Indeed the very recognition of 
this supremacy of the life-end over the moral end, may lead one to 
devote himself to earnest pursuit of the latter and narrower, as one 
of the surest means of realising the former and wider aim.* Further, 
it may be well to remind ourselves of what a revered wisdom 
some time since taught us, that the final ascription of all moral 
worth to the results of conduct does not compel one to exclude from 
this category of conduct the silent government of thought and 
feeling, or to deny the very highest value to the invisible dis- 
positions and impulses which are- a main condition of external 
conduct. 

Nor is this all. It may be urged with considerable force of 
reason that the necessity of private moral discipline is rendered 
more evident on this empirical theory of duty, than on any other' 
theoretic basis. Let us compare it, in respect to its capability of 
inculcating this discipline, with the two other rival theories, the 
theological and the intuitive. 

First of all, then, the utilitarian theory presents us with by fair 
the most complex intellectual problem in the discovery of duty and 
in the appreciation of the highest excellence. On the supposition 
that all needed morality is supplied us in a divine revelation, the 
main difficulty is one of interpretation. If the idea of virtue is an 
innate possession of the mind, capable of being discovered by intro- 
spection, there may be need of thought in the separation of this 
idea from the mental effects of experience, and in the discovery of 
the orders of action and of character to which the seal of intuitive 
selection properly belongs. But there is no doubt about the existence 
of definite and ** eternal " laws of right, and of their correlative forms 
of thought in the untaught mind, if only care be given to the recogni- 
tion of these. On the other hand, to one who adopts the experience 
theory the task is far greater. Starting from the assumption that all 

* This has been well illastrated in the autobiography of Mr. Mill. While 
feeling that happiness was the one aim of life, be saw also that an attempt to 
compass this vast object directly in oonsdons parsait would defeat itself, and 
that in order to secure the widest possible measure of happiness it is necessary 
to renounce the immediate search for it, in favour of a limited and practicable 
endeayoor after some definite condition of it. One is not a little surprised to 
find that so discerning a writer as Professor Caird declares this to be an ** in- 
consequence.** See a review of The Logic of Hegel in the Academy of January 
10th, 1874. 
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moraliiy is a derivative good, and therefore a matter of inference 
and calculation, he has to set himself to a most carefnl reflection in 
order to discriminate nicely the various shades of moral worth and 
to decide between opposite lines of conduct. All rightness being 
relative to the effects produced, and so to the concurring circum- 
stances of the time, there presents itself in every new individual life 
a fresh moral problem. It has been urged again and again by 
opponents of the theory (most recently by Mr. Leckey and the late 
Professor Orote) that it requires too much of the individual ; and 
although this objection may be due to a misapprehension, it seems 
to show plainly enough that the theory in question makes extraordi- 
nary demands on habits of moral observation and reflection. 

Just as tiie empirical theory of moraHty presents to the sincere 
striver after good the most difficult intellectual problem, so it throws 
him most completely on his own unaided efforts in the solution of 
the problem. The theologian is able to offer not only a definite 
standard of teaching — whether in an original revelation or in its 
interpretation by the church — but also the possibility of direct 
spiritual guidance by a supernatural illumination of the soul. The 
intuitivist, too, in a lesser degree, by teaching the latent existence in 
the soul of the regulative moral idea, leaves open a door to a sudden, 
accidental, and semi-miraculous discovery of the path of duty. In 
contrast with these, the utilitarian moralist teaches that nothing 
but a man's owi\ patient search will reveal to him the golden thread 
of his life-duty. No secret admonition, no deterring influence of 
Socratic doifioVioy, no sudden outshining of transcendental idea 
presents itself to a disciple of this morality, and, consequently, he, 
more than any other, must realise the risks of sudden and impulsive 
conduct, and the need of making every new endeavour clear and 
distinct in the light of a calm prevision. 

Once more, it may be said that, even in respect to the develop- 
ment of a refined sentiment of veneration and love, the new doctrine 
of moral worth stands on an equal footing with, if it is not superior 
to, the older ones. No doubt, as I have already hinted, the nature of 
the sentiment towards such a moral attribute as holiness will lose 
some of its mystic character and force in the mind of a utilitarian. 
There is a kind of sentiment attaching itself to the invisible, and to 
the eternal and absolute verity, which finds no point d^appui in a 
relative interpretation of the moral reality. The object of reverence 
and of ardent aspiration to a utilitarian is something tangible and 
susceptible of quiet examination. Yet it does not follow that this 
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object is unfitted to attract a sentiment quite as intense and deep 
as that in which awe before the vagae and mysterious is the most 
conspionous element. If the conception of human happiness be a 
definite one in respect to the quality of its contents, it is an in- 
definite one in respect to their quantity. The far-reaching effects 
of worthy individual conduct, including its subtle influences on un- 
known contemporaries, and its beatific action on remote descendants, 
may, perhaps, be said, without eztravagaDce, to contribute an object 
of inspiring thought not less subduing than that of a divine and 
eternal decree. Given, argues the utilitarian, a nature capable of 
conceiving, and of sympathising with, the happiness and misery of 
its fellows,* and one may be certain that the frequent contempla- 
tion or so sublime an expanse of conscious life, with all its possi- 
bilities of exalted bliss and of overwhelming woe, will develope an 
ardour of emotion fully adequate to the most lofty human service. 
For even if there be a certain emotional loss, through the suppres- 
sion of the idea of the mysterious and impenetrable, this is more 
than made up by the addition of a basis of sentiment, as vast and 
stable as that which is afforded by an intelligent conception of the 
highest human welfare. Further, he may urge that this idea, as 
the correlative of a reality existing beyond the consciousness of the 
individual — the sum of all worthy achievement present, past and 
conceivable — is fitted to attract a proper sentiment of reverence, 
and to call forth a daily aspiration. I may add, moreover, that the 
acceptance of this conception of morality will not preclude the 
growth of distinct shades of moral sentiment ; for even though all 
parts of the moral end are seen to repose on the needs of human 
life, the unequal quantities of these varieties of good, as estimated 
by the amounts of happiness which they respectively secure, may 
still serve to sustain in relation to them feelings qualitatively 
unlike one another. Thus, for example, even though holiness be re- 
garded no longer as a dreadful mystery, but as the clearly recognised 
condition of daily duty, and as the costly and slowly-wrought 
equipment, the possession of which is a necessary antecedent to 
chivalrous and beneficent service, it may still attract an intensity of 
reverential regard which will assume the shape of a specifically 

* It is onrious that adverse critics of the doctrine assume the necessity of 
proTiDg that collective human happiness has a desirable worth to the individual. 
The fact of this desirability is really a datum for the moralist, unless indeed the 
disclaimers of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen must be looked on as having rendered the 
fact doubtful. 
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disimct emotion. Not only so, bat the pcetio ideas which form 
accretions abont moral ends, and help to give them their distinctive 
characters, may continue to do so in the mind of a ntilitarian. The 
beantiful attributes of purity, of harmonious social order, and of 
iUustrious virtue, are not connected with any peculiar basis of 
morality alid will not disappear with it ; but they will continue to 
minister their refined ingredients to the moral feelings even though 
men adopt a purely relative and human conception of morality. 

Finally, it may be said that the value of emotional culture is 
quite as evident on the empirical theory of morality as it is on the 
other theories. No doubt both Christian theology and intuitive ethics 
have taught the necessity of continual meditation in order to see 
the full majesty and beauty of virtue. Plato and St. John approach 
each other at times in their modes of inculcating this habit. Yet 
there is something indistinct in their conceptions of the process by 
which moral growth advances ; for they appear to attribute this to 
the gradual development of an occult spiritual faculty or of a special 
mode of spiritual activity.* The empirical doctrine, however, supplies 
us with a perfectly natural and intelligible method by which this 
moral growth is secured. Postulating simply a capacity for sympathy 
and ordinary conceptive powers, it can trace out in distinct outlines 
the course by which the requisite emotional forces may be developed. 
And by offering an object of contemplation so vast and so full of 
suggestion, it makes urgent demand on that habitual consecration 
of thought and cultivation of feeling, the nature of which we have 
just been examining. 

In seeking to indicate the meaning and value of what is usually 
styled religious self-culture, I have purposely refrained from any 
attempt to determine its precise form. By the use of such terms as 
private meditation and periodic retirement I have been able to 
enumerate with sufficient clearness the essential characters of these 
exercises. It may be said that perfect retirement and protracted 
concentration of thought are necessary to the genuineness and 
thoroughness of the reflection ; and that frequency, if not an un- 
broken regularity, is a condition of its practical efficacy, that is, the 
preservation of a constant relation between thought and action. 
For the rest, it may well be left an open question how such reflection 



* With Plato this faculty is the reminisoenoe of prenatal cognition (iydfunfiris) ; 
with Plotinos, ecstatic vision (fK^rao'is or d^^) ; with St. Paul, the spiritual as 
opposed to the natural nund (rd rrev/uirurdr). 

M 
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IB best condnoted. Some pci*soiiB require a clear direction from 
without, Dot only to snpplj them with inspiring thoughts, bat even 
to control the due sequence of their ideas. To such minds an 
earnest biography, an inspiring poem, or a thoughtful essay may be 
a valuable incentive and source of illumination. Stronger and more 
fertile minds often grow by their own unaided efforts, and pass 
to lofty attainments from the spontaneous impulse of an active 
imagination. To these, retirement and meditation in perfect in- 
dependence of external suggestion, or quiet contemplation of nature's 
harmonious activities with their many suggestions of the possibilities 
and limitations of human endeavour, may prove the best preliminary 
to arduous action. Whatever may bo the precise mode of self- 
improvement resorted to, the process may be described as the patient 
endeavour of a sincerely aspiring moral nature, in an hour of external 
repose, to recruit the energies of thought and emotion which serve 
to sustain the outer life-achievement. 



THE BASIS OF MUSICAL SENSATION. 



If, having selected at random an uneducated lad, a student just 
fresh from the Conservatoire, and a man of general culture, we 
introduce them to a concert-room, and compare the impressions they 
severally receive from a symphony of Beethoven, we shall find these 
mental effects to be curiously unlike. To the untutored boy the 
various sequences of melody and harmony are little more than a 
variety of sensations, delightful or painful in different degrees, the 
grounds of which he is wholly unable to give us. In the mind of 
the ardent musician, again, these effects of single sensations appear 
to be lost in the intellectual gratification of comparing and relating 
their several distinguishable aspects, and of discovering the forma- 
tive elements which make them an artistic product. Finally, the 
consciousness of the man of impartial culture passes from the single 
organic effects in which the lad's mind remains confined, not, 
however, to the fine perceptions of musical form in which the 
trained connoisseur delights, but to an indefinite number of vague 
ideas and feelings, which appear to throng as groups of images 
about the sequent sensations. In the first case we have simple 
emotional effects, which tell the mind of nothing beyond themselves, 
and which seem to spring immediately from the peculiarities of our 
organism. In the second instance, there is presented to us a highly 
objective form of consciousness, actively employed in noting the 
external aspects of the art. In the last case, we find kn intensely 
subjective mode of consciousness, the mind being comparatively 
indifferent to the immediate sensation and its external references, 
and gratifying itself spontaneously in the varying play of memory 
and fiuicy. 

These three imaginary hearers represent, in a rough fashion, three 
classes of musical effect, each of which a complete psychology of the. 
subject would have to consider. They all constitute normal mental 
results of musical impression, though we see that in different minds, 
and in different stages and moods of the same mind, there is a 
tendency in some one of them to become prominent and to over- 
shadow the others. Each of them, too, presents a large field for 
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interesting research, and merits a separate consideration. The one 
that offers itself most natnrally as the first subject of inquiry, is the 
initial process in the actual development of musical sensibility ; and 
to this I propose to devote the present essay. 

The peculiar interest that belongs to the study of the physiologi- 
cal foundations of our sensations of tone appears to arise from two 
principal facts. First of all, the sensations of musical harmony seem 
to present an example of those ambiguous psychological phenomena, 
of which it is difficult to say, how far they are ultimate, how &r 
derivative feelings. Secondly, the singularly exact and certain con- 
clusions with respect to the external antecedents of musical sound, 
which have been reached by physics and physiology, naturally offer 
a powerful stimulus to the application of physiological theory to 
the illumination of these obscure mental regions. My present 
intention is to examine into the latest and most valuable results of 
this physiological speculation. 

The complex impressions of music appear, on a first reflection, 
to be resolvable into innumerable combinations of simple tones. 
These elements compose a series, or scale, according to their several 
degrees of pitch.* Within certain limits, all such variations of 
pitch are pleasing sensations. When, however, the note rises 
above a certain height, it becomes shrill and painful; and when 
it falls below a certain depth, it breaks up into separate pulsations 
of sound, and loses its tonic character. Further, as the pitch of a 
note approaches either of these limits, it becomes less clearly re- 
cognisable ; that is to say, we cannot so easily distingpiish the note 
from the adjacent notes of approximately similar pitch. In addition 
to this fundamental property of pitch, a note possesses other pecu- 
liarities, of which the chief is timbre, that is, the colour op quality 
of a note as determined by the character of the instrument that 
utters it. When sung by the human voice, a note is felt to be 
of a rich quality, whereas if it be sounded on a flute, it strikes one 
as poor and empty. Every tone has, of course, a certain duration 
in time ; and in consequence of our many experiences of variation 
in the duration of our sensations, we are always able to conceive 
the briefest musical sound as divisible into shorter intervals. Yet 
such a mental division is not, strictly speaking, an analysis of the 
sensation into simpler parts. We can obtain by it nothing but 

* Our diatonio scale is well known to be in part an arbitrary invention of art, 
since the ear ii capable of diflcriminating mach finer shades of difference in 
pi^ than those of our minimum semitone interral. 
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I 
shorter time-units of precisely the same mode of feeling. All that 

subjective reflection tells us about these single tones is, that they 

are simple homogeneous sensations, not susceptible of being divided 

into more elementary impressions. 

Out of these elements, then, the elaborate effects of musical art 
are built up. By combining them in an indefinite number of 
varieties, with respect to time, intensity, and emphasis, and — ^in the 
case of orchestral music — ^with respect to timbre also, we may obtain 
the multiplex effects of finished musical composition. 

Of this combination there are two possible modes, that of simul- 
taneous, and of successive tones, each of which proceeds according 
to certain laws of affinity between the separate notes. In the case 
of co-existent notes this is clear enough. The musician, in com- 
bining tones in accords, has to attend to the harmonic relations of 
each particular note. On the other hand, in co-ordinating, the 
sequent tones of melody, there seems at first sight no- such limi- 
tation. Yet 'if we try on a piano all possible intervals, from a given 
note to other notes above it, we may observe that while some 
transitions are pleasing and natural, others are strange and per- 
plexing. The first and obvious link of transition between notes is 
supplied by proximity in pitch. A given note passes more smoothly 
into its contiguous tone or semitone than into its sixth or twelfth. 
Yet this fact is not peculiar to musical sound, but holds good of all 
our sensations. The sequence of all strongly contrasted impressions, 
whether colours or tones, has something of a shock, whereas a 
gradual pc^ssage from one sensation to another, only slightly 
different in character from the first, has a quieter effect on the 
mind. The real peculiarity of tonic transition is to be seen, when a 
leap from a given note to one far removed in pitch is nevertheless 
felt to be natural. This happens whenever the two iibte» have 
a harmonic relation, so that the same intervals are melodious and 
harmonious. The explanation of this fact may, perhaps, be that 
inamediate transition from one sensation to another is rendered, by 
the fjftint persistence of the former in memory, scarcely distinguish- 
able from their simultaneous occurrence. Nevertheless, we must 
conclude according to subjective reflection, that the delight of 
melody is a distinct feeling from that of harmony and cannot be 
derived from it. 

With respect to our feeling of harmony, something more needs 
to be said. In listening to any harmonious conjunction of two 
notes, we appear to have a distinct mode of sensation, which it 
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is impossible to render more intelligible, either by analysis or by 
analogical description. It is true that the car can imperfectly 
distingnish in this effect of harmony the sensations which blend to 
produce it. When one concentrates attention on a note in a chord, 
it does not seem qualitatively different from a note of the same 
pitch when struck alone ; only it is partially obscured by its union 
and apparent fusion with the other notes of the harmony^ Yet the 
new and unique effect of harmony is felt to be quite separable 
in thought from the single notes that support it. It is in no sense 
the sum of these notes, an effect which we might have inferred 
d priori from a mere knowledge of the constituent notes. Such 
calculation would enable us to predict the total intensity or mass 
of sound producible by the combination of any given notes, but 
could never give us a remote hint of the new quality of harmony. 

I am well aware how commonly musical harmony is described as 
a relation between single tones. But this mode of speech arises, 
probably, from a transference of language from other and analogous 
regions of feeling. When we speak of harmonious traits of 
character, or even of a harmonious tone of colour running through 
a picture, this commonly means that we perceive a certain thread of 
similarity in the various parts. This pleasing aspect of likeness 
is felt to bo so akin to the quality of musical harmony, as known to 
arise from the juxtaposition of certain notes, that we readily come 
to talk of the latter in terms of the former. Yet a little attention 
to the impression of notes in accord will at once convince us, that 
the feeling of harmony is no product of a perception or comparison 
of the separate notes, but arises in consciousness just as directly 
arid unaccountably as the peculiar effxjct of tone itself. This may be 
readily recognised by rendering the separate notes of a chord as indis- 
tinct as possible. If one strikes on a piano very lightly in arpeggio 
manner the notes of a common chord, and then listens to the faint 
aflqr- tones when the pedal is still down, he may easily obtain all 
the characteristic sweetness of harmony without being able to 
recognise the precise character of a single note of the accord.* 
Subjectively, therefore, harmony may be regarded as a class of 
sensation sui generis. 

^ We shall see by-and-by that this subjective distinction between the 
effect of a chord and that of a rich full note, is not so rigid as it at first sight 
appears. A practised attention to the real nature of timbre leads one to 
assimilate, to some extent, the^impressions of harmony and of timbre. But of 
this, later on. 
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While all harmony constitntes a single mode of sensation^ our 
various feelings of harmony admit of individual differences. These 
differences refer to the measure of purity or the degree of sweetness 
in the harmony. While some conjunctions of notes give us this 
sensation in an intensely pleasurable form, others afford it in a less 
clear and perfect manner. The proper feeling for differences of 
shade in harmony is a still more difficult attainment than the ap- 
preciation of the simple sensation of harmony. For the various 
harmonies which our musical instruments render familiar always 
seem distinctively coloured by the single notes that are felt to be 
present ; and thus their real harmonic worth tends to be obscured. 
If, for instance, we wish to discover, by the mere observation of our 
sensations, whether the chord of the fourth or of the fifth, that is, 
C-F or C-G, ministers the purer harmony, we find the comparison 
exceedingly difficult, through the obscuring influence of other cha- 
racters impressed by the individual notes present. Yet here again, 
by making the single notes as indistinct as possible, we may ap- 
proximately measure the various grades of harmony used in our 
modem scale. If, for instance, in listening to a major or to a minor 
third (C-E, C-E flat), we try to suppress all suggestions of extra- 
neous elements, all mental references to key, and to concentrate 
our attention on the mere sweetness of the harmony, we may easily 
discover it to be purer in the former than in the latter combination. 
In the minor chords there is felt to be a partial troubling of the 
smooth flow of the accord, and this circumstance lends to the 
impression an aspect of sadness. It is worthy of observation that 
none of our musical notes unite without producing some effect of 
harmony or of discord. Although, in consequence of experiences 
of non-musical sounds, it is an easy matter to conceive a com- 
bination of tones to be unaccompanied by either of these feelings, 
one finds, as a matter of fact, that they never are so, though some 
of these effects are neither pure harmonies nor pure discords, but 
apparent minglings of the two feelings. 

Much the same thing may be observed with respect to the plea- 
sure of melody. It follows from what has just been said, that the 
delight of a melodious sequence, for example that of G-O, is not 
due to any consciousness of resemblance between the successive 
tones. The great exception to this truth is to be found in the 
interval of the octave. Two tones removed by one or more 
octaves, always appear of the same melodic quality, although their 
difference of pitch is cojisiderable. All other melodious intervals 
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minister their peculiar mode of gratefal change of sensation in 
yarjing degrees ; and these degrees of melodic sweetness correspond 
precisely to those of harmonic parity. 

Such, then, appears to be the nature of musical sensation, looked 
on from the side of internal consciousness. By help of this method 
of observation, we arrive at the pleasures of tone, harmony, and 
melody, as the ultimate elements of musical impression. We may 
now pass from our subjective point of view, and, having placed our- 
selves on the external side of the mental edifice, in company with 
the physicist and physiologist, may observe the material processes 
which always precede and originate these agreeable sensations. 

It is well known that the external cause of every sound is a very 
rapid series of vibrations set up in the sounding body, and propa- 
gated to the ear, for the most part, by the medium of the air. 
These vibrations, when thus transmitted, take the form of aerial 
undulations or waves, which are very similar in their character to 
the spreading ripples we may produce on the surface of a lake by 
throwing a stone into it.' In the case of a musical sound or tone, 
these waves are of equal length and recur in equal intervals of 
time, while the undulations which precede a mere noise are wanting 
in this regularity. Further, it has been proved that, corresponding 
to every difference of pitch among notes, there is a difference in tfio 
rapidity of the aerial wave- series. The higher the note, the greater 
the number of vibrations per second ; and, since all sounds travel 
through the air at the same pace, it follows that in a high note the 
length of the air-wave is diminished just in proportion as the 
number of waves per second is increased. When, moreover, the 
same note is struck soflly and afterwards loudly, the number and 
rapidity of the undulations are the same in both cases, the differ- 
ence in intensity being due to the greater range of oscillation of the 
aerial particles. Again, we learn that when two sounds are simul- 
taneously produced, the waves of the two series, passing over the 
same tracts of air, combine, if not too similar in their rapidity, in a 
single series of composite waves. Thus if C is struck simulta- 
neously with G or with F, we must try to conceive that there enters 
the ear one set of undulations which represents in its various phases 
the mathematical sum of the two series underlying the separate 
tones. Finally, our familiar physical science tells us that in the 
case of all combinations of notes which afford the pleasure of har- 
mony and of melody, as C-G ^nd C-F, the number of aerial vibra- 
tions per second of the one note bears a simple numerical ratio to 
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that of the other. Thus, if we take any Q and the next C above it, 
we find the number of vibrations in the O series during any in- 
terval of time to be just three-fourths that of the G series in the 
same time. 

Having thus, under the g^dance of the physicist, arrived at the 
threshold of the ear, we may ask the physiologist to conduct us 
through the unknown mazes of this organ, and to unveil for us 
those fine processes which form the continuation of aerial waves, 
and are the immediate antecedents of our sensations. From his 
descriptions we find that the air-waves pass into vibrations of 
tympanum, bone and fluid, until, in an intricate part of the inner 
ear (the acaXa media of the cochlea), these fine movements reach 
the extremities of the nerve-fibres, and are transformed into those 
obscure processes of the nervous substance that underlie all our 
sensations. The terminations of the nerve-fibres, the so-called 
fibres or appendages of Corti, are arranged in a very curious man- 
ner, and constitute a kind of key-board, each distinct filament being 
supposed to answer to some one set of aerial waves, and so to 
subserve the production of one particular tone. In the case of a 
combination of simultaneous sounds, one has to suppose that the 
compounded undulations%efore described are resolved by the fibres 
of Corti into their constituent series, so that the compound series 
has precisely the same efiect on the nervous fibres that the simple 
ones would have had if they had entered the ear singly. Of the 
exact nature of the nervous process but little is as yet known. 
Most physiologists are, however, agreed that it is a mode of 
molecular vibration more or less analogous to the physical pro- 
cesses of light, electrical pnenomena, and so on. If this be so, 
one may conjecture that each distinct series of sound-waves is 
transformed into a corresponding series of molecular movements. 
That is to say, the vibrations in the nervous fibre affected by a 
rapid series of aerial undulations would also be rapid; those in 
another fibre affected by a slower series would be relatively slow ; 
and, in the case of harmonious notes, the distinct sets of vibra- 
tions going on in the various fibres concerned would bear to each 
other a ratio similar to that borne by the two aerial series of 
undulations. 

As the result of this physical and physiological teaching, we 
should have the following basis of musical pleasure. The pleasing 
effect of tone, as contrasted with mere noise, arises from the even 
regularity of the sequent molecular movements of a nervous fibre. 
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The delight of harmony and of* melody is connected with a simple 
variation in the mode of this regular sequence in two or more 
fibres, the molecular vibrations in each fibre acted upon being con- 
tinuous and equal, but varying in their absolute rapidity in a simple 
numerical ratio. In order to explain any further wby such 
modes of nervous excitation are pleasurable, rather than others, it 
would be necessary to loam more about the nature of pleasurable 
nervous stimulation in general, and to connect this particular mode 
of exciting pleasure with other modes observable in the processes of 
vision and so on. 

Such appears to be the view of the organic foundations of tone 
and harmony commonly adopted by recent physiologists. In op- 
position to this, a new theory of musical sensation has for some 
time been propounded by one of the most eminent of contemporary 
physiologists. The researches of Professor Helmholtz into the basis 
of musical pleasure have naturally, perhaps, excited much more 
attention in his own land, so fruitful of music and of science, than 
in our country. They imply, no doubt, mathematical details which 
are apt to ropol the non-scientific reader. Nevertheless, their prin- 
cipal results are easily apprehenddd, while the fact that they profess 
to account for much of the mysterious infiuence of musical imprcs« 
sion, should make them a matter of importance to every reflective 
lover of the art.* 

^ The substance of Helmholtz's principal contributions to musical 

theory is implicitly contained in his system of upper- tones. It has 
long been known, as a physical fact, that a string or wire when made 
to vibrate, swings to and fro, not only throughout its whole length, 
but also in its half length, quarter length, and so on. Similarly, too, 
the column of air in certain wind-instruments vibrates in several 
different scries of waves, similarly related to each other in length. 
Out of these simultaneous sets of vibrations there arise concurring 
series of waves in the connecting medium of the air, which answer, 



* Tho full exposition of tho ftuthor's theory is given in his great work Die 
Lehre von den Tonempfindungen, A very saocinot and clear sketch of the 
doctrine may also be fonnd in a lecture, Ueber die phyaiologUchen Urtcuihen der 
musikalischen Harmonic (see Populiire witienschaftliche Vortrdge^ Brunswick, 
1865). A brief account of the physical side of the theory is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall in the last chapter of his yaluable Lectures on Sound, Finally 
it may be added that, since the first appearance of this essay, Mr. Sedley Taylor, 
in his able treatise, Sound and Music, has supplied English students with a 
lucid statement of the bearings of the doctrine on the elementary impressions of 
mnmc. 
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in their several rapidities, to a principal deep or fandamental tone, 
and to feeble npper- tones, wliicli are simple mnltiples of the same. 
Thns, when a G wire of a piano is struck, there are propagated 
faint undulations corresponding to the next octave, others to the 
fifth above the octave, and so on. The order of these upper-tones, 
in the case of any given note, may be seen by a glance at the follow- 
ing example, in which the ground-tone is marked 1 : — 



1 ^ nJ 



-Of- 



8 4 6 6 7 8 

The higher members of the series are very feeble, and need not 
be taken into account as affecting our sensibility. It is found that 
the peculiar quality of timbre, or richness of tone, is due to the 
number of upper-tones present in the note. Following Professor 
Tyndairs example, I may adopt the German word and say that 
dang, as distinguished from simple tone, owes its superior quality 
to the presence of upper-tones. For example, a note sung by the human 
voice, or struck on a violin, is found to be much fuller and finer in 
quality than one uttered by a flute ; and this difference exactly cor- 
responds to the variation in the number of the upper-tones present. 
When the note is nearly destitute of upper-tones, as happens in the 
case of the sounds of a stopped organ-pipe, it is thin and poor, 
and does not minister the proper enjoyment of clang. Why these 
partial tones should not be discoverable as distinct ingredients of a 
note is to be explained, according to our author, by the fact of 
habitual inattention. He considers that after close observation, a 
fine ear may soon come to detect their separate existence. 

These upper-tones, moreover, have a bearing not only on the 
phenomenon of timbre or clang, but also on that of harmony and 
of melody. It is obvious at once that, by supposing several subordi- 
nate tones to be present, though blending indistinguishably, in a 
musical note, we very much complicate the problem of harmony. 
For when two notes are sounded together, there must be agreeable 
unison, not only between the two ground-tones, but also between 
the ground-tone of the one note and the upper-tones of the other, 
and, finally, between the several upper-tones of the two notes. 
Unless all these elements combine in a pleasing mode of sensation, 
it seems impossible to obtain the pure enjoyment of harmony. 
Helmholtz distinctly recognises this consequence of his theory, and 
seeks, with the help of it, to establish a new principle of harmony, 
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which, if accepted, must be regarded as an important contribution 
to the physiology of music. 

In order to understand this principle, it will be necessary to 
return for an instant to the physical explanation of sound. When 
two series of air-waves of widely different lengths simultaneously 
travel to the ear, they combine, as we have already seen, in the form 
of a single series of compound waves, and affect the two correspond- 
ing nerve-fibres just as if they entered the ear apart. But if the 
undulations of the two series are very nearly equal in length, no 
such even effect is produced by their conjunction. As the one set 
is only slightly in advance of the other, their several phases tend 
now to strengthen, now to neutralize, one another. Thus, if we 
take the phase of an undulation which represents condensed 
particles of air, the effect will be now to double this density, now to 
reduce it to the average level. The result of these aerial interrup- 
tions on the ear is a series of alternate swellings and dyings of 
sound, having the character of abrupt shocks of tone (Tonstosse), 
Such unpleasant sensations are frequently produced by a piano 
when out of tune, since in this case the two or three wires which 
concur in producing a note are no longer exactly of one pitch. 

When these beats are very slow they are by no means dis- 
agreeable, but have a certain impressiveness. Hence they are 
actually sought after in slow church music, since both the organ 
and the harmonium have a stop (tremolo) supplied with two sets of 
pipes or of vibrating tongues which are fitted to produce these 
beats. The greater the difference in the length of the waves of 
the two notes, provided only that they are sufficiently approximate 
to produce the effect at all, the more frequently do the beats recur. 
The number of beats which arise in a given time is equal to the 
difference in the numbers of vibrations of the two notes during this 
period. When they are not more than four or six in a second the 
ear can readily follow their successive phases. When they are from 
twenty to thirty in a second, the ear still recognises them as beats, 
though it is of course unable to follow them with the same distinct- 
ness as before. The mental effect is now the unpleasant feeling of 
a jarring sound. It resembles the impression of the guttural B, 
which is known to be due to rapid intermissions and sudden ex- 
plosions of sound. By means of the double sirene, it is possible to 
produce a series of rapid intermittent sounds, which have precisely 
the same character of roughness and harshness. When these beats 
reach a certain rapidity, above 132 in a second, they ai^ no longer 
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recognisable, and the tones lose their harsh character. At the same 
time it is found that there is another limit to the prodaction of this 
effect, besides that of the number of beats per second. Thus, for 
example, the semitone B-C produces beats just as distinctly in the 
higher regions of the diatonic scale, where the number of beats is 
132 per second, as it does in the lower octave, where the number of 
beats is 66 , and as it does two octaves below, where the n amber of 
beats is only 33. The ear recognises a far more rapid series of 
beats if they are produced by high tones than if they are produced 
by low tones ; and the maximum number recognisable at different 
points of the scale varies roughly as the number of vibrations of the 
tones, that is to say, in a geometrical ratio. In other words, the 
greatest number of beats per second perceptible at any given 
point, is double that of the same interval an octave below, and so 
on. Thus, there is a limit of interval in the producing tones, as well 
as a limit of rapidity in the beats produced, each of which serves 
to confine the effect of these intermittent shocks on our sensibility. 
It is ascertained, moreover, that the most piercing harshness of tone 
arises from a series numbering from 30 to 40 beats per second, in the 
upper regions of the scale. Finally, the character of this disagreeable 
effect is fonnd to vary according to the rapidity of the beats which 
produce it. While slower beats give a coarser sort of roughness to 
tones, more rapid successions produce a sharper mode of harshness. 
Helmholtz seeks to supply us with physiological reasons for 
these disturbing shocks. He supposes that their effect on our 
auditory sensibility is produced by means of the joint action of two 
adjacent tones on the same fibre of Cord. When two tones pro- 
duce appreciable beats, they are conceived as setting up vibrations 
in one and the same nervous appendage in the ear, which vibrations 
undergo the. same changes of increase and decrease of intensity as 
those of the air. Now it is known that all rapid and intermittent 
stimulation is disagreeable; as we may see in the effects of flickering 
light, tickling, etc. While continuous and even stimulation tends 
to exhaust the nerve, and so to lose its effect, intermittent stimula- 
tion, by giving brief intervals for nervous restoration, continues to 
be effective, and by its excessive intensity produces a feeling of 
pain. To speak in the language of Sir W. Hamilton or of Mr. 
Spencer, one may say that pain is here the concomitant of an 
excessive employment of the nervous energies. On this supposition, 
one may see how it is that both the rapidity of the beat and the 
width of the interval serve to determine the range of this painful 
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efTcct. Tha», we may suppose that after the number of beats be- 
comes greater tlian 132 per second, the interval of nervous repose 
grows evanescent, so that the nerve escapes the injury of excessive 
stimulation, just in the same way as it does under a strictly continu- 
ous stimulation. Further, wo may reason that in order to produce 
this eflfect, the two tones must bo near enough to act upon the same 
fibre of CortL Hence, in the lower regions of the scale the aerial 
beats produced by given intervals, though they are not too rapid 
to Bo recognised, do not affect sensibility, because the tones pro- 
ducing them are too unlike in the numbers of their vibrations to 
act upon the same nervous appendage of the ear. In other words, 
though there may bo aerial beats of tho required rapidity, they 
cannot pass into nervous beats.* 

From those considerations one may see how it is that two notes of 
approximately efpial height conflict with each other in the harsh 
effect of dissonance ; for they are sufficiently near one another to 
act on tho samo nerve-fibre. But it docs not so readily appear why 
notes fur removed from one another in the diatonic scale are also 
discordant. How is it, for instance, that an intensely discordant 
sound is afforded by striking simultaneously the O of the treble 
clef and the higher F sharp ? The answer to this question our 
author finds in his thoory of upper-tones. The first and strongest 
uppor-tone in the G clang is that of the octave above ; and since 
this is only a semitone removed from tho other note, F sharp, it 
clashes with this, and produces the discordant impression. Simi- 
larly an upper-tone of one noto may produce discord with that of 
another, t When, for example, tho lower C of the treble clef is 

* HolmhoUz Bays that oqual internals do not combine in producing precisely 
tho same dcgroo of harsbneBS at different levels of tbe scale, tbe same intervals 
being loss rough towards tbe npper parts, barsber towards tbe lower regions. 
Ho does not, bowever, offer a final explanation of this slight deviation from tbe 
principle stated in tbe text. 

t Tbe proHouco of tboBO beats may oooasionally be detected even in a single 
elang, if it is very riob in partial tones ; since it is possible that tbe bigber 
upper-tones, those beyond tbe eigbtb, may approximate so closely in pitch as to 
affect tbe samo uorvoas fibre. Those effects are most eonspicuons in clangs of 
low pitch ; and this accords witb tbe fact, already alluded to in a previous note, 
tbat similar intervals are somewhat more barsb in tbe lower than in tbe bigber 
regions of tbe scale. Helmboltz sbows tbat tliis pbenomenon most be taken into 
account in determining tbe lowest continuous tones of tbe scale which the ear 
can perceive. It is because of this greater liability to dissonance among its 
up|)er-toncs in a low-pitcbed, tban in a high-pitched clang, tbat singers always 
strive after a high oompass of voice. The superior value of high olangs is due 
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strack with the next A flat above, it may bo easily seen from the 
illustration of the order of the npper-tones already given, that the 
second npper-tone of the C is only a semitone removed from the first 
npper-tone of the G. Accordingly, we find that this combination of 
notes, thongh rendered familiar as an element of the chord of the 
lower A flat, has in it something strange and half-sad, and forms a 
characteristic interval of the C minor key.* 

In this way Helmholtz estabUshes an invariable connection be- 
tween the degree of discordance of two notes and the number and 
prominence of these disturbing shocks. The clearly pronounced 
discords involve disturbances among the ground-tones and the 
lowest and most powerfal upper-tones. From these highly dis- 
agreeable mental impressions, up to the sweetest harmonies, there is 
a decreasing scale of painful effect which is determined by the 
decreasing number and prominence of these disturbing beats. Just 
as the harshest discord corresponds to the greatest number and 
prominence of these beats, so the purest harmony answers to their 
perfect absence. This is the one discoverable physiological ground 
of the pleasure of musical harmony, and no other is required. 
£[armony is only known as contrasted with discord, and a finer 
sense of disturbing elements, whether due to superiority of natural 
organism or to higher culture, discovers a conjunction of notes 
which was once felt to be harmonious, to be painfully discordant. 
To use the author's own words,^ we may say that '* Consonance ia a 
continuous ; dissonance, an intermittent sensation of tone." 

The great experimental proof that harmony thus rests on a rela- 
tive and negative ground, is afforded, according to our author, by 
the case of those instruments, such as stopped organ-pipes, in which 
the upper-tones, and consequently their mutual disturbances, are 
almost entirely absent. These instruments not only fail to yield 
the rich quality of clang, but are further wanting in the peculiar 
effects of harmony and discord. All their combinations of notes 

partly to the less prominent oharaoter of their dissonant npper-tones, and partly 
to the fact that in the higher regions slight di^orepanoies of pitch occasion a 
much larger number of beats, which peculiarity serves to render the musical 
feeling for pitch in these instances much more accurate. 

* Besides the upper-tones, other partial tones may also co-operate in pro- 
ducing discord. These are the so-called combination-tones, which arise firom 
the simoltaneons utterance of particular notes. Theh: effect, however, in onr 
ordinary instruments is very insignificant, and it becomes appreciable only 
when, as in the case of stopped organ-pipes, the upper-tones and their effects 
are almost completely wanting. 
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seem to the ear indififerent and colourless ; and those whicli on 
other instruments afford the sweetest harmony, are said to be 
scarcely preferable to the rest. 

Our author seeks in a very interesting manner to trace out the 
influence of these colliding upper-tones in the actual formation of 
our modern harmonic system, and in the various historical develop- 
ments of harmony. Highly instructive as these researches are, our 
present space does not allow us to follow them in detail. One 
or two examples of the method of inquiry pursued must suffice. 

By conceiving the absence of repug^nt elements in the partial 
tones of clangs to be the one condition of harmony, Helmholtz 
seeks to define the Variohs degrees of consonance between notes, 
and to classify them as follows. First of all we have " absolute 
consonance " when the ground-tone of one note coincides with an 
upper-tone of the second, as happens in the case of the octave and 
in that of the twelfth, or fifth above the octave. In these cases the 
effect of beats from adjacent upper-tones may be looked on as 
evanescent. Secondly, there are the " perfect consonances " of the 
fifth and fourth, as G~Q, C-F. Of these two, the fifth is the most 
free from disturbing upper-tones ; and this interval has, accordingly, 
always been recognised as a harmonious combination. The fourth is 
less completely free from disturbing upper-tones, and hence the re- 
peated disputes as to its harmonic character. Next in order come the 
*' middle consonances," or those of the major sixth and third, C-A, 
C-E, in which the presence of antagonistic upper-tones is much 
more apparent. Finally, there remain the "imperfect consonances ** 
of the minor sixth and third, C-A flat, G-E flat, in which, as their 
minor character suggests, there is a distinctly recognisable effect of 
dissonance. These intervals exhaust all the more oonmion and 
familiar combinations of the major and minor keys. Others, that 
are frequently used in musical compositions, as, for instance, those 
of the dominant seventh (Q-F in the key of C), are in reality 
distinctly discordant, though they are admitted, on other grounds, as 
transient elements in sequences of harmonies.* 



* Helmholtz has a method of determining what upper-tones oonfliot in the 
several intervals, by regarding each interval as a discordant deviation from an 
adjacent consonant interval. Thus the third may be looked on as an imperfect 
fourth, and vice versd. By adopting this conception he shows that ** in every 
consonant interval those upper-tones conflict which coincide in the adjacent 
interval." The mathematical reader may demonstrate this for himself, by help 
of the table already given. 
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After tbdB applying the phenomena of upper-tones to the ex- 
planation of the eflects of harmony, our author proceeiis to investi- 
gate their bearing on melody. Be Hocepts it as an indispntable 
historical fact that the feeling for melody may be dcTetoped in 
tile absence of harmonic experience ; so that he deems it a mistake 
to derive all melodic gmti&cation from remembereti impressions of 
harmony. He finds a basis of natnral melodic afliaity in the effects 
of npper-tonea. Thns, for eswnple, it foHows from what bus been 
said respecting the oilier of upper-tones, that when a note is 
encceeded by its next octave above, " we hear" (in the second olang) 
"a part of that which we have just heard, and bear at the same 
time nothing new which we have not already heard." Similarly, 
when a sequence of fifths is played., as C-G-D-A, each new ctang 
carries on, so to speak, a part of the impression of the preceding 
one. In the case of less perfect metodions intervals, as those 
of the third and sixth, the common element which links together 
the sequent clangs is less conspionoDS. The author defines two 
degrees of natural affinity between sequent tones, as determined 
by this element of a. common upper-toiie. Clangs are reluted in 
the first degree, when tbey have two cqoal partial tones, the degree 
of affinity being, of course, greater when tbis common upper-tone 
b in the first and influential region of the series of appcr-tones. 
The second or indirect d^ree of affinity belongs to clangs which 
are related directly in the first degree to the same third clang. By 
help of the first degree of affinity, it is possible " to coustruct 
rationally " the principal intervals of the major key, that is to say, 
traoBitioDs from C to E, F, G, A, and C. The less melodioas 
intervals of the second and seventh, G-D, C-6, rest on indirect 
affinity, the mediating clang being the fifth of the tonic, or G. 
Similarly, the minor interval, G~A flat, may be regarded as a 
relation effected tfarougb the higher octave of the tonic, C. 

Helmholtz seeks to prove the influence of this natural affinity 
between sequent tones, by means of a very learned and interesting 
examination of the various known melodic scales, ancient and 
modem. Into these verifications our present limits do not allow us 
to follow him. Suffice it to say, that he succeeds in bringing to- 
gether an impressive array of facts in support of the view, that the 
human ear has always been goided, even if unconsciously, in the selec- 
tion of tunefnl sequence, by the action of these connecting apper- 
tonea. The intervals most generally adopted in all systems, are pre- 
ciaely those in which the natural atfiuity is greatest, namely, the 
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octave, fif til and fourth ; this last, moreover, having had an increased 
value as the fifth inverted (C-G inverted gives G^-C). Thus we 
find that some of the oldest of known scales were simply suocessionB 
of fifths (C-G-D-A, etc.), and so represented the closest degree 
of melodic affinity. Similarly, among the Gaelic scales, one is 
wanting in the third and sixth, another in the third and seventh, 
that is to say in the notes most distantly related to the key-note. 
At the same time, as Helmholtz reminds us, since this natural law 
of melodic affinity is itself of a very elastic character, we must not 
expect to find perfect uniformity among the several systems. He 
admits, too, that other requirements, besides those of melodic af- 
finity, have served to determine the various forms of scales. Of 
these the principal one is the need of a continuous series of equal 
intervals, which may enable the ear to estimate the distance of all 
intervals by help of some simple unit of measure. This unit 
is, in our modem European systems, the semitone interval ; and 
this limit , was, according to Helmholtz, recognised in the fixed, as 
distingpiished from the variable notes of the Greek scales. In 
modem Arabic music, again, the octave is divided into twenty-four 
quarter-tones. The delicacy of the ear*s sensibiHty in discriminat- 
ing the pitch of tones appears to have had only a remote influence 
on the construction of melodic scales, since it is known that the 
organ can distinguish much finer shades of pitch than either the 
half-tone or quarter-tone.* 

Holmholtz employs the method of difference, too, in verifying his 
conclusions respecting the dependence of melodic pleasure on the 
influence of upper-tones. Just as the proper pleasure of harmony 
is wanting when the combining notes are destitute of upper-tones, 
so, he thinks, the proper pleasure of melody is wanting when the 
sequent notes are poor in the quality of timbre. A melody played 
on stopped organ pij)es, or whistled with the mouth, does not, he 
says, afford a pure melodic enjoyment. If it be a familiar air which 

* Helmholtz considers that the transitions of sequent chords, like those of 
single notes, are determined by a certain natural affinity, namely the oommon 
possession of some one clang. But this part of his exposition leads us into 
considerations of a more psychological or ADsthetic character, and has but little 
connection with the physiological theory which we are now examining. Simi- 
larly, too, his discussions of the technical laws which control transition from 
key to key, and other processes of the art, though they frequently recognise the 
consequences of this theory, involye the consideration of other requirementB 
which belong less to any peculiarities of our auditory organ than to tiie general 
laws of our emotional nature. 
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is tlins played, the mind of the hearer supplies from its recollection 
the proper melodic character. Bnt, strictly speaking, a seqnen(5e of 
simple tones, as distinguished from clangs, presents only a certain 
variation of pitch, and does not gratify the ear with the sweetness 
of melody.* 

I have now given what I hope may prove a clear, if necessarily a 
brief, account of the several parts of Helmholtz's theory. It simply 
remains for me to sum up the essential meaning of his hypothesis, 
and to indicate its precise relation to pre-existing theories. 

First of all, then, it is shown by this eminent physiologist that 
what appears to us to be a simple sensation of tone is a composite mass 
of sensations resulting from a fusion of a ground-tone and several 
feeble upper-tones, each of these elements being transmitted by a 
distinct nerve-fibre. Secondly, the harmony of two tones is referred 
to the purely negative condition of non-disturbance between the 
several prominent upper-tones of the two notes ; or, since one finds 
that no simple or uncompounded tones, even though free from 
these disturbing elements, produce the full delight of harmony, one 
may say that harmony arises from the union of two masses of tone, 
each of which affects a plurality of nerve-fibres, and the elements of 
which are, in no case, so near to one another as to produce inter- 
mittent shocks of tone. That is to say, just as a single musical 
clang is demonstrated to be a complex product, so a harmony is 
proved to be a more complex product of this product. Finally, 
it seems to be demonstrated, that the pure pleasure of melody arises 
from the presence in sequent clangs of some common tonic element 
which serves to bind them together by a simple bond of sensuous 
resemblance. Each of these conclusions appears to be established by 
the most ample evidence, and they may be safely accepted by the 
psychological student as valuable data in the explanation of musical 
effect. 

With respect to the nature of the feeling of timbre or clang, the 
theory of upper-tones is clearly another step in the direction of the 
analysis of our sensations. What seems to the untrained ear an 
indivisible and elementary feeling, is shown to be composed of many 
distinct sensations, which blend indistinguishably in a single mass of 

* A strikmg exception to this role is supplied by the octave. The second 
note of an octave-interval seems, to my ear, to resemble the first jnst as closely 
when the notes are whistled as when they are sung, or when they are played 
on a rich-toned piano. Helmholtz does not appear to have recognised thi^ 
apparent difficulty in his theory. 
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tone. What subjective reflection failed to discover, physiological 
investigation and experimentation have brought to light. And 
accordingly, the psychological student will be ready to agree with 
the professor in saying, that this is a signal instance of the servioes 
which physiology is able to render to his own science.* 

One may understand, too, by help of this theory, how it is that 
our sensations of clang contain a mystenouB element. Although 
the common ear is unable to detect the presence of distinct partial 
tones, the existence of them may, nevertheless, make itself vaguely 
felt. It is natural to suppose, that since, with a certain amount of 
attention, one may eome to recognise their number and variety, 
there is always a tendency in these separate impressions to rise into 
distinct consciousness. As I have shown in a previous essay, dis- 
tinct sensation results from the union of two conditions, first of all, 
an external stimulation, and secondly, a certain freedom of the 
mind from pre-oceupation and a conscious direction of attention to 
the impression of the moment. Now, as Helmholtz says, in the 
case of upper-tones, there has never been any practical need for the 
ear to attend to them individually ; and it is owing to this fact that 
wo are for the most part unaware of them. Yet, if we suppose 
these sepifrate stimulations of distinct nerve-fibres to have a constant 
tendency to produce distinct sensations, we may argue that the 
conscious mind will be so far affected by these nervous actions as to 
be dimly aware of a plurality of feelings. And if so, it follows that 
we may experience a sense of mystery, a vague feeling of some- 
thing not perfectly disclosed, such as we experience when observing 
a face in which some familiar feature is striving, so to speak, to 
arrest our attention, though we are unable to detect the preoLse 
source of the attraction.f 

Let us now consider, a little more closely, the bearing of upper- 

* Helmholtz has well stated this partial dependence of psyohologioal on phy- 
siological science in his Phytiologitehe Optik (Dritter Absohnitt, { 26, Von den 
Wakmehmungen im Allgemeinen)^ where the writer shows himself not incom- 
petent to discnss such philosophical questions as the nature of perception, and 
the grounds of indnetive inference. See, for a fuller account of his views, my 
paper on Recent Oerman ExperimenU with Sentation, 

t It is noticeable, however, that there is nothing analogous to this in 
the impressions of sight. Helmholtz admits that we are not in the least 
conscious of a plurality of sensations when we look at a purple or yellow tint. 
Tet this apparent discrepancy may perhaps be explained by the fact that the 
elementary fibres of the retina are equally distributed over the whole surface, 
whereas the fibres of Corti*in the ear are arranged in a distinct serial order. 
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(ones on the explanation of the pleasure of harmony. It is evident, 
in the first place, that the theory of Hebnholtz directly controverts 
the old assumption that certain simple relations of time among the 
vibrations of concurring notes are the physiological cause of har- 
monic gprstification. Two consonant notes afford pleasure, not 
because they affect two nerve-fibres in the particular manner im- 
plied in the ratio of their respective vibrations, but because each of 
them affects a plurality of fibres without producing any appreciable 
beats. The existence of a numerical ratio between the vibrations of 
two notes is a mark by which we know that they possess other 
elements of the required character. In other words, this numerical 
property of the combining notes is not the cause of the harmony, 
but simply a concomitant of its cause. 

This theory of harmony, further, has both its negative and its 
positive side. In its negative aspect it attributes the pleasure of 
consonance to the absence of intermittent stimulation, which, by 
continuing to affect the nervous fibre without deadening its sensi- 
bility, is an excessive drain on its energies, and thus produces a 
teasing and harassing effect on the' m^nd. And this part of the 
theory, which distinctly connects- the effects of discord with a large 
number of well-known &cts of nervous stimulation, and indeed with 
an accepted genend law of nervous action, must be regarded as a 
highly valuable contribution to our knowledge of the precise form 
of connection existing between' mind and body. 

In its positive aspect, this theory lays down as the condition of 
harmony, the simultaneous excitation of two or more gproups of 
nervous fibres by two composite tones or clangs. It may, no 
doubt, appear strange, on a first view of ihe matter, that, according 
to this supposition, we have nearly the same set of physiological 
conditions in the case of harmony and in that of single clang. 
Helmholtz supposes that a variety of non-disturbing elementary 
tones co-operates in each of these processes, the only difference 
being that in harmony there are two prominent ground- tones in- 
stead of one, and a greater abundance and force of upper- tones. 
Yet this difference of quantify in the nervous excitation may be sup- 
posed, without any contradiction, to correspond to a qualitative 
difference in the resulting sensation. One may reason, too, that in 
the case of chords, the distinct recognition of the separate clangs 
would be certain to lend to the impression a unique character. 
Even in the instance of a fidnt arpeggio chord, already spoken of, 
the ear can distinguish tones of very different pitch| though it is no 
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longer able to define their precise nature. Professor Helmboltz has 
been good enoagh to inform me, that he regards the sensations of 
clang and chord as different in degree only, and not in kind ; and 
certainly to my ear, the feeling of a rich vocal clang approximates 
very closely to the sensation of harmony which I experience when 
the individual clangs are rendered inconspicuons in the way already 
described. But whether this difficulty with respect to the hetero- 
geneous cliaracter ot our sensations of timbre and harmony, is real 
or apparent, it does not tell especially against the hypothesis that 
the non-disturbance of the upper tones, rather than the numerical 
relations of the notes, is the ground of harmonic enjoyment. The 
same difficulty would have to be encountered on the old theory of 
harmony, now that the presence of upper-tones in single notes is an 
established fact. For the upper-tones of a note, in respect of 
the number of their vibrations, are always simple multiples of the 
ground-tone ; and one would accordingly infer, ex hypothesis that 
every such clang ought to produce a harmonic effect. 

A final question connected with this theory of harmony is, whe- 
ther it implies the presence of psychical activities as the interme- 
diate processes between external stimulation and conscious pleasure. 
It has long been a favourite metaphysical theory, that the mental 
gpratification or feeling of pleasure which accompanies an external 
impression, is the direct result not of the nervous stimulation, but of 
the action of the nervous process on the spiritual substance, and of 
its own reaction under this action ; and this theory has fi^uently 
been applied to the solution of the question how harmonious tones 
produce their characteristic delight. 

The fact that harmonious notes stand in a simple numerical re- 
lation to one another, with respect to their vibrations, was naturally 
made use of by metaphysicians in attempting this kind of explana- 
tion. Thus, for example, Leibnitz referred the enjoyment of musi- 
cal impression to a process of unconscious reckoning. These writers 
did not reflect that the existence of a numerical ratio in the nervous 
processes is a matter quite unknown to the mind ; and this mode of 
explanation suffers from precisely the same defect as certain solu- 
tions of optical questions: namely, those which proceed on the 
supposition that the mind of the percipient subject is directly cog- 
nisant of the arrangement of the retinal images. 

A more elaborate theory of harmonic pleasure has been developed 
by Herbart. This philosopher seeks to derive all mental processes 
from the reciprocal actions of elementary feelings or conceptions 
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(Vorstellungen). Thus he supposes that when two impressions of 
comparable yet different contents, as two colours, reach the mind, 
the nnitj of consciousness urges them to a kind of mutual hostility. 
By means of this collision, a part of the fundamental conceiving 
activity is transformed into mere effort to conceive. The two feel- 
ings, moreover, suffer a loss in clearness in the inverse ratio of their 
strength. Tones he considers to be like each other in respect of 
height or pitch only. When two unlike tones reach consciousness 
together, their similar part (proximity in pitch) strives towards a 
fusion into one simple sensation, while their dissimilar part (re- 
moteness in pitch) strives against this. Perfect harmony results 
when the latter force is strong enough to counteract this tendency 
to fusion, while discord arises from the continued strife of the two 
forces. This theory, however ingenious and subtle it may be, is 
obviously insusceptible of scientific criticism. Apart from the 
endless difficulties that arise in trying to apply it to the actual 
facts of harmony, it rests on no basis of phenomena, and has con- 
sequently no scientific claims on our attention. 

The attempt to interpose some mental link between nervous pro- 
cess and pleasurable sensation has recently been renewed by one of 
the most subtle thinkers and polished writers among contemporary 
Germans ; I allude to Professor Lotze of G^ttingen. In a minute 
criticism of the theory of Helmholtz (Oeschichte der ^sthetik in 
Deutschland, p. 279, et seq,), this writer gives it as his opinion that 
the nervous processes on which Helmholtz lays stress, do not suffice 
to explain the peculiar delight of musical effect. One needs to 
know, further, how these nervous events (" des Ckschehende ") 
can act on the mind, and in what manner they are received by it. 
The nervous disturbances, resulting from the intermittent shocks of 
atmospheric vibration, do not immediately produce the painful sense 
of discord. 

'* It Ib,** he adds, ** maoh more psobable to me, that the material disturbance 
arising in the nerve brings forth only general symptoms of fatigue, effort, and 
heightened sensibility ; and that, on the other hand, the specific esthetic feel- 
ings of delight,* which attach themselyes differently to different consonance 
and disconsonances, spring first out of the reciprocal actions of the ten$ation»t 
after these hare arisen in consciousness, or while they are arising. On this sup- 
position, the second member of our double question would be answered in the 
affirmative : the esthetic feelings are signs of a violence or of a favour which 
befalls not the nerve but the mtmf.'* f 

* " Wohlgefallen^** the word adopted by Kant to define the nsthetic spedes 
of pleasure. 

t hoc, ei%., pp. 281-2. 
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These speonlations appear to me to be an ingenious bat fntile at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the theory of Herbert in the light of the latest 
physiological discoveries. Of the reciprocal actions among impres- 
sions on which the Herbartian school inyariably relies, we reallj 
know nothing ; and it appears highly nnscientific to introduce them 
as links in the explanation of phenomena. Helmholtz supposes that 
the nervous disturbance is an adequate cause ,of the feeling of dis- 
cordance ; and that the co-operation of several continuous nervous 
processes in distinct fibres is an adequate cause of the pleasure of 
harmony. It. appears to me that this view is far more scientific 
than that of Lotze. The difficulty which is said to be felt here 
appears to be due to the inertia of inveterate habits of metaphysical 
conception — of the long-ruling speculative impulse to interpose some 
additional link between a bodily and a mental fact. There is, in 
reality, no greater antecedent difficulty in accepting the doctrine 
that multiplex, continuous and even stimulations of nervous fibres 
are the direct antecedent of a feeling of pleasure, than there is in 
believing that a certain mode of nervous stimulation is followed by 
a sensation of blue, another by a sensation of red, and so on. It is 
quite as easy for a mind, unembarrassed by metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions, to conceive that pleasure follows immediately a certain com- 
bination of nervous stimulations, as to conceive that- a specific sen- 
sation not distinctly pleasurable, as for example, an indifierent 
impression of colour, follows inmiediately some peculiar variety of 
nervous process. As soon as we grasp the truth that the mind 
and body which science deals with are not substances, but pheno- 
mena, and that scientific discovery is continually adding to our 
knowledge of the close dependence of the mental on the bodily 
phenomena, the inadequacy of Helmholtz's theory wholly disappears. 

At the same time, we may learn from subjective reflection that 
there is a degree of psychical activity in all our perceptions of luuv 
mony. Wo must, no doubt, guard ourselves against the supposition, 
that any feeling of resemblance enters into the sense of harmony. 
The common upper-tone of two harmonious clangs is supposed to 
afiect the same nerve-fibre ; and, consequently, these equal tones 
cannot be separately heard, but simply unite in giving one increased 
sensation. But though we cannot assume the presence of any con- 
sciousness of likeness in the sensation of harmony, we may discover 
other modes of mental activity. For not only does the mind dis- 
tinctly seize the separate clangs of a chord, but, as we have seen, 
it indistinctly seizes the separate tones of each clang. And it is 
possible, as I have before hinted, that this faint apprehension of a 
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multitnde of elements, imitiTig without disturbing one another, 
lends something of their mjBterious charm to the impressions of 
music, both to those of dang, and, in a higher degree, to those of 
consonance. 

With respect, however, to the bearing of the theory of upper-tones 
on melody, one may observe that it distinctly involves the co-opera- 
tion of a feeling of resemblance. Two clangs melodiously related to 
each other, possess a common element, namely, one or more upper- 
tones of equal pitch. And it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
main cause of the pleasure of melodious transition is the indistinct 
recognition of this resemblance. A partial discovery of some fami- 
liar element, for example in a new face, apart *firom its harassing 
effect on the intellect, is an occasion of pleasurable surprise. All 
transition from one feeling to another, resembling the former in 
some respects, and differing from it in others, is pleasurable. It 
has commonly been allowed that the perception of unity in variety 
is the essential ingredient in aesthetic appreciation. Accordingly, 
the pleasure of melody may be included in the higher class of 
SBsthetic enjoyments. While the pleasure of timbre and of conso- 
nance results immediately from a favourable mode of nervous 
stimulation, the delight of melodious sequence involves a faint 
measure of conscious comparison and of recognition of the like in the 
unlike. Hence it constitutes in music the connecting link between 
the simple enjoyments of sensuous stimxdation and the more complex 
enjoyments of beautiful form. 

In conclusion, the reader may be reminded that the full mys- 
terious delight of tone is not exhaustively accounted for by any 
considerations of nervous processes immediately preceding the sen- 
sation. The mystery of tone does not haunt the child's mind. It 
begins to exert its spell on the adult. Musical sensation, in the mind 
of a mature man or woman, is something more than the imme- 
diate result of external stimulation, however favourable this may be 
to the nervous substance. It involves the presence of innumerable 
adjuncts, namely, accretions of emotion, which serve to disguise its 
original character. The full influence of melody and harmony on 
the mind owes some of its virtue to dim recollections of past expe- 
rience. And it is here, probably, that we must look for the charac- 
teristic mysterious effeci of tone on ouV emotional susceptibilities. 
Mr. Spencer has indicated this line of inquiry in his highly inte- 
resting essay. The Origin and Function of Music ; and we shall seek 
in another paper to follow -the road he has so well marked out 
for us. 



ASPECTS OF BEAUTY IN MUSICAL 

FORM. 



In the last essay we explored the physiological bases of znusiCy 
groping, so to speak, amid the hidden foundations of the temple, 
and seeking, by slow conjecture, to gain some dim notion of its form. 
We may now pass, with the rough perception thus obtained, into 
the interior of the structure, in order to trace out, in immediate 
vision, its varions details of form. That is to say, we may cease 
to think of tones and harmonies as resting on a substratum of 
nervous structure, and, accepting these modes of pleasurable sensa- 
tion as elementary facts, may seek to rediscover a pathway to some 
of those bold and beautiful shapes which are preserved in the 
products of our modem art. 

The study of the various elements of pleasing form in musical 
composition, is, no doubt, a matter of lively interest only to those 
who are familiar with some of the technicalities of the subject. 
Yet one may presume, perhaps, on finding to-day a considerable 
number of such persons among cultivated Englishmen. At the 
same time, one is disposed to think that many, besides conoisseurs, 
who rejoice in the subtle and mysterious influences of the art, will 
find it no ungrateful task to seek to give clearness and definiteness 
to those shadowy and fugitive intuitions, of the existence of which 
they are just aware when they listen to some well-known classic. 

In examining the elements of musical sensation, we saw that the • 
accompanying pleasure could not, in most cases, be traced to any 
distinct mental process. The gratification aflbrded by a perfectly 
harmonious chord, is due, so far as we can discover, to some direct 
law of nervous action. In the case of melodious sequence, we 
found that the resulting pleasure involves a nascent intellectual 
process, namely, the faint perception of a common element of tone 
in the melodious clangs. Hence we concluded that the sense of 
melody might be regarded as the initial stage in the appreciation of 
musical form. We have now to consider the various modes in 
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which this conscioiis comparison of elements enters as a distinct 
factor into the pleasurable eflTects of music. 

In listening to a beautiful composition, a distinct and considerable 
element of gratification arises, as I have said, from a play of intel- 
lectual consciousness. I do not mean that to understand the techni- 
cal characters of music, and to enjoy its beauties, are one and the 
same mental operation. The provinces of the connoisseur and the 
amateur are not co-extensive. Yet the activities of the two classes 
of mind are closely related to one another. If it i# true that a 
well- trained student takes a technical or a historical interest in 
peculiarities of structure which have no aesthetic value, it is also 
true that the fuller the knowledge of a really fine work, the ampler 
will be the hearer's enjoyment. 

The intellectual consciousness which subserves this enjoyment of 
music, is that which employs itself in searching for and recognising 
all the elements of musical beauty. Sensuous beauty presents, as 
we have seen, but a narrow field for this play of intellectual 
energy. A learned musician may, indeed, tell us where the sweet- 
ness of a melody lies, but he cannot explain to us why it works its 
mystic charm. On the other hand, the beauties of musical form 
are susceptible of exact study and definition. They are not isolated 
and mysterious qualities, but are to be found in slightly varied 
shape in all the arts. Contrast and symmetry, variety and unity, 
are common to all kinds of beautiful objects, whether natural or 
artistic. And these elements are discoverable in every worthy 
musical composition. The ear which drinks in only the delight of 
full clang and sweet melody, and does not note all the changing and 
yet blending aspects of musical form, feels, it is true, the dis- 
tinguishing power of the art, but misses a refined satisfaction which 
survives the brief gladness of sensation, while at the same time it 
relieves and intensifies it. 

The development of music may, indeed, be regarded as a gradual 
expansion of musical form. Without doubt, the progress of the 
art has added distinct sensations of tone and harmony, notably, by 
the enlargement of the whole scale, by the invention of instru- 
ments of widely different timbre, and by the introduction of many 
new elements of harmony and melody. But in a yet larger measure, 
all successive invention has aimed at a higher beauty of structure, 
at some new mode of combining musical elements which may 
supply a larger delight through the conscious appreciation of the 
like in the diversified. 
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It appears evident, then, that a stndj of the yarions aspects of 
mnsical form is indispensable to a just comprehension of the 
power which the art exerts on all cnltirated minds. 

Mnsic belongs to that great division of the Fine Arts which em- 
ploys sacoessive, as distingaished from coexistent, elements of impres- 
sion. While painting and scnlptnre, as visible arts, present ns in a 
single moment with whole objects the parts of which coexist in 
space, poetry and music disclose their objects gradually in their snc- 
cessive phasef in time. This difference in the nature of the impres- 
sion employed, affects, as Lessing so well taught in the Laokoon^ the 
ffisthetic laws of a particular art. Thus, with respect to music, one 
may see that, since the parts to be compared are fngitive impressions, 
some of which are far removed from one another in time, the aesthe- 
tic unity of musical composition will differ from that of a picture, in 
which the ^arts persist in immediate perception. The main pecu- 
liarity of musical form resulting from this difference of impression, 
may be described as its subtle and ideal character. While a picture or a 
group of marble displays, apparently, to the immediate sense certain 
contours and harmonious changes of figure, music reveals her tenuous 
shapes to quiet reflection through the medium of memory. In order 
to appreciate the structure of a symmetrical rondo or of a well- 
proportioned symphony, calm intellectual oonsoiousness must sup- 
plement excited sensuous consciousness ; ideal echoes of the swiftly 
vanishing tones must recur ; and amid the innumerable sensations 
of clang and harmony, their fine-spun threads of continuity and 
order must disclose themselves to view. 

It follows, too, from this peculiarity of tonic impression that the 
unity of musical composition may consist either in the likeness or 
symmetry of structure of the secondary parts, or in their similarity 
of direction. In other words, music may exhibit not only a beauti- 
ful symmetrical order analogous to that of visible art, but also a 
beautiful progressive order, in which its successive parts present 
themselves as phases of one continuous movement, tending, in 
spite of their superficial diversities, towards a common goal. In 
discussing the various embodiments of musical form we shall need 
to refer to each of these b^ses of unity. 

While all beauty of form may be regarded as unity in variety, 
this attribute presents itself in various guises, according to the 
element or medium in which it is to be found. Hence, in studying 
the beauty of musical form, we need to consider separately the 
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several pbases of tonic impression in which the beautiful may pre- 
sent itself. 

The property which appears most conspicnonsly to give unity and 
shape to music, is that of Measure or Time. Just as a certain 
spatial order is essential to the arts that gratify the eye, so a certain 
temporal order is a prime aesthetic requisite in the art which grati- 
fies the ear with sequences of tone and harmony. The element of 
duration, being the common characteristic of all successive impres- 
sions, appears to supply to the sequent tones and harmonies of 
music the simplest and most obvious link of unity and order. All 
separate tones must be either long or short, and equal or unequal. 
As soon as a distinct consciousness of this property is attained, 
the mind of a listener naturally begins to compare the several im- 
pressions of a melodious sequence, so as to discover their relation to 
one another, under this aspect. Thus, the perception of measure 
may be regarded as one of the most essential ingredients in the 
appreciation of music. Indeed it is not easy to conceive any mode 
of enjoyment in sounds that would not derive some ingredient from 
this source.* 

If we confine our attention to a single series of tones, that is, to 
melody, we may trace the perception of this unity and variety of 
time through several distinguishable grades of complexity. First of aU, 
the sequent tones may be all equal, as for example in the passage : 




■J >J ^ ^ ' ^ 



In this case the element of time is a perfect unbroken uniformity, 
which is in itself monotonous, but is nevertheless pleasing as a half- 
disguised thread of unity holding together a melodious variety. 
While in this simple movement of church-music there are other 
points of unity, the likeness of duration is the most obvious and 
impressive aspect. 

A slightly different perception of time is afforded by a series of 



* On the supposition that mnsio was at first simply the aooompaniment and 
controlling inflnenoe of choral dance, it is clear that some simple arrangement 
of time must have characterized the art from its earliest stages. At the same 
time, the development of such a cnrions timeless style of mnsio as that of Plain 
Song, shows that the feeling for time is not, strictly speaking, a necessary factor 
in musical enjoyment. Bee Hr. Hiillah*s Lecturei on the Transition Period of 
Muiieal Hittonf^ p. 8. 
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equal tones, one of which, however, is broken np or anbdivided into 
equal parts, as for example, the following : 



i 



j^-i^j j J ,1 ^ 



The peculiarity in this case is the comparison of a single tone 
with a plurality of tones in respect of their duration. While there 
is a prevailing equality of single tones, this simple standard of dura- 
tion is applied, in one instance, to a combination of two half-tones. 
It is obvious that the introduction of such subdivisions, by adding 
an element of variety, and partially disguising the uniformity, adds 
also to the fineness of the aasthetic perception of time. 

A very similar change in the appreciation of time takes place 
when the unequal tone is not a simple division, but a simple 
multiple, of the prevailing unit. Take, for example, the following : 



i 



p. ^ ^-J.rJ^"^ f^ ^ ^^ J I 



The prolongation of the fourth tone of this series does not unpleas- 
antly disturb the ear, since the recurring unit, the minim, repeats 
itself ideally in the hearer's memory, and in this way the following 
note (C) appears to fall into the prevailing time-order. 

The variety is still greater, and consequently, the aesthetic percep- 
tion more refined and agreeable, when both the elements of division 
and prolongation of the unit of time are united. I refer to the case 
in which a note is prolonged beyond the point of the recurring beat, 
yet not, as in the last instance, to a point coinciding with a following 
beat, but to one lying between two beats — as^ in the following 
example : 



i 



23C 



^■ 



3t 



The crotchet here recurs in the interval between two mental beats ; 
and this co-ordination of a movement in slightly disguised conformity 
with a simple order of tin^e, illustrates the higher aesthetic percep- 
tion of rhythmic unity in variety. 

It is unnecessary to extend this illustration of the mode in which 
a series of tones falls into a prevailing order, while it retains great 
variety of duration among its individual members. The more com- 
plicated division of the unit into equal parts, as thirds, fourths, etc., 
or into unequal parts, as three-fourths and one-fourth, ( J , J^), and 
the more elaborate prolongation of the ruling unit by means of ideal 
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recurrence, whether in a snstained note or in a pause of the melody, 
give rise to innnmerable combinations of notes in fi pleasing subor- 
dination to a simple time-measure. 

When two or more series of tones are combined, the scope for the 
iBsthetio enjoyment of time is greatly increased. Each part having, 
to some extent, an individual temporal character, the mind of the 
hearer seeks to connect the various wanderings of the movement 
with one central line. And in this way the ruling order becomes 
much more subtle and[impalpable. Thus, for example, while the unit 
of time is broken up in the higher series, it may be prolonged in the 
second series, or it may be broken up into unlike fragments, or 
may enter as a fraction into unlike aggregates in the different 
series ; and thus endless variations of time-form become possible. 
The most elaborate illustrations of this complexity of time-order are 
to be found in polyphonic music, in which the separate parts have a 
certain amount of independent melodic character. This may be 
seen by a glance at the following bars, selected from the Kyrie 
Eleison in Mozart's Bequiem. 




Sometimes the prevailing unit may be broken up through a whole 
movement into unequal parts. In this case the uniformity of the 
recurring unit is distinctly recognisable, and yet the co-ordination 
of the unlike parts gives the movement a pleasing rhythmic 
variety as well as unity. As an illustration I may take a passage of 
the Finale (jprestissimo) in the well-known Sonata of Beethoven in 
F minor (Op. 2. No. 1), where the crotchet unit is divided into three 
parts in the melody, and into two in the accompaniment : 




A similar combination gives its peculiar rhythmic character to the 
second of the Fourth Book of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 

Thus far we have considered musical time under one of its 
aspects only, namely, as a predominance of some simple standard of 
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doratiozi throoghont the sucoessiTe indiyidaal notes. Bat similarity 
in time may connect not only single tones but also groups or series 
of tones. In other words, the ear may not only compare single 
notes in relation to some standard unit of duration, but also as- 
similate a series of two, three, or more of such units as equal in 
number, and, consequently, in their coUectire duration. In this 
manner there arises the musical Foot or Bar, which g^ves to music 
its distinguishing rhythmic character, as triple, quadruple, etc. This 
perception is not distinguishable, in its real nature, from that of 
time-agreements among single tones. It merely involves a higher 
degree of intellectual activity. This recognition of rhythmic 
numbers is commonly assisted by the distribution of accent. When 
the emphasis coincides with the initial tone of the bar, as in *' good 
time " or arsis, the hearer's attention is called to the division of time, 
and the prevailing character is recognised. All the simpler move- 
ments, such as dance melodies, betray their rhythmic grouping in 
this obvious manner. The effect of such uniformly recurring series is 
to give a rhythm great clearness and a certain na'ive simplicity. This 
may be illustrated by the well-known air of Mozart, which begins : 



m 



^s 



m 



^^ 





Soo, 



At the same time, in more complex melodies and combinations 
of movements, the prevailing number of tones does not obtrude 
itself so conspicuously, and the recogpiition of time has less of 
this distinct intellectual character, and becomes a vague pleasur- 
able feeling of a general order. Further, the division of accent — 
which always helps to supply the ear with the division of time — 
seldom coincides with the division of bar, but occupies either a 
shorter or a longer interval of time. As an instance of a simple 
movement appearing to have a shorter foot than the division of the 
bar, I may select the opening theme of Dussek's La Consolation : 
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The effect of accent in marking off larger sections of movements 
will be spoken of presently. 

It remains to examine the influence on musical form of Abso- 
lute Time, that is, of duration so far as it is determined by the 
absolute length of the prevailing unit. It is obvious that a com- 
position which presents certain similarities of time among its 
successive parts, may be played in an indefinite number of ways, 
according to the rapidity of the unit, as minim, crotchet, quaver, 
etc. There is, no doubt, a natural basis for the limits of these 
varieties, in the nature of the nervous processes and of the mind*s 
susceptibilities. When tones succeed each other too rapidly, the 
ear fails to distinguish them clearly, and the effect on the mind 
is either a purely sensational exhilaration or a painful sense ot 
confusion and of excessive stimulation.* If, on the other hand, a 
note be prolonged beyond a certain point,, the mind fails to esti- 
mate the precise duration, and the sense of time becomes faint. 
It has been suggested that the standard of quiet enjoyment, 
tempo moderate, coincides with the duration of a pulse-beat. f 
According to the prevailing time-intervals of a piece, as deter- 
mined both by the ordinary temporal value of the prevailing 
note (as minim or crotchet), and by the special modification of 
this value through the prescribed time- character, as presto, allegro, 
andante, or adagio, it assumes a peculiar character, as highly 
stimulative, evenly flowing, or quietly gliding. 

Finally, when, as happens in all larger compositions, several 
qualities of time are combined, and the movement passes through 
many distinguishable phases of rapidity, it becomes possible for 
the mind of the hearer to construct new aspects of time by a 
comparison of these alternating rapidities. Such changes give an 
important element of picturesque variety to a work of musical 
art ; and their orderly arrangement invests it with those attributes 
of proportion and symmetry which are essential to all the higher 
SBsthetic objects. Thus for example, the complicated structure of a 
sonata or of a symphony derives a certain aspect of proporti9n from 

* It may be well to observe, howeyer, that the ear*s capability of following a 
rapid series of notes more than keeps pace with manual, not to speak of Yocal, 
skill, in the production of successive tones. 

t See a very interesting work on the laws of musical form by Hermann 
Kuster, Popul&re Vortrdge ilher Bildung und Begriindung eines musikalUchen 
UrtheiU, I. Cyklus, p. 6. I have taken several of my illustrations from these 
lectures. 
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the combination of the allegro, adagio, etc. So, too, a now aspect 
of organic unity may be imparted to a movement by a clearly 
discoverable progress of time, as from an opening slow passage up 
to a concluding rapid climax of tone. In this manner elements of 
time subserve both the symmetrical and the progressive aspects of 
musical unity. 

The discrimination of these several features of time seems to bo a 
possible attainment for any lover of melody, quite apart fronoi 
technical knowledge. No doubt special culture considerably refines 
the sense of time, and enables the ear to detect shades of inequality 
which the untutored amateur would never notice. The agony of a 
chef d^orchestre is a mystery to most of his complacent audience* 
So, too, an acquaintance with the exact numerical relations of notes 
will sometimes remove a sense of confusion, as in listening to a simul- 
taneous combination of triple, with doable or with quadruple time. 
Yet the true enjoyment of this ruling principle may easily be at- 
tained simply by hearing good music frequently and attentively. 
By this means the mind acquires certain permanent ideas of time 
which serve it as a standard for estimating any new composition. 
Thus, the ear may gradually ]eai*n to appreciate the various shades 
of time, as wildly rapid, calmly measured, or gravely slow. In a 
similar manner differences in the elaboration of time-relations may 
1)0 perceived, the simple, easily comprehended movement being dis- 
tinguished from the more intricate combination of time-intervals. 
By these processes the ear gradually acquires a habit of anticipat- 
ing a certain time-character and law of measure in every new com- 
position ; and where these elements are found to l)e present, they 
appear to stamp the piece with a definite character, and to render it, 
in a sense, an intelligible language. 

The quality of Emphasis or Accent in music is so closely connected 
with that of time as to require but little separate examination. 
Contrasts and similarities of accent would not of themselves supply 
the ear with an appreciable enjoyment. They are of value as 
serving to render clearer the elements of unity and variety in time 
and rhythm. The periodic recurrence of a certain accent, whether 
in verse or in music, marks off the division of time, or the 
measure, of a movement. Hence, the superior value of arsis or 
" good time " in music. In this way a series of notes of perfectly 
equal duration may fall into a pleasing rhythmic movement, the 
alternations of accent serving to remove any appearance of the 
monotonous. This may be illustrated by the following example: — 
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It is obviovB, moTOOver, that by an indefiDite namber of combinar 
tions of accent of several degrees of force, much longer series of 
tones than those of single bars can be made to assnme like phases 
of time, while by the same means the movement becomes endowed 
with a far higher degree of variety. An instance of sach rhythmic 
distribation of accent may be found in the beautif al andante of 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 14, No 2 : — 




The recurrence of the grave accent after the light staccato clearly 
helps to divide this passage into two symmetrical parts. 

The quantity and mode of distribution of accent in a piece serves 
to impress on it a certain character, the full meaning of which 
will be spoken of in the following essay. A considerable amount of 
pleasing similarity amid diversity may be afforded by a due arrange- 
ment of the various modes of accent in combination with the 
duration of notes. Thus, for example, a transition from piano to 
forte^ or an alternation of grave and prolonged, with staccato notes, 
supplies a movement with a new element of pleasing variety, while 
the orderly sequence of grades of musical force from quiet repose 
through crescendo changes up to a concluding outburst of tone, or 
through such a climax back to the initial repose, imparts to a move- 
ment a certain degree of progressive, and even of symmetrical unity. 

A wide field for the conscious appreciation of artistic form is 
supplied by the musical element of Pitch or Height of tone. The 
perception of this property by a cultivated ear is a very different 
thing from the organic sensibility spoken of in the last essay. First 
of all, culture renders the ear discriminative of finer shades of 
pitch among notes. The practised ear of a violinist is tortured by 
inequalities that wholly escape the attention of an ordinary listener. 
In the second place, the learner acquires a permanent memory of 
the familiar scale of notes, through which all impressions of pitch 
become transformed into apparent intuitions. 

The reasons which have led to the adoption, by the modem music 
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of Europe, of our familiar diatonic scale, in which the semitone is 
the minimum interval, offer a curious subject of study. In Oriental 
Music, both ancient and modem, these limitations are unknown, 
while oven among ourselves the occasional cadence of a voice or of 
a stringed instrument in continuous shades of tone shows that the ear 
is capable of appreciating much finer nuances of pitch than that of 
a semitone interval. As both Helmholtz and Lotze remark, the 
great aesthetic value of our arrangement appears to be due to the 
fact that it supplies the mind with a simple unit of tonic -measure- 
ment, by help of which the distance of all intervals may be exactly 
appreciated. Familiarity with this simple system tends, by a curi- 
ous mental operation, to artificialize our natural sensibility to pitch. 
An impression of tone calls up in the mind of a fairly cultivated 
amateur, faint ideal representatives of its contiguous tones, both 
above and below. Two principal results follow from this mental 
process. First of all, our notion of pitch, from being relative, 
becomes apparently absolute. We are able not only to distinguish 
one tone as higher than another, but also to pronounce a tone high 
absolufehj. For the mind now possesses ideal copies, so to speak, 
of the scale of tones in sufficient number to afford a permanent 
standard of pitch ; and any new impression of tone is at once, by a 
rapid intellectual process, compared with this familiar level, and 
recognized as low, high, or of medium pitch. Secondly, the posses- 
sion of this musical memory enlarges and renders more precise tho 
ear's sense of interval. Every transition presents itself to the 
practised ear as a multiple of the semitone unit ; and in process of 
time the mind g^^adually learns to estimate very wide intervals of 
pitch, by means of a rapid ideal re-instatement of a few, if not all, 
of the intervening tones. 

When this delicate feeling for height is acquired, the mind is 
able to appreciate what may be called the Geometric characters of 
music. I refer to all the aspects which it assumes as analogous 
to visible movement, namely, changes of direction, height, curva- 
ture, etc. Every interval of pitch presents itself under two aspects, 
those of length and direction. In addition to the feeling for 
distance just spoken of, the oar possesses a sense of direction, by 
means of which all transitions from a given note to notes of more 
rapid vibrations pi*esent themselves as upward movements, while 
transitions from a note to others of less rapid vibrations shape them- 
selves as downward movements. Of the complete significance of this 
perception, I shall have occasion to speak by-and-by. It follows 
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from this that there may be resemblances, in respect of direction, 
between interrals of very unlike extent; and that, conversely, 
intervals of equal extent may be unlike in their direction. In this 
way a musical conrposition acquires certain geometric aspects. The 
ear is able to trace out a number of half-hidden resemblances in 
the direction of a movement, to note how a melo^, amid all its 
seemingly fVee wanderings, moves through a certain order of curve, 
alternately rising and falling through greater or lesser intervals in a 
graceful serpentine line. 

Numerous illustrations of this geometric symmetry are scarcely 
needed. If the reader will study the simpler kinds of rhythmic 
melody, as those of the dance, he will find that a part of their 
clearness and simplicity is due to a parallelism of successive grroups 
of tone with respect to direction and extent of interval. Thus, for 
example, the following triplets exhibit a very simple mode of 
geometric uniformity. 



g'i ' I I ' I ' I I ' ' I I ' 



Even when the melodic movement is much less regular than 
this, and wanders more freely through unlike intervals, one may 
frequently observe a recurrence of like linear form ; and these paral- 
lelisms serve to impart a pleasing aspect of order and unity to the 
movement. In contrapuntal music, where two or more series of notes 
are simultaneously combined, the material for such resemblances 
and diversities of shape is considerably enlarged. In proportion as 
the several parts of a polyphonic composition move in parallel lines 
or curves, or, on the other hand, in converging or diverging direc- 
tions, the composition is simply uniform or picturesquely varied. A 
little attention to a choral or instrumental fugue, or even to a 
quartett for stringed instruments, may show the reader that a con- 
siderable element of the picturesque in musical form is due to 
happy combinations of the elements of height and change of pitch 
or interval. 

It should be noticed, too, that owing to the existence of a 
certain mediate range of notes, within which music, following vocal 
utterance and the leading of the ear, most commonly confines 
itself, the element of pitch supplies a roughly defined point of 
departure and of final repose for musical movement, and so 
embodies one phase of progressive unity. A melody which moves 
unrestrained through vast intervals of pitch, tends to revert to a 
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region which is more familiar and restfaL By this means mnsio 
gains a new phase of oontinnitj and order ; since the ear dimly 
traces out in anticipation the order of progress of a movement from 
its qaiet levels through nnwonted depths of strange tone and 
through lofty heights of triumphant force, back to the level 
of repose. The extension of the scale which has followed the 
growth of instrumental music, has vastly increased the area of 
these picturesque sweeps of tonic movement. By an occasional 
transition to the indistinct and unfamiliar regions of tone, a 
composition acquires a certain strange impressiveness, while tho 
other parts are rendered more lucid and simple in contrast to 
these. 

Out of these elements of time, accent and interval, grow all the 
Rhythmic properties of music. By happy variations of movement 
with respect to direction and length of interval, held together by a 
discoverable law of number and measure, and still further marked 
off by various degrees of accent' or force, Music might supply a mode 
of graceful tonic rhythm analogous to tho subtly interwoven visible 
movements of the dance. Yet she would still bo wanting in the 
highest beauty of musical form, in that quality which distinguishes 
melodic and harmonio sequence from everything material and visi- 
ble.' Just as the sensuous element of tone supplies tho first and 
fundamental pleasure of the art, so it contributes a chief ingredient 
to its formal beauty. We saw in the preceding chapter that the 
sense of Melodious Sequence involves an indistinct consciousness of 
unity in variety, since the two notes of a melodious interval always 
contain some common partial tone. We may now consider the 
mode in which this consciousness becomes distinct, contributing a 
proper lesthetic element to the enjoyment of music. 

Whereas a transition from a note to one different in pitch is simply 
an agreeable change, a passage from one clang to another melo- 
dically related to it affords a unique musical pleasure. This 
feeling, moreover, admits of many distinguishable shades accord- 
ing to the closeness of the bond of '* natural affinity *' which con- 
nects the tones. Thus, for example, the interval C-G is a moro 
pleasing unit of melody than the interval C-A, and still more pleas- 
ing than the interval C-P sharp. Accordingly, as the ear learns to 
detect all the numerous shades of melodic affinity, it acquires a new 
standard by which it may estimate the quality of a musical theme. 
Every sequence of tones acquires some degree of pleasing familiarity, 
or of impressive strangeness, and a due variation of these clcmentB 
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ftSbrds ft full musical enjojmeat, senaaons as well as testhetic and 
int«Ilectnal. Further, wlieu the ear is able to recogcize the exact 
shade of melodic qoalitj is an iiit«rviLl, as thut of the fifth, fourth, 
etc., itdiscovera namberless points of likeness iu the BQCcessivB St«p3 
of A movement, and in this way various seqaences of Dotes become 
united under another pleasing aspect of artistic unity. 

The simplest form <jf such Melodic Uniformity is sttpplied by 
tho recarrence of a melodic inWrval or series in precisely the same 
order, and in the same octave, an element of variety being sopplied 
by the introduction of Bubordinitte and onutnientat notes. Thus, 
for example, the two parts of tho following series ; 



exhibit the same melody, slightly disguised in the second bar by 

the addition of the fignratire uotes. This mode of melodic resem- 
blaoce is very conspicuous in the works of Haydn and Uoaart, and 
forms the basis of Musical Variations. 

A different form of melodic similarity presents itself when a 
given movement is transported into another region of tone, by 
the selection of a new initial note related to the lirst. The most 
obvions illuatration of this mode of melodic variation is afforded by 
the repetition of a sequence of tones in a higher octave. The octave 
of a Dote is not only its closest melodic correlate, bat also, in a 
sense, the same note in another loovlity. Henco to repeat a form 
of movement in dillurent octaves is tu preserve the greatest 
amount of melodic uniformity. When the timbre of the notes, aa 
well as their height, is different, such a. parallelism affords a very 
distinct pleasure^ as may be seen in choral song and in orchestral 
Binsic. The presence of melodic unity in diversity is, however, 
scarcely distinct till the initial notes of tho parallel pnssagesare quali- 
tatively different. The simplest esumple of this melodic correspond- 
ence is an nnbroken succession of fifths, fourths, etc. Such a series 
sounds, uo doubt, very monotdnous to a trained ear, and yet one may 
find in the classical writings of Moiart and Beethoven brief passage* 
of just this simple character. A melodic paj^Uelism becomes more 
pleasing when it connects, not pairs of tones, but longer series. A 
natural melodic order of tones \b that of the common chord, namely, 
the third, fifth and octave; and a melodious combination which 
moves through this simple order may be reproduced in a slightly 
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altered form, by simply changing the initial tone. For example, iri 
the opening Allegro of Mozart*s sixth Sonata, one finds the follow- 
ing parallelism among many others : 




Every student of mnsic is aware how frequently a simple melo- 
dic phrase is repeated with a slightly difibrent starting-point, aa 
for example, the fifth or fourth of the 6rst note. Indeed, the develop- 
ments of melody display conspicuously the 89sthetic value of such 
discoverable resemblances. A common change of movement in all 
the simpler forms of song is from a melodic series in the order of 
the common chord of the tonic, to a corresponding series in that of 
the fifth of the tonic. For example, a German Volkalied which 
begins with the following simple melody, 




goes on to repeat a part of this melodic movement in the key of 
the dominant (G). 



I 
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Another example of such simple melodic parallelism, disguised, 
however, by a happy admixture of variety, may be found in a well- 
well known song of Mozart, which begins as follows : — 




In the higher styles of composition the same thing is observable. 
In the picturesque windings of an aria or of a sonata-melody, the 
recurrence of similar melodic phrases in related keys is a source of 
a distinct SBsthetic gratification. In polyphonic music, again, one 
may see the influence of this (esthetic principle in the laws of fugue- 
structure, according to which the leading theme has to be resumed 
by another part, either in the same key or in a related key, namely, 
that of the fifth or dominant. 
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These melodic variations and symmetrical combinations, however 
influential in the total eflect of masic, do not constitute the whole 
charm of melodic form. As I have already remarked, a chief ele- 
ment of beauty in sequent groups of SBsthetic impressions is the 
presence of a point of final repose, towards which all the steps ot 
the movement may be seen to lead up. We discovered an imper- 
fect form of this progressive side of musical unity in the arrange- 
ment of tones with respect to a final and restful level of tonic height. 
A far more potent influence in uniting the successive parts of melo- 
dic structure is supplied by our system of Tonality, which erects a 
certain note, namely, the tonic or key-note, into the ruling member 
of the series, the point of departure and of final repose in melodic 
movement. 

Our modem Key-system, major and minor, appears to owe its 
89sthetic value to three circumstances. First of all, it supplies a 
central point to melodic movement, about which it may wander, 
and towards which it may tend as its resting-place ; secondly, it 
aflbrds as the framework of melody, a series of tones closely united 
to one another by natural affinity ; * while, finally, it furnishes an 
ample range of movement of fairly equal gradations. 

The erection of a particular tone into a unique prominence and 
supremacy appears to a modem ear an essential element of all 
melody ; and one finds, as a matter of history, that even in the 
rudimentary scales of the Greeks, a special honour was given to the 
middle tone (jUariy\ In our modem system of major and minor 
keys, the relation of the successive steps of a melody to the tonic is 
made more distinct by the addition of harmony and determining 
chords. In simple movements it is the presence of one key-note 
which defines the steps of the melody. In by far the largest number 
of cases melody sets out and returns to the same note. By the same 
note I mean, of course, a given note, such as C or G, in any octave. 
I have already remarked that the octave of a note holds a unique 
melodic relation to it, by reason of which it is called by the same 
name. Hence, there is a number of notes, as G^, G^, G3, etc., which 

• 

* As I remarked in the previous essay, Helmholtz seeks to construct both the 
major and minor modes of scale by means of two degrees of natural affinity. In 
the minor key the saccessive notes have less melodic affinity with the tonic, and 
to this fact seems to be owing the characteristic obscurity and elegiac sadness 
of this scale. 

t Aristotle has some carious speculations on the reasons of this supremacy. 
See Problemata XX. and XXXVI., quoted by H^mholtz. 
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may alike serve as resting-points, though the range of these is 
limited by the demands of a familiar level of tone already referred 
to.f In the smaller number of cases in which the initial and final 
tone of a melody does not coincide with the key-note, it falls on some 
closely related note, namely, the third or fifth, which by its ponstant 
presence in the chord of the tonic acquires a representative charac- 
ter in respect of the key-note. Further, our tonic system allows 
of transitory changes of key, through which a melody gains, not 
only greater variety, but also new points of departure and repose. 
In this way a movement may make, so to speak, a temporary halt, 
lingering in some related major or minor key, and so fall into dis- 
tinct passages, each of which has its own circular route to and from 
its key-note. In other words, in addition to the larger and per- 
manent controlling point of rest, modulation in other keys supplies 
subordinate and temporary controlling points. 

There is little space here for illustrations either of the progressive 
unity or of the symmetry thus given to melody by the dominance 
of a key-note. A very simple sequence of tones becomes pleasing 
when thus confined in one progressive order, as may be seen in the 
Swiss Eaiiz des Vaches : 




The melody becomes more picturesquely varied and symmetrical 
when it falls into two parts, of which the first has its own temporary 
repose. The most common case of such division is when the inter- 
mediate point of rest coincides with the dominant, as in the follow- 
ing series. 



m 
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Here the whole movement falls into two melodic phrases, of which 
the fii'st is a departure from the tonic (G), in the direction of 
the dominant (D); and the second, a return from this point of 
momentary sojourn to the primal resting-place. Thns it possesses 
a simple progressive unity while it presents the hearer with distinct 



* Owing to this fact of the perfect resemblance of a note to its octave, the 
progress of the tonic scale is alternately towards and from the point of repose. 
Accordingly, it has been represented by one German writer as a spiral corva 
winding aboat a vertical cylinder. 
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and well-balanced parts. And the same holds good of all the more 
complex groupings of melodic phase. 

I may conclude this account of the aspects of melodic form, by re- 
ferring to the effect of culture on the perceptions of these characters. 
Just as familiarity with the whole series of scales supplies the mind 
of a hearer with definite ideal standards of height, etc., so a know- 
ledge of the tonic system supplies it with a new standard of melodic 
form. In attending to a new composition an amateur instinctively 
seeks to discover the ruling key-note, and, retaining this in memory, 
he views all successive phases of melody in relation to it. Every 
clang in the melodic series is faintly estimated as a correlate of the 
tonic, or of some new note which temporarily fills the place of the 
tonic, and thus clearer intuitions of melodic character are obtained. 
Further, through the retention of this dominant element, the hearer 
instinctively anticipates a final return to the same point ; and to this 
fact are due such effects as the ear's dissatisfaction at too long a 
sojourn in a foreign key, the slightly teasing yet pleasantly stimula- 
tive impression of a partial but illusive conclusion, and the deep 
content it experiences at the realization of the final repose. 

The nature of Harmony, as a form of immediate sensuous pleasure, 
has been sufficiently discussed in the preceding essay. We have 
now to consider it as an element of musical form. 

The intellectual ingredient in the perception of harmony begins 
with the discrimination and recognition of definite shades of this 
quality. When this capability is acquired, music presents new as- 
pects of clearness and simplicity, and of obscurity and mystery. In 
this way, for example, the bright clear chords of the major are dis- 
tinguished from the gloomy and troubled combinations of the minor. 
And thus music gains, with the addition of harmony, a new element 
of variety and of unity. A change from pure harmony to disturbing 
discord constitutes the strongest form of musical contrast. Passages 
from the perfect harmonies of the major common chord (C — E — G) to 
less perfect accords afford elements of variety and artistic relief. 
On the other hand, sequences of chords of similar harmonic 
character manifest a certain assthetic unity. Finally, a move- 
ment which passes from imperfect to perfect harmony, or througii 
the three phases of initial clear harmony, mediate temporary dis- 
cord or clouded harmony, and final perfect ^harmony, presents a 
pleasing mode of progressive unity. All students of music know 
how the introduction of obscure chords at the commencement of a 
piece stimulates expectation, while the addition of them to a con- 
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eluding passage serves to lend the final rest a more impressive and 
satisfying character. This last may be illustrated by the common 
appearance of the imperfect chords of the seventh before the final 
chord : 




Another aspect of chords which enters into musical form, is their 
richness or fulness. From the simple union of two notes, as those 
of an octave or of a fifth, up to the combinations of many notes of 
difierent quality and pitch, there presents itself a gradual scale of 
harmonic value which serves to stamp musical composition with a 
part of its variegated character. This quality is very analogous to 
that of timbre — as follows, indeed, from the composite nature of the 
latter. In choral and orchestral music the alternations of lighter 
passages — in which melody, accompanied by a slender by-play of 
tone, predominates — with sequences of rich full harmonies impart a 
fine a)sthetic character to the composition. Further, as elements in 
the effect of climax, gradations of such full powerful chords supply 
another standard of the progressive side of unity of composition. 

Once more, chords do not follow one another simply according to 
their degree of harmonic resemblance. As is well known, sequences 
of perfectly similar harmonies, as fifths, are actually forbidden in 
music. Progressions of chords, like sequences of single clangs, are 
governed by certain Ionic relations. I do not mean by this that 
chords have to adjust themselves in agreement with the ruling 
melodic theme, but that, quite independently of the leading melody, 
they have to succeed one another according to laws of affinity. Just 
as melodic affinity between two clangs rests on the presence of some 
common upper- tone, so chordic affinity rests on the presence of some 
common clang. Two chords, says Helmholtz, are related in the first 
degree, when they have one or more tones in common ; in the second 
degree, when they are both related in the first degree to one and 
the same chord. Thus C — E — G and G — B — D are directly related 
while G^ — B — D and A — C — E are indirectly related through D — F 
— A. By a discrimination of the various degrees of such melodic 
affinity between chords, the mind is able to appreciate new aspects 
of musical clearness, variety, and progress. 

Musical culture has yet another effect on the perception of har- 
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monic form. By retaining in memory the most common transitions, 
a learner comes to anticipate certain sequences of harmony. It is this 
fact which enables the composer to introduce temporary discords. 
As every student knows, discords, being painful sensations, cannot bo 
employed arbitrarily, but only as transient steps of a movement, in 
which case their harshness is softened by an ideal element, namely, 
a clear anticipation of the succeeding harmony. The common mode 
of introducing discords is by what is called suspension. This 
occurs when a certain expected or even necessary progression is 
delayed, by one part remaining stationary.* A suspension has three 
parts, namely, the preparation by a preceding chord, the retention of 
a note of this chord in the next chord with which it is dissonant, and 
the resolution of this dissonance by the transition from the discord- 
ant to the expected note. The following are examples of this 
process. 



$ 
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In the same way, any other discord, as that of the seventh, has to be 
first prepared and afterwards resolved, so that it may not appear 
too harsh and foreign, and further, may suggest to the ear its 
speedy resolution into a pleasing sensation. The succeeding har- 
mony in this case is not directly presented to the ear, as in the 
case of suspension, but is strongly suggested to it, either through 
its afi&nity or through its close contiguity to the existing chord. 
An example of each of these processes of suggestion may be found 
in the common mode of resolving the chord of the seventh, and of 
the diminished seventh. 



I 
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This last consideration leads us to the reflection that the progres- 
sion of chords, like that of single tones, is afiected, not only by 
melodic affinity, but also by contiguity or nearness of pitch. A suc- 
cession of notes may pass smoothly through the intervals of the dia- 
tonic scale, and even through the steps of the chromatic scale, 
though melodic relation is here almost entirely wanting. Similarly, 
chords may move through chromatic passages with a fine musical 
eflect, though there is in this case no common note in the successive 
harmonies. Such a transition, by supplying a perfectly new, though 

* If the part in qaestion is expected to descend one note, it is called a suspen- 
sion, if to ascend, a retardation. 
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closely coDtignons, series of tones, is very rich aad impressive, as 
every extemporiser on the organ knows. A familiar example of this 
chromatic change may be found in the chord of the augmented 
sixth : 




The influence of contiguity is seen very conspicuously in the 
peculiar character of the leading tone, that is, the seventh of the 
tonic, which, as is well known, must always ascend to the tonic 
jnst above it, and which affords in its powerful suggestion of this 
tone the keenest form of musical anticipation. 

Thus far we have been inquiring into the character of harmonic 
sequences, without any reference to melodic unity. Yet it is evi- 
dent that so far as chords accompany and help to sustain a melody, 
their order will be limited by the requirements of melodic movement, 
more especially by it« tendency to revert to a final key-note. In the 
history of music we find that the first tentatives of harmony were 
singularly deficient in this melodic arrangement. Thus, for example, 
the rich harmonic sequences of Palestrina were moulded on the old 
church key-systems, and their unmelodic character to a modem ear 
may be seen in the opening of his eight-voiced Stabat Mater. 




^ The development of melody, especially in connection with the 
opera, served to ^n the present forms of our major and minor keys, 
and at the same time to limit the order of harmonic progression. It 
is obvious that, according to the principle of affinity already spoken of, 
chords may move through a far larger variety of transitions than are 
allowed by the notes of a single key ; for our key-system is the 
reSult of affinities of notes with one fixed note, whereas the affinity 
of chords is determined by the common possession of any note. 
Hence, as harmony becomes a support to melody, it loses something 
of its rich variety. The free employment of modulation no doubt 
compensates for this to some extent ; yet it may be said that the 
most various and impressive harmonic transition is realized when 
melodic unity is less conspicuous. Further, unity of key not only 
shuts out many otherwise legitimate transitions of chord, bnt re- 
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quires transitions which are not natural, snoh as that of the leading^ 
tone. 



^> ^ ^ 



Yet if harmonic progression loses something by subordination to 
melodj, this union of the two elements is a great gain to artistic 
form. It follows from Helmholtz's theory of upper-tones that the 
notes of our ordinary chords, more especially those of the common 
chord (C — E — G), arise from the intensification of partial tones al- 
ready contained in the bass note. To this circumstance is due the 
peculiar value of the bass note as the foundation and support of the 
chord. Thus, while the highest series of notes, through its superior 
clearness and penetrating character, appears to be the proper seat of 
melody, the bass series, through the peculiar relation of its notes to 
those of the higher parts, presents itself to the ear as a row of audibly 
pedestals of which the chords are the columns. Accordingly, the dis- 
tinct utterance of these fundamental notes appears to give a certain 
clearness to a sequence of chords. In the case of the common chord, 
in which the lowest note is also the root, the whole harmony seems 
to spring out of the fundamental bass clang. Hence the special 
clearness that belongs to a succession of such chords, as, for example, 
the series : 
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Further, since with the frequent employment of harmonic music, 
all the notes of a scale become associated with particular fundamen- 
tals, they acquire a new and quasi-melodic character. They are now 
referred not only to one and the same key-note, but also to different 
notes which, in a secondary seqse, are their tonics. Thus, for example, 
in the scale of C, while all octaves of the G and E are instantly con- 
nected by the hearer with the fundamental key-note (G), the B's and 
D*s are connected with the dominant (G), and the A's with the sub- 
dominant (F). More than this, it is possible, even within the limits of 
a single key, to co-ordinate the same note with different roots. Thus, 
for example, G may be regarded as . an offshoot either of the tonic 
G or of the dominant G, of E minor, or even of A. So, too, the 
descending interval G — A in the key of G, may be viewed as an ele- 
ment either of the common chord of F major, or of that of A minor, or 
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even of the chord of tho seventh of D minor. In this way the addition 
of harmony to melody gives it a far more manifold and pictaresqae 
character with respect both to progress within a single key and to 
transition of key. Accordingly, a subtle and intricate melody seems 
incomplete until it is accompanied by these elements, which, like the 
co-ordinates of a curve, appear to determine the varying positions 
of its successive points. Most of us, perhaps, have observed what a 
perfectly new shape a vocal melody of Schuberl or Mendelssohn 
assumes, when accompanied with those delicate harmonic modula- 
tions which the composer originally united with it. So, too, in the 
case of instrumental melodies, such as one finds in the sonatas of the 
great masters, the slight accompaniment of bass and running chords 
servos, not only to mark off" more distinctly the time-relations of the 
movement, but also to indicate its changing key-phases. The 
occasional addition to a violin solo of a pianoforte chord helps to 
guide the ear in recognizing tho changing aspects of key which the 
wandering melody successively assumes. 

Thus it appears that while harmony, as a mode of musical sensa- 
tion distinct from that of melody, is to some extent circumscribed 
by its subordination to melodic movement, it may nevertheless, even 
in this combination, attain a high degree of picturesque variety, the 
artistic excellence of which is a vast addition to simplo melodio 
beauty. While, therefore, harmony and melody will always be 
sharply distinguished impressions, and in their pure forms, supply 
a valuable element of musical contrast and relief, they may yet 
realize a high artistic result in a happy combination, in which 
melodic sequence reigns supreme, yet receives an added lustre from 
the half spontaneous play of an attendant harmony. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the elements of musical form 
regarded as isolated phenomena. This constitutes the Analytical part 
of our inquiry. There remains a second and Synthetical part, namely, 
to trace out the various combinations of these elements in musical 
composition. Space does not permit us to do more than just glance 
at a few of these. 

Musical composition may be conceived as built up of certain 
Thematic units, that is to say, of simple movements having a certain 
character of time, accent and melody, and bounded by a distinct be- 
ginning and end. As a familiar illustration, one may take a line 
of a psalm tunc, or of a popular song. The melodic series may be 
incomplete, the concluding pause being only partial and transient ; 
yet it is sufficiently developed to constitute a distinct phase or section 
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of a melody.* It thus serves, as a certain portion of a Greek temple, 
say one of tbe pediments or one of the series of columns, as a per- 
fect factor of the artistic structure. We will now briefly trace out 
a few combinations of this musical unit. 

The co-ordination of two or more such members or clauses results 
in what has been called a Musical Sentence. The second member 
may have a close parallelism with the first, not only in its length and 
in tbe aspects of its time, accent, etc., but also in its melodic 
character. Thus, for example, a series of noi-es may be reproduced 
in a slightly difierent key-relation, as in the couplet: 






Or it may serve as a counter-movement, as in the couplet : 




When the second member is thus strongly contrasted, the sym- 
metrical unity of the movement is commonly supplied by a return to 
the original movement, whether in its exact shape, or in a modified 
form. 

Thus there are two distinct methods of arranging compound 
series of tone in a pleasing aspect of artistic unity : that of Parallelism 
in which the elements of unity and variety are supplied by the same 
member ; and that of Alternation of movement and Reversion to the 
first form, in which they are supplied by different members. Out 
of numerous combinations of these simple elements, all distinct forms 
of musiji^ composition may be seen to arise. 

Several such simple members as those just considered make up 
a Theme. By this term is meant a melodic subject which is 
made complete by the presence of a final repose. It thus cor- 
responds to a distinct paragraph in verbal composition, having a 
number of constituent sentences closely connected with one another. 
The parts of a theme may be very unlike one another in their melo- 
dic character, being held together simply by a rhythmic unity of time 
and accent; and, further, the divisions of these successive parts 
may be very slightly marked, so that they appear to blend in one 
continuous movement. In these cases it is the sustained progressive 

* It is obvious that the length of movement selected for this anit is to souie 
extent an arbitrary matter. The simplest measure of length, perhaps, is that 
which corresponds to a line of a song. Tet even this short section may present 
a siibdivition of rhythmic and melodic parts. 

P 
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aspect of the Bncceeding parts, with respect to climax and final 
repose, wliich constitutes their uniting spirit, though erenhere unob- 
trusive parallelisms of time and form of movement contribute a 
part of its pleasure to the resulting aesthetic perception. At other 
times a theme may pass through sharply separated and very similar 
melodic phrases and even return to a previous phrase, as in the 
well-known opening to Beethoven's Twelfth Sonata, where the first 
member 




is paralleled by the third member — 




Just as several musical clauses and sentences may be co-ordinated 
in a certain pleasing order of rhythmic and melodic phase, Iso 
whole themes may bo linked together in longer and more complex 
compositions. And here, too, the consecutive series may serve 
either as elements of lesthetic contrast and of picturesque variety, 
OT as corresponding divisions of a perfectly symmetrical movement. 
The first result is effected by means of a counter-theme having a 
distinct melodic character ; the second, by a transformation of the 
original theme into a slightly diflfcrent musical shape, whether by 
variation, that is, an addition of figurative and ornamental details, 
or by modulation, that is, a transposition of the melody to a dif- 
ferent key, as from C major to its related A minor. Again, in the 
grouping of distinct themes, it is possible to unite the elements of 
contrast and repetition, by what is called the development of one 
theme from another. As every extended theme consists of several 
distinct movements, the composer may enlarge and vary some one 
of these so as to construct out of it a counter-th^me. Abundant 
illustrations of this artistic device may be found in the movements 
of the best sonatas and symphonies. 

Just as distinct movements may be arranged in pleasing artistic 
sequence, so they may be combined in prraceful simultaneous series. 
To efiect this mode of co-ordination is the aim of polyphonic music. 
In this order of composition, which plays so prominent a part in the 
earlier developments of modern music, we have presented to us 
a highly intricate plexus of distinct rhythmic and melodic series, 
in which, with all the picturesque variety of the difierent parts, 
numerous like phases betray themselves. Those frequent repetitions 
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and imitations of the leading tbeme or counter- theme by tbe several 
combining parts which characterized the early canon and fugue, 
supplied abundant material for the dibcovery and appreciation of 
subtly disguised artistic unity. 

We may conclude this slight inquiry into the beauty of musical 
form, by briefly examining a few of the leading types of musical 
structure as exhibited in the best varieties of composition, vocal and 
instrumental. We may conveniently begin with the standard forms 
of Vocal Music, setting out with the Homophonic or uni- serial, as 
distinguished from the Polyphonic or multi-serial species of melody. 

The earliest and simplest form of structure in vocal music is that 
of the Song. In the most elementary variety of this species there 
presents itself a series of two, three or four rhythmic and melodic 
divisions, either equal or unequal in length, the whole concatenation 
of which constitutes a distinct melody corresponding to the poetic 
verse to which it is attached. The whole song thus consists of the 
recurrence of a simple melodic movement, divided into a few like 
rhythmic sections. Within these brief limits there is but little 
room for the play of thematic variation, though similar melodic 
phases frequently occur in the movements even of the simplest 
songs. For instance, the first and third members of the melody 
may be unlike, while the second and fourth coincide, constituting a 
recurring refrain. If a greater variety of rhythmic phase is desired, 
a strophe of the melodic verse may be lengthened and varied by a 
repetition of a word or clause, or by a prolongation of the same 
syllable through several consecutive notes. That is to say, musical 
form is enriched by a momentary sacrifice of poetic form. But the 
characteristic of the popular, as distinguished from the artistic, 
song, is the perfect union of melody and of poetic thought under a 
simple rhythmic law of verse. The gradual addition of harmonic 
accompaniment, whether vocal or instrumental, served to elevate 
the whole festhetic character of the structure, without materially 
afiecting its melodic form. 

A very different melodic structure presents itself in the Recitative. 
Here music has to adapt itself to a free excursive mode of verbal 
utterance, which oflers but little opportunity for rhythmic equality 
and pleasing repetition of melody. The irregularity of the verbal 
structure precludes anything like rhythmic order; and the slight 
amount of organic unity to which this species of composition can 
lay claim, is due to a simple melodic relation of the successive steps. 
Frequently, indeed, the movement consists of such elementary 
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melodic intervals as those of the third and fifth. Thus for example 
one finds in Don Oiovanni a passage of a dialogue between the 
hero and Leporello mnning as follows: 

Chi k morio* Toio il reo-ohlo? Ae. 

Thus it is obvious that in the recitative, musical form is largely 
sacrificed to the ends of distinct verbal expression. Whereas in the 
simple song the aims of melody and poetic expression are pretty 
fairly balanced, in this slight musical transformation of speech, 
melody rather follows obediently the changing phases of the senti- 
ment. 

A higher variety of vocal composition, which seeks to combine 
the artistic symmetry and completeness of the popular song with 
the freedom of expansion and of variation of the recitative, is 
the Aria. In this type of structure we observe, not a mono- 
tonous recurrence of one simple melody, but an ample yet orderly 
variation of melodic movement according to the changes of senti- 
ment and thought of the successive strophes and verses. Thus, 
the aria retains something of the equal rhythmic measure of the 
Bong, while it gains in additiou a large artistic value through its 
amplitude of melodic change and development. 

The transition from the simple song to the aria is suggested by 
the Elaborated Song, or the song '* composed throughout " as the 
Germans express it (durchcomponirt) ; that is to say, one in which 
the successive verses receive distinct melodic treatment. It is to be 
expected that in this species of song, which seeks to make music a 
more exact interpreter of sentiment, the various strophes of a single 
verso will present very unlike rhythmic and melodic characters, 
through the repetition and prolongation of the more important 
words and clauses. Lovers of modem German song will hardly 
need to be reminded of the numerous examples of this extended 
melodic development contained in the writings of Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, and Franz. For instance, Goethe's Erlhonig, with its 
sudden and powerful changes of emotion, has received this more 
careful method of musical interpretation from three different com- 
posers, namely, Reichardt, Lowe, and Schubert. 

In the Dramatic Aria, again, we have presented to us a still more 
elaborate development of melody. More full and imposing in character 
than that of a song, the sentiment of a lyrico-dramatic utterance is 
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favourable to greater amplitude, variety, and freedom of rbythmic 
and melodic form. Its mode of structure, being unfettered bj the 
limitations of the equal verse-form, and allowing of frequent vari- 
ation of movement by enlargement and repetition of melodic pbrase, 
possesses fine capabilities of extended melodic development. At the 
same time, there presents itself in these compositionB a clearly 
recognizable division of parts, each of which has its own thematic 
form, and moves in its own key ; and it is the due adjustment of 
these sections in pleasing sequence — so that they may appear to lead 
up naturally to the final movement — which confers on this form of 
composition its artistic beauty. Thus the melody of an aria, though 
greatly limited by the progressive changes of the sentiment ex- 
pressed, has a rich picturesque beauty of its own. While it lacks 
something of the clear symmetry and palpable regularity of the 
equal song, it half betrays underneath its variegated surface deli- 
cate aspects of order. Though it appears, on a first view, to 
wander perfectly unrestrained in a number of unconnected excur- 
sive movements, one may detect the action of musical gravity in a 
continual tendency to revert to a dominant time, key, and melodic 
phase, or a uniform progress towards some final mode of movement. 

By wide and ample modulations, by occasional playful lingerings 
amid attractive phases, by rich evolutions of one form of melody from 
another, and by the addition of well-timed impressive instrumental 
harmonies and connecting passages, the aria attains a certain majes- 
tic beauty, which is wanting in melodies more regular and less 
involved in structure. As examples of such fine melodic evolutions, 
I may point to the airs of Mozart's Don Giovanni, of Gluck's 
Iphigenia in Tauris, and of Haydn's Creation, as well as to tho^e 
of the oratorios of Handel and Mendelssohn. 

In those compositions which employ co-ordinations of several 
series of tones, new elements of structure present themselves. 
When the combined parts constitute an accompaniment to a leading 
melody, as in simple choral music, the harmonies serve, in the 
way already indicated, to enrich the formal beauty of the move- 
ment. It is, however, in the polyphonic style of music that we see 
the greatest transformation of musical form. When melodic themes 
are taken up by distinct parts and interwoveu in subtle braids, we 
have an enlarged sphere for the evolution of musical form. In the 
convivial Kound, in which each voice chases, so to speak, the different 
movements in the same order ; in the Canon, in which a whole 
movement is repeated by a second part ; and in the several varieties 
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of the vocal Fngno, in which movements are transported by a second 
part into the key of the dominant, or repeated in fragments and 
slight variations, we have a series of vocal compositions which allows 
of a greater and greater measure of melodic symmetry and of 
artistic nnity in variety. 

As the last and final development of vocal music we may take the 
Dramatic Chorus which unites within itself the possibilities of 
melody, harmonic progression and polyphonic combination. No one 
who is ^miliar with the choral • masterpieces of the opera and the 
oratorio will fail to see how ample a field for melodic development, 
variation, and symmetrical arrangement, this species of composition 
offers. Yet even here, one has to recognize the limitations imposed 
by the expressive function. The sequences of theme and counter- 
theme, and of contrapuntal complexity and harmonic simplicity, are 
largely determined by the unfolding character of the thoughts and 
sentiments, and not simply by the requirements of beautiful form. 

Thus far we have been watching the unfoldings of musical form 
in connection with lyric and dramatic poetry. We have seen that 
in vocal music melody has striven, so to speak, to realize its full 
capacities, attaining, in the one direction, a high degree of simple and 
severe regularity, and, in the other, a considerable measure of plas- 
ticity and versatility. We will now proceed to examine one or two 
forms of Instrumental Music, with the view of discovering the 
relative capabilities of these two domains, in respect of the artistic 
beauty of musical form. 

Instrumental composition is the offspring of vocal, and exhibits, 
in its earlier varieties especially, a close resemblance of structure to 
its parental form. As an example of such composition, we may 
take the Hondo. The peculiarity of this form is that the move- 
ment recurs again and again to a principal and initial melodic 
phrase. The proper antecedent of this form in vocal composition 
is the roundelay, in which, after each strophe of the song, a chorus 
interposes with the same refrain. In vocal music this repetition is 
obviously conditioned by the nature of the sentiment to be expressed, 
since the periodically returning refrain must convey some leading 
thought, or dominant emotional phase. In the instrumental rondo 
on the other hand, the employment of such a rounded form is not 
thus limited. Provided only that a melodic subject is striking and 
worthy of the prominence thus given it, the treatment of it as a 
central point from which the successive waves of melody may all 
radiate, and to which they may finally return, opens up possibilities 
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of a high degree of pleasing yariation and of artistic symmetry. 
As examples of finished and graceful forms of rondo, I may name 
the well-known Adagio of Beethoven's Sonate Fathitique^ the Andanie 
un poco Adagio of Mozart's Sonata in C major, and Dnssek's com- 
position for the piano. La Consolation, A higher measure of artistic 
unity is realized when the several excursive movements seem to 
spring naturally out of the leading and recurring subject, as occurs 
in Mozart's Rondo in D major for the piano. Thus the rondo satis- 
fies, in a higher degree than any of the forms previously considered, 
both the tendency of the song-form to move symmetrically through 
like phases, and that of the aria to wander freely through a pic- 
turesque diversity of phase. And for this reason it may be regarded 
as a higher artistic development than any form of vocal melody. 

A higher structural development of instrumental music presents 
itself in the Sonata- form, that is to say, the type of compound 
movement which is the basis and germ of the Sonata and Symphony. 
This structure consists of three principal parts. The first of these is 
a movement in the tonic which passes by modulation into the key of 
the dominant (from C to G) ; or if the tonic is minor, into the key of 
the relative major or into the minor of the dominant (from C minor 
to £ flat major or to G minor). This part is commonly repeated. 
The second large division is closely knitted to the first, though it 
moves through another and related key. If its initial key is major, 
it passes into the relative minor or into the minor of the mediant (from 
C major into A minor or £ minor) ; if minor, into the minor of the 
dominant, or into the relative major (from C minor into G minor 
or £ flat major). This part is generally the most elaborate and ar- 
tistically impressive. The third part answers to the first, only that 
instead of seeking repose in a foreign key it gradually reverts to 
the ruling tonic. Further, both the first and third parts consist of 
three distinctly marked thematic movements, of which the second is 
a contrast to the fii*st and the third either a repetition of the first, 
or a new movement uniting in some measure, the characters of the 
two previous movements. 

I have not space to describe the details of these several divisions 
and subdivisions, so far as they present tolerably constant laws of 
form. Suffice it to say that this type of structure ofiers scope, not 
only for ample change and uniform progress of melodic movement 
through numerous keys, but also for rich harmonic passages, for the 
co-ordination of distinct movements in polyphonic order, and for the 
repetition and variation of melodic phrases by figurative accessories. 
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In its nnmeroas changes of key, moreoyer, especiallj in the second 
port, it presents fine examples of gradaal melodic transition and 
of the eyolntion of clear thematic form out of temporary chaos. 
Finally, as a large and richly yariegated form of stmctare, it is 
favoarahle to the finest efiects of introduction, or the progressive 
revelation of the supreme movement, as well as of a gradual and 
peaceful subsidence to the final silence, through extended con- 
clusion or Coda, 

As examples of this form the reader may be referred to the 
opening Allegros as well as to many of the Adagios of the best 
known classical sonatas for the piano, especially those of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 

This brief survey of the sonata-form may serve to show what 
an advance this species of struct a re exhibits on vocal forms, both in 
quantity and complexity, and in masterly co-ordination and artistic 
finish of details. It is obvious, too, that this mode of stmctare 
unites within it«elf a still larger number of elements of beauty than 
that of the rondo. This latter, though exhibiting frequent change of 
movement, is rendered incapable of extended melodic progress by 
the continual necessity of reverting to the leading movement. In 
contrast with this, the form of the sonata reveals endless progressive 
transitions, in which all the capabilities of theme and counter- 
theme may reveal themselves, and in which the ear is led unerringly 
through long mazes of melody and harmony to the final and 
ci*owning stage. At the same time, thin form retains a considerable 
measure of symmetrical division and co-ordination, so that it 
presents itself to the appreciative hearer as a well-balanced group 
of the most various and finely wrought musical figures. 

In the fuller structure known 03 the Sonata, we may observe 
a still more complex development of mubical form. As is well 
known, this species of composition commonly consists of three 
parts: an Allegro in sonata- form, an Adagio or Andante in vari- 
ations, in rondo-style, or in short sonata-form, and a Finale in form 
of rondo or of sonata. To these a Scherzo or Minuety in song-form, 
is frequently added. These several parts are in most cases strongly 
contrasted in time and thematic character. The chief link of union 
between them is supplied by afiinity of key. Further, they present 
in their order — namely, a bright opening movement, a slow and quiet 
subject, and a final rapid movement — a clear and transparent propor- 
portion of parts. It is obvious that this extended variety of com- 
position afibrds a far wider scope for free change of theme, for 
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alternation of style— as for example, of homophouic with poly- 
phonic, of simply melodic with richly harmonic — and for brilliant 
variations and co-ordinations of key, time, etc. It follows, too, from 
the nature of this structure, that the connecting links of repetition, 
parallelism, and variation of rhythmic and thematic phase, will be 
much more subtle and disguised, and that the main part of its 
organic unity (apart from anything beyond itself which instrumental 
music may be capable of expressing) will be due to an orderly and 
well-regulated progress through diverse regions of time, key, etc. 
Thus, the whole composition will present the aspect of a richly- 
varied tone-creation, in which all the forces of melody and harmony 
are striving in happy co-operation to contribute their full sum of 
sensuous and intellectual delight. 

Finally, we have presented to us in the orchestral Sjmphoiiy a 
yet grander development of musical structure. The co-operation of 
many instruments of very unlike timbre opens up new possibilities 
* of melodic and harmonic combinations, and of more intricate inter- 
weaviugs of distinct melodic filaments. In this sovercdgn instru- 
mental structure all the resources of melodic variatiot ulhar mony 
progression, and polyphonic involution, have unlimited play^HLt8 
ample dimensions allow of the strongest contrasts of musical light 
and shade, of clear melody and harmony with strange perplexing 
combinations of tone, as well as of abundant variety and orderly 
balance in time and in key ; and in its totality it shapes itself to 
the hearer's mind as a noble concrete embodiment of all aspects of 
musical form, worthily and happily combined. 

Thus it seems manifest th^t the most perfect realization of 
structural beauty and sublimity possible to music is attained by 
instrumental composition, in which there are no limiting conditions 
of definite expression, but in which every device of change in 
melody and harmony, in tone-colour and time, may be freely 
resorted to, while at the same time all the ends of pleasing 
symmetry and just proportion of parts are fully satisfied. Without 
doubt, a large measure of such grandeur of form is attainable by 
vocal music, especially in the complex dramatic structure of the 
opera and oratorio ; yet the pursuit of perfect beauty of form is 
always limited in these cases by the need of clearly defining the 
shades of thought, and of duly expressing the successive phases of 
changeful emotion. 

Our inquiry seems to have brought us to the conclusion that 
music in its free and independent development is susceptible of a 
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high degree of Architectonic beauty. There is olearlj a parallelLsm 
between music and architecture in respect of the combination and 
grouping of varioas parts of the structure. Omitting all reference 
to the laws of fitness — which is to architecture what expression is 
to music — one may say that in both arts a main source of 8Bsthetic 
delight is the combination of many distinct forms in a pleasing 
organic whole, so that the eye or the ear may be able to trace 
through all the subtly interwoven lines and curves, visible or 
audible, a certain symmetry and a subordination of parts to a fine 
totftl effect. 

At the same time, there is a noteworthy difference between music 
and architecture. In the latter the elements of form compose the 
whole of the artistic product. In following out the varying yet 
harmonious contours of pediment and capital in a Greek temple, 
the eye receives all its gratification from the ever-varying yet well- 
balanced movement into which it is so agreeably coerced. On the 
other hand, the oar derives its first and chief delight from the 
melodic and harmonic impressions which are the units of audible 
movement. 

To this it should be added that while an architectural whole is 
immediately present to perception, the successive parts of musical 
composition do not admit of this rapid and simultaneous apprecia- 
tion. Hence, though a visible structure must necessarily offend if it 
does not present itself as a symmetrical whole ; a musical structure, 
when large and complicated, can hotter dispense with these uniting 
and formative aspects. 

Illustrations of the truth here ^et forth may be found in the 
history of musical composition. Thus, for example, in one stage of 
its development, music attended exclusively to more elegance and 
correctness of form, and failed to attain anything permanently 
impressive. I refer to the artistically constructed polyphonic music 
of the first period in the modern history of music. No doubt such 
forms of structure as the elaborate canon and fugue afford great 
interest to the student of music, and yield an appreciable gratifica- 
tion to the fairly intelligent lover of art; but the absence of 
delightful melody, not to speak of the frequent want of harmony 
of combination, renders them rather the study of the connoisseur 
than the enjoyment of the amateur. Again, the development of 
music illustrates the play of an impulse to dispense with close 
organic unity. I refer, not only to such unscientific modes of 
structure as that of the Pot-pourri, but also to the recognized forms 
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of the Saite in which a number of distinct melodic movements are 
loosely chained together. Even the classic forms of the sonata and 
symphony themselves, illostrate in the comparative independence of 
their component structures, this endeavour to loosen the fetters of 
form so as to realize the fullest and richest variety of melody and 
harmony. Finally, we may observe in the most recent developments 
of instrumental music the results of an impulse to strike out new 
and freer forms of structure, which may afford, with a certain 
amount of unity and balance of parts, a larger variety of melodic 
and harmonic light and shade. 

It appears, then, that music may be injuriously bound by rules 
of exact symmetry, so as to be impeded in the discovery of new tone- 
shapes, in which exquisite combinations of sweet and strange impres- 
sion, as yet undivined, may gladden and thrill the susceptible ear. 
Some degree of beauty of form is, of course, of the very essence of 
the art. Every movement is subject to laws of time and tonic 
unity. Yet provided these are satisfied, music has a large scope 
for free combination of distinct tonic phases. In the following 
essay we shall inquire how far this liberty in combining melody and 
harmony receives justification from a consideration of the nature 
and conditions of musical repi*esentation. 



ON THE NATURE AND LIMITS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 



Music, as I songlit to show in a previous essay, affords three distinct 
orders of gratification. First of all, in its discrote tones, and in its 
melodic and harmonic combinations, it satisfies seemingly sim- 
ple sensibilities of the ear. Further, in its arrangements of these 
tonic elements nnder certain forms of time, accented rhythm, key; 
and modulation of key, it presents numerous beauties of symmetry 
and unity, which gratefully employ the intellectual faculties. Finally, 
as most are agreed, it exercises a mysterious spell on the soul, stir- 
ring deep currents of emotion, and awakening vague ideas of the 
Infinite, the Tragic, and the Serene. We have been examining the 
first and second aspects of musical effect in the preceding essays, 
and we will now occupy ourselves with the third ingredient, con- 
fessedly the most subtle, and the one most fitted to elude scientific 
detection. 

To define the precise functions of Music, and to fix its place in a 
scheme of Fine Arts, has proved one of the most intricate problems 
in that intricate science, first named by Baumgarten, -Esthetics. 
And this difficulty may easily be seen to spring from the unique 
character of the art. While tlie arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Poetry are distinctly concerned with representing some facts or 
aspects of nature, material objects or events in human life. Music 
appears at first sight to have no such representative aim. Indeed 
one finds that some writers — for example, Zimmermann — have con- 
tt^nded that the whole province of this art is to construct, in perfect 
freedom from ulterior claims, the most beautiful arrangements of 
t^mes and harmonies. A curious illustration of the perplexities to 
which the subject of the exact function of music has given rise may 
be found in the classification of the arts pn)po8ed by Schopenhauer. 
Setting out from his two fundamental conceptions. Will, the thing 
in itself or noumenon, and Idea, the immediate objectivity of Will 
in a particular stage, he ranks all the other arts according to the 
gradation of Idea which they severally represent But as he could 
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not well fit music into this scheme of objectified Will, he resolved to 
accord to this form of art the dignity of imaging, not Idea, but 
Will itself. 

At the same time, a deeper reflection has suggested that mnsic, 
while superficially opposed to the imitative arts, has at bottom 
certain subtle affinities with them. So distant a thinker as Plato, 
though he discarded the idea of a musical art independent of poetry 
and dance, saw that it might be made an instrument of moral cul- 
ture, because of the affinities existing between rhythmic and har- 
monic (melodic) movement and the motions of the soul. Aristotle, 
whose estimate of Art was so much higher than Plato's, sought to 
bring music under a conception of artistic imitation (jAifiriais) by 
attributing to it, apart from words, the power of representing 
human actions, dispositions (rfOrj), and feelings. Similarly, among 
many other modem writers on assthetic subjects, Kant and Hegel 
have distinctly recognized that music has to embody and pourtray 
the subjective and emotional life of the mind. 

Yet even now there is but little definite agreement with respect 
to the precise scope of musical representation. Not to dwell here 
on the question revived by the school of Wagner, whether music is 
capable of representing anything worthy and satisfying if divorced 
from words, I may point to the doctrine proclaimed by Weisse, 
that the art of tone is not concerned with imaging any definite 
activity, whether of material nature or of mind, but aims at sym- 
bolizing the universal relations of all activity ; and to the courageous 
assertion of Hanslick, that while the art is wholly unable to repre- 
sent feeling — ^since every emotion rests on definite ideas and judg- 
ments — it is able to symbolize, by the analogy of audible figure, 
made up of the height, strength, rapidity, and rhythm of sequent 
tones, the visible movements of external nature. 

In view of this general uncertainty as to the precise significance 
of musical sounds, if indeed there be any such significance, it might 
well appear a little rash to attempt a new solution of the problem. 
Yet a reason for doing so may, perhaps, be found in the fact that a 
more promising direction has recently been given to the inquiry 
by the attempts of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin to connect musical 
effects with a long series of ancestral experiences, human and, pro- 
bably, pre-human, the results of which are now transmitted to the 
new-born individual aa deeply organized associations. What the 
exact amount of truth may be in the particular mode of derivation 
resorted to by each of these distinguished biologists, need not now 
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concern us.* It is sufficient to say that in the conception of musical 
effect as a psychological product, in the growth of which vocal 
phenomena play the most conspicuous part, a new and sure road 
seems opened up by which one may reach a scientific basis for this 
interesting (esthetic problem. 

On first reflection, one may fail to find anything suggestiTe 
in a long sustained musical tone or chord; and certainly these 
sounds are sufficiently unlike the common every-day voices of 
nature. It was said, indeed, by Lucretius that music distinctly imi- 
tates birds ; and one can readily imagine a child^s mind impressed 
by the few faint analogies which music and spontaneous vocal sound 
80 obviously offer. Yet the fact that the resemblance between 
musical tones and natural sounds is so slight and superficial is 
not so detrimental to the art as might at first appear. By leaving 
comparatively unoccupied the perceptive activities which employ 
themselves on objective facts, the elements of tone offer more scope 
for the play of the subjective and emotional natare. This may be 
illustrated by contrasting tones and colours. Some writers, Kant 
among others, have supposed tliat it is possible to construct a 
colour-art (Farhenlcunst), analogous to the tone-art ; and, indeed, a 
certain abbo actually attempted, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, to invent an instrument, after the manner of the piano, for 
giving a rythmical and harmonious sequence of colour. Without 
denying the possibility of sach an art, one may call attention to the 
fact that artistic colours, being for the most part perfect copies of 
natural tints, would, in such combinations as are here proposed, 
necessarily convey to the mind more or less distinct suggestions of 
objects, and consequently would make too large a demand on the 
percipient, and leave too little room for the sentient activities of 
the mind, to supply an aasthetic impression perfectly analogous to 
musical effect. 

In music, then, the intellectual activities are not called away to 
objective realities underlying the impressions, and have to find their 
satisfaction in observing those formal aspects of the impressions 
themselves, of which I have given an account in the foregoing es- 
say. Hence the comparatively subjective character of this art, and 
the peculiar depth of emotional dclip^ht which it is commonly said 

* Mr. Darwin attribntes the deep emotional effects of muHic to associations 
which have grown up with vocal expression during the interchanges of sexual 
feeling, whereas Mr. Spencer would connect them with the vocal utterance of 
emotion in general. 
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to minister. This subjective effect, moreover, is not so simple as it 
might at first appear. Every strong and fall sensation not only 
involves an intense element of feeling in itself, but, acting as a 
stimulus to the cerebral activities, produces indirect emotional 
effects. Thus, a powerfal and sudden flash of light affords, together 
with a visual sensation, a wide emotional agitation, which is 
betrayed by numerous movements of the trunk and limbs. In 
addition to the intense but limited consciousness implied in the 
sensation, there is the diffused consciousness implied in the general 
excitement following. In the case of music this double effect is 
easily recognizable. A powerful and sustained tone, a full chord, 
and a rapid series of such chords, illustrate a rising scale both 
of sensational and of general emotional intensity. It is not 
simply quantity of sound which determines the range and duration 
of this secondary effect. The peculiar timbre of some instruments, 
as, for example, the violin, appears to aid this result. There are 
certain tones of this potent instrument which, without awakening 
any distinguishable variety of emotion in my mind, always seem to 
" go through me,** as the common expression well describes it.* 

This double aspect of sensuous pleasure is the first and funda- 
mental fact in the explanation of the unique influences of music. 
Without it there does not seem any mode of accounting for the 
deep range and mysterious vagueness of its effects. But this is 
only one step towards the needed solution. A second question 
arises as to the particular direction in the emotional and ideal 
regions of the mind which these secondary waves of tonic effect 
are likely to take. Are there, it may be asked, any facts in the 
peculiar construction of the human mind which would point to 
definite channels for this diffused stream of mental activity ? In 
order to solve this point, it is simply needful to recall the general 
physiologi co-psychological truth, that streams of nervous influence, 
wherever set up, tend to rush with greatest force into channels 
which lie in the closest organic connection with the initial chan- 
nels, and that mental agitation, however stimulated, tends to trans- 
form itself into definite feelings which are most intimately associated 
with the original feeling. 

The reader will have anticipated that this line of inquiry brings 
us to the vocal phenomena made so prominent in Mr. Spencer's 



* Hence Mr. Spencer hardly seems quite exact in ajQ&rming without qualifica- 
tion that the human voice is neoessarily the most effectlTe of instruments. 
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theory of music. That musical tones present the closest analogies 
to the human voice as affected by emotion and serving as its ex- 
pression, and that in this manner the art is able to stir so many 
recognisable shades of emotion in the listener's mind, has been 
recognized more or less clearly by the majority of writers on the 
subject, whether speculative or critical. Indeed, the common modes 
of describing the effects of music, employing as they do analogies 
drawn from the outpouring of joy and grief in vocal sounds, appear 
to point very distinctly to this interpretation of musical symbols. 

The conclusion to which a subjective analysis of musical effect 
appears to lead us is confirmed, moreover, by the history of the 
genesis and development of music. Its earliest forms seem to 
have been simply slight intensifications of that natural cadence and 
rhythm which a flow of emotion impresses on vocal utterance. Not 
even discret-e tones of uniform pitch were at first employed, the 
melodies of this primitive song sliding continuously through all 
gradations of pitch, just as one finds occurring to-day in Oriental 
music, and in many of the popular airs of Southern Europe as sung 
by the native peasants. This naive form of art, moreover, was 
uniformly accompanied by dance or rhythmic movements, the wholo 
play of voice and moving limb serving to express the varying phases 
of some internal sentiment. The long processes by which the art 
has grown from this rough shape into the elaborate forms familiar 
to oarselves, in which range of pitch, time, melody, harmony, and 
co-ordination of simultaneous movements have been carried to so 
great a complexity, at the same time outgrowing the capacities of 
the human voice, may be regarded as a slow tentative progress 
towards the realization of the fullest and most varied beauty of 
tonic form. But has this progress involved a 2^^"^ passu decline in 
expressive power? As the germ of musical art has become gra- 
dually loosened and separated from its natural stom, has it lost the 
most essential characters of its parentage ? And, if nbt, by what 
means has the representative function been preserved, and, it may 
be, enlarged ? 

Hecalling what has been said respecting the wide stimulative 
effects of musical sensation, one may readily see that even if modern 
music is in external form far removed from pre-artistic and sponta- 
neous vocal utterance, yet if it presents beneath its characteristic 
differences multitudinous faint analogies to this natural utter- 
ance, it may still be capable of reviving vast regions of emotional 
consciousness. Even if less definitely like vocal expression, and 
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more subordinated to laws of form and beauty, it maj still be fitted 
to produce deep and wide effects on the human mind as an indirect 
exponent of its feelings and thoughts. 

Now a careful consideration of the structure of music, as we now 
know it, can hardly fail to convince us that underneath so much 
that is purely artificial, or rather artistic, there lie deeper traits 
which still link the art with the simple instinctiTO activities of the 
human voice. A brief account of these, then, will constitute our 
next step towards a comprehension of the highest significance of 
complex modem music. 

The analogies between music and natural vocal sounds may be 
found both in the elements of the art and in its combinations or 
arrangements. The former, again, may be subdivided into direct 
and indirect resemblances. Among the points of direct resemblance 
I should reckon pitch of tone, intensity or emphasis, timbre, change 
of pitch or interval, as great or small, and duration and rapidity of 
tone. All these properties present themselves, with tolerable dis- 
tinctness, in natural vocalization, where they indicate, in their ever 
varying degrees, the multitudinous subtle changes of our inner 
emotional life. Thus they serve to bridge over, so to speak, the 
chasm which seems at first sight to divide the regions of natural 
expression and tonic art. With respect to pitch, it has been 
remarked that spontaneous emotional utterange commonly produces 
a gradual sliding of continuous tone rather than a scries of tones of 
distinct pitch. Yet, as Mr. Spencer has shown, even in every-day 
vocal expression, especially of the more excited and energetic kind, one 
may notice leaps of the voice through wide intervals. Further, 
with attention, we can easily detect in voioes familiar to us some 
characteristic prevailing height of tone, deviations from which, 
whether above or below, indicate transitions of mind from a calm, 
even condition to one of agitation. The variations of timbre in 
the human voice accompanying changes in the prompting feeling are 
very curious. Indeed it seems as though peculiarities of vocal 
timbre, as for example, in the whining cry of pain, and the cooing 
soand of tenderness, serve, quit« as much as changes of pitch and 
force, to indicate the qualitative peculiarities of our feelings. 
Finally, changes of emphasis and of rapidity in vocal sounds 
obviously correspond to changes in the intensity of the emotion 
expressed. Thus, a large number of well-marked musical properties 
have their prototypes in aspects of natural vocal sound, and to this 
fact is due a considerable part of the emotional influence of music. 
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Movements which are rapid and emphatic, and which extend 
throagh a wide range of pitch, become slightly representative of 
excited emotional expression, whereas slow, quiet, and gently 
gliding movements appear to typify the calmer utterances of an 
equable mind. Sometimes this imitation grows more distinct, and 
the melodic passage becomes an echo of some definite phase of 
vocal expression. Thus, for example, in sliding cadences, as of the 
violin, in marked changes of instrumental colouring, and in chro- 
matic as distinguished from melodious movements, musical composi- 
tion occasionally approximates to distinct expi*es8ion. Yet such 
efiects are only transient, and if too frcquei^t, are incompatible 
with proper musical form. 

In the elements of music having indirect affinity with vocal 
sounds something is due to analogies, not between different impi*es- 
sions of sound, but between these sensations and other orders of 
feeling. Thus, for example, melodious sequence owes a considerable 
part of its expressive character to its peculiar pleasurable cfiect on 
the mind. It may, no doubt, be true that even this distinctive 
property of music was first suggested by natural vocalization. For 
example, many spontaneous forms of expression appear to employ 
the interval of the fifth (C — G). It is presumable, indeed, that 
apart from the possible action of natural and sexual selection, 
peaceful emotional expression would, through a semi-conscious con- 
trol of the will, tend to fall into forms most grateful to the ear, so 
that the most melodious intervals would become the most natural, 
that is, the easiest for vocal execution. At the same time, the 
emotional effect of artistic melody involves a link of indirect 
analogy. When an interval is sweet and natural, or strange and 
liarsh, the slight amount of direct resemblance between it and vocal 
sounds, to which I have just referred, leads the listener to interpret 
the whole of its pleasurable or painful character as vocal and ex- 
pressive. That is to say, a strictly tonic effect in melodic interval 
becomes translated into the expression of a happy or of a sorrowful 
shade of feeling, even though in natural emotional utterance this par- 
ticular sequence rarely if ever occurs. Similarly with the harmony 
and discord of simultaneous tones. The co-ordination of two or more 
tones of different pitch, intensity, etc., was probably first suggested 
by the common phenomenon of sympathetic vocal expression by 
different persons. And similarities and contrasts in the pitch, 
intensity, direction of interval, and rapidity of two or more series of 
tones, clearly have their direct analogies in varying relations among 
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the simultaneous utterances of several voices. Thus, the convergence 
of two series from a wide interval to perfect unison, or from greatly 
unequal to equal intensities or rapidities, directly resembles the fa- 
miliar vocal accompaniment of those interchanges of emotion which 
make up a considerable part of simple social life. And so it happens 
that the new and artistic ingredient of harmony,, with its painful cor- 
relate, comes, in the same manner as the element of melody, to simuiate 
an analogy with vocal expression. A pleasing harmony seems to be 
the equivalent for happy emotional agreement of two voices, while 
a disagreeable discord appears to pourtray their painful emotional 
disagreement. A third musical quality which becomes in a similar 
manner transformed into a seemingly vocal one, is tonality, or the 
ruling of a fundamental key-note. This element, too,, may have 
been first suggested by the medium pitch which the spontaneous 
voice customarily adopts. As a point of quiot repose after wide 
elevations and depressions, this habitual level of voice seems* to fur- 
nish the prototype of the restful satisfactory key-note. And if this 
is so, we may readily understand how it happens that we attribute 
a vocal significance to the elaborate relations of key, regarding each 
note of the scale as the equivalent of a certain vocal transition 
from the medium and normal pitch of quiet customary expres- 
sion. 

It need hardly be said that the complete simulation of these 
attributes of the natural voice by the artistic inventions of melody, 
harmony, and key, has been rendered possible by the long predomi- 
nance of song, as the earliest and most popular variety of music. 
Such artistic experiences add new affinities and associations to those 
of pre-artistic and natural experiences, confirming the tendency of 
the listener to interpret every aspect of musical tone, by whatever 
instrument produced, as the rough symbol of a vocal utterance. 

Passing now from the elements employed by music to the combi- 
nation and co-ordination of these in artistic composition, one may 
find still further points of affinity with instinctive vocal action. 
Although a finished song, say one of Schubert or of Mendelssohn, 
not to speak of complex instrumental compositions, may at first 
seem to bo very unlike a chain of vocal utterances prompted 
by changing feeling, there are, nevertheless, in the ordering of 
musical parts, distinct analogies to the sequences of sound produced 
by the natural voice. Thus, for example, one may find both in 
natural vocal sounds and in musical sequences, not only great varia- 
tions in the force, pitch, and rapidity of the sounds making up the 
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series, bat also a certain dnvation of the whole, a prevailing force 
or intensity and rapidity of sound, a large regulating movement of 
rise and cadence, and finally, a general tendency to revert to a 
point of rest, which is supplied in music by the key-note. Although 
no simply spontaneous vocal utterance falls into the regular or- 
der prescribed by the laws of musical time, yet faint adumbrations 
of equal rhythm are certainly furnished by vocal expression. It is 
obvioQs that every distinct vocal embodiment of emotion is marked 
by a roughly assignable length, and by a certain degree of rapidity, 
complexity of change, and so on. For example, the vocal utterances 
of certain shades of feelings are comparatively even and monotonous, 
and quickly subside, while those of other and more involved 
passions are characterized by great and rapid changes of pitch, em- 
phasis, and rapidity, and by the length of their evolution and trans- 
formation. Hence one naturally comes to read in all forms of 
musical structure a translation— elaborated and idealized, it is true, 
— of that play of vocal activity, with the alternating impulses of 
daily life, which long preceded all art, and still presents itself as one 
of our most familiar experiences. 

Now, however vague some of these resemblances between musical 
form and spontaneous vocal expression may be, the whole sum of 
such affinities is quite sufficient to produce a very marked mental 
effect. Since, as I have observed, there is little or nothing in the 
impressions of music to call forth the mental energies to objective 
realities beyond; since, too, as we have seen, sensations of tone con- 
tain powerful elements of mental excitement, we may reasonably 
expect that the stream of emotional influence will rush into any 
vaguely marked channels which the suggestions of tone present a& 
the moment. And what one might thus infer a priori, one may ob- 
serve in actual fact. The well-recognized effects of music on wide 
regions of consciousness may be seen to illustrate this deep- 
lying relation between the art of tone and the natural undirected 
actions of the inarticulate voice. 

The links of association now considered appear to invest music 
with three kinds of representative character. First of all, by the 
simplest process of association, musical tones seem to typify vocal 
action itself, viewed as a conscious play of muscular energy. 
Secondly, by a further process, they revive and render more or less 
distinctly recognizable to consciousness, varieties of emotional agita- 
tion, such as usually vent themselves in like vocal sounds. FinaUy, 
by a still longer operation of thought, these re-awakened feelings 
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are projected in fancy behind tlie musical tones, so that these seem 
to be the utterances of another soul stirred to emotionai movement. 
Each of these orders of character deserves special description and 
illustratioD.* 

The first clasa of expressive characters may be called the Dynamic 
attributes of music; This term is sometimes applied to accent, or 
the emphatic strength of tones, but it seems better fitted to denote 
all suggestions of force or energy. As Mr. Spencer has shown, the 
equivalents of vocal energy in music are emphasis, rapidity, distance 
of pitch from a certain average level, and width of interval. Strong 
tones, and rapid sequences of tones clearly imply, by suggestion, 
large amounts of vocal energy. With respect to pitch, it seems 
probable not only that very high and very deep notes,- as remote 
from the plane of easiest vocal execution, represent large amounts 
of force, but that height has an additional dynamic value. It is 
observable that rising intervals in melody usually increase in empha- 
sis, while falling intervals decrease. A descent to the key-note is 
more restful than an ascent to the same note, and accordingly, the , 
former is commonly written dlminuendoy while the latter is written 
crescpido. It seems possible that as the human voice produces its 
loudest and most distinct sounds at a high' pitch, whereas its very 
low notes are comparatively feeble and unpenetrating as well as in- 
distinct in pitch, the habit of throwing all loud cries, intended for a 
distant hearer, into a high pitch, may have given rise to special 
associations between height and intensity of tone. By means, then, 
of these links of resemblance, music calls up nascent feelings of 
muscular energy, and so assumes a dynamic aspect. The composer 
may skilfully combine these musical symbols of vocal energy so as 
to give to a particular composition* a special dynamic character. 
Thus, one order of movement appears marked by a certain ease and 
the absence of painful exertion, whereas another order simulates the 
aspect of a mighty outflowing energy or of a tense strain of resist- 
ing force. The kind of composition* which iims awakens a dim con- 
sciousness of energy is pretty cleariy mariEed off in style from that 
which acts on the passive and emotional susceptibilities of the 
hearer. 

Nor are these suggestions of force confined to purely vocal memo- 

* The order here adopted refers to the modes in which such intuitions may be 
conceived as growing in the mind. It is perhaps scarcely needful to add that 
in our ordinary perceptions of music these inferences are alike instantaneous 
processes, of which we are hut vaguely oonscioas. 
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ries. The exercise of the voice has been connected by abundant 
experiences with other and motor activities of body and limb. 
More particularly in those states of pleasurable spontaneous action 
which characterize a healthy and robust youth, shoutings and 
babblings of voice have gone hand in hand with runnings, leapings, 
and quiet rhythmic swayings. Out of these experiences springs 
the Tiattural association of music and dance, which Plato said could 
ndt bo dissolved, since the impulse simultaneously to utter vocal 
sound and to move the body is common to all young animals.** 
Hence, too, that common tendency to sway body and limb under tho 
influence of the more simple musical rhythms, as dance melodies. 
These suggestions, moreover, clearly involve faint ideal revivals of tho 
elating joy which customarily expresses itself in exuberant motion, 
of the pleasure which accompanies the conscious expenditure of 
force, as well as of the exhilarating sensations which arise during 
movement. In this manner music acquires much of its cheering 
powers ; its deeply stimulative capabilities, which of themselves 
would tend to excite the motor activities, being aided by definite 
associations of muscular action. This side of the art is in direct 
contrast to the passive and more purely emotional side. A stylo 
of composition which stirs a large measure of this active conscious- 
ness may excite comparatively little of feeling proper, of the joy 
and sadness that alternate and mingle in our emotional life. 

The orders of composition which appear most distinctly to 
embody these ideas of force and motion may be roughly defined as 
follows : First of aH, movements which are marked by a large 
amount of unevenly distributed emphasis, and by frequent and 
abrupt changes of pitch readily assume the character of powerful 
exertion, though these same peculiarities are also representative of 
the vocal sounds which express certain emotional states of mind. 
Secondly, loud and emphatic passages of a firm and regular step, 
such as march-movements, appear to answer to an orderly and 
voluntarily controlled expenditure of vocal energy. Finally, 
quiet and flowing melodies which are characterized by a simple 
regularity of rhythm, having their time and accent divided ac- 
cording to an easy and obvious principle, shape themselves to tho 
ear as images of those spontaneous vocal activities which spring 
out of a happy exuberance of conscious life. For it is in the form 
of a simple grateful rhythm, either that of two alternating move- 
ments, or at most, of a triple time, that the currents of spontaneous 

*Le^Mii., 658D.E. 
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energy in voice and moving limb commonly pour themselves. 
Hence these effects are most easily recognized in the simpler forms 
of musical composition, such as dance-measures, where a clearly 
dividiog accent recurs with every simple division of time or bar. In 
all these cases, however, the suggestions are necessarily indefinite, 
rarely rising into very distinct mental images, but rather investing 
the composition with certain dim shadowy forms. 

In more complex musical structures the suggestions of conscious 
energy and of grateful movement, fail, in a yet higher degree, to 
attain the rank of distinct feelings. Yet even here one may 
observe their subtle influence on our musical perceptions and judg- 
ments. For what is the well-known interpretation of music as the 
play of Nature's forces but the projection of ideas of vocal and 
other conscious actions behind the tones, which are thus trans- 
formed into displays of an objective might ? Musical tones are 
able, no doubt, in dim outline to imitate some few of nature's sounds, 
such as the voices of wind and water, crash and roar, and other 
aspects of volume or quantity in sound. Far more powerfully, 
however, they awaken memories of our own conscious energies. 
Hence a grand orchestral volume of tone, by stirring myriads of 
such vague feelings, and at the same time supplying dim ideal 
shapes for these impulses, readily seems transmuted into the 
splendid simultaneous rush of nature's energies, whether in chaotic 
separation or in harmonious order. And thus it becomes possible 
at times to speak imaginatively of a more definite dynamic character 
in a piece of music. For example, when Beethoven says of the grand 
torrent of sound in the first movement of his C Minor Symphony : 
" Fate is knocking at the gate " (Do* Schtcksal klopft an die 
Fforte)^ he seems to be referring not only to a likeness of emotional 
effect — a sense of awe — but also to a distinct parallelism between 
musical sound and conscious energy, conceived in grand proportions 
as the power of supreme nature or of objective necessity. 

Yet music, while transmitting to the hearer's mind these vague 
ideas of motor energy, conveys still more copiously ideal shadows 
of the emotional life which is more or less associate with all mus- 
cular activities, when not voluntarily put forth, and which holds 
such an intimate relation to vocal action as the great instrument 
of expression. How finely music expounds the emotional expe- 
riences of life, appears to be a familiar truth. Yet it is not quite 
so easy to perceive what are the precise shades of feeling it 
expresses ; and, as we have seen, there is still much discussion as to 
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the limits of this expression. A more adequate understanding of 
this point may, perhaps, be reached by earefally examining the 
mental process by means of which music is able to awaken faint 
pulsations of a past emotion. 

When a plaintive melody, as, for example, that of Mendelssohn's 
Sideika in E Minor, or of Schumann's Ich grolle nwht, moves the 
listener's mind to an exquisite sadness, it effects this, according 
to the theory of vocal association, by its numerous resemblances — 
in softness and slowness of tone, in gradual transition, and in 
strange, half-painful intervals of melody — to those vocal sounds 
into which a feeling of pensive sadness has, through long experi- 
ences, spontaneously uttered itself. Hence, the emotional forms 
which the several styles of music are fitted to awaken must be those 
which have a distinctive and characteristic expression. Now it is 
easy to see that many varieties of human feeling fall into indis- 
tinguishable vocal utterances. Not only does a thwarted love adopt 
an emotional language very like that of a thwarted ambition, but 
the mnrmurings of a still content are often closely similar to thoso 
of an incipient grief, and, as I haVe remarked in a previous essay, 
the sharp cries of pain come at times very near thoso of an ecstatic 
pleasure. Hence it has been said by Helmholtz and others, that 
music produces not definite emotions but rather moods or emotional 
frames of mind (QemiUlissiiinmurujen). Let us just glance at a few 
of these. 

First of all, music clearly can represent various degrees of 
emotional strength or intensity. A powerful passion, whether joyous 
or painful, is indirectly shadowed forth by the energetic elements of 
tone, namely, emphasis, rapidity, range of interval, and duration. 
Thus we have faintly simulated the several gradations of emotional 
excitement, from the gentle flow of feeling typified by the adugio up 
to the intense rush of passion typified by the presto confuoco. So, 
too, musical form can roughly represent distinct emotions so far as 
they are characterized by peculiarities of intensity. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it may distinguish between quiet and turbulent feelings, and 
between simple, clear, and comparatively uniform feelings, and com- 
plex, changeful, and fitful passions. Simple orderly rhythms, such 
as one finds in abundance in the dUegrd's of Haydn aud Mozart, 
appear to interpret for us the clear even phases of our emotional 
life, while more involved, abruptly changing, and irregular combina- 
tions of tones, such as frequently occur in one of the later works of 
Beethoven, or in an overture of Wagner, seem rather the outbursts 
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of deeply complex and half-confused emotions involving many con- 
tributing currents of feeling together with their exciting ideas. 

The qualitative differences of emotion, again, as pleasurable or 
painful, may be dimly expi^essed through the indirect associations of 
melody and harmony. . Pieces in which the melodious sequences are 
sweet and clear — eminently those compositions which are written 
in the major key and which move through simple intervals of time 
— appear bright and joyous ; whereas those which perplex and mo- 
mentarily pain by the number of strange minor sequences, especially 
if they move unsteadily, so to speak, through chromatic changes 
of key as well as through sliding cadences of tone, appear, in con- 
trast, sad and plaintive. And similarly, the preponderance of simple 
harmonies, intimately connected with one another by natural affinity, 
stamps a composition with the character of serene happiness ; while 
a chain of less perfect and discordant combinations, distantly related 
to one another, rather conveys an impression of a painful emotional 
conflict. Moreover, by subtle combinations of these musical quali- 
ties, it is possible to suggest remotely an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate shades of emotion, such as outbursts of wild joy with pain- 
ful recollections not wholly extinguished, or dark turbid rivers of 
sorrow in which glimmerings of hope may still be seen. As an illus- 
tration of these mixed emotional efiects I may point to the grander 
kind of movement in the minor key, such as Schubert^s first Im- 
promptu in the Moments Musicaiix, and the closing Presto agitato of 
Beethoven's fourteenth (the " Moonlight '*) S(»iata.* 

So far as the elements of music can distinctly pourtray these varie- 
ties of emotion, its complicated structures are able to represent the 
varying phases of our inner life. The currents of emotion which 
help to fill up the river of our daily consciousness are highly various 
in colour and in force, and as they mingle their individual forms 
disappear in the whole volume of this consciousness. Even 
when a powerful feeling seems for the time dominant, other shades 
of feeling appear in the dim background of the mind. And in 
ordinary emotional conditions pulsation follows pulsatipn in swiftest 
flight and in the most variegated play of light and shade. Now music 
is capable of &intly shadowing forth these aspects of our emotional 
experience. It appears to imitate the simultaneous play of different 
feelings by means of its polyphonic combinations as well as of its 



* A slight yet snggesiiye analysis of the emotional side of mnsio is given by 
Mr. Haweis in his Music and Moralt. 
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harmonic acoompanimenis. Two movements very distinct in 
rapidity and melodic character, interwoven in a passage of a fngno 
or in a polyphonic phase of an instmmental qnartett, distantly imi- 
tate the alternative play of rival sentiments. An accompaniment of 
melody, again, which appears to snbserve and to sustain it— «ay ono 
of Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte or one of the exquisite adofjio's 
of Haydn or Mozart — supplies a faint adumbration of the under- 
currents of mind which accompany a dominant feeling. Similarly, 
the successive phases of an emotion have their counterparts in the 
sequences of distinct musical movements. In the more complex 
musical structures, vocal and instrumental, there are numerous 
changes of rhythm and force, melodic phase, and harmonic cha- 
racter, which distantly correspond to the transitions of our emo- 
tional life. Most conspicuous among these is the transition from the 
clear, blithe sequences of the major to the troubled and plaintive 
strains of the minor. These changes may be abrupfrand distinctly 
marked, as happens in the case of two detached movements, such as 
those of a sonata ; or they may be gradual, the point of transition 
being disguised amid a series of strange harmonic combinations. 
Nnmerous illustrations of such exquisitely graduated changes may 
bo found in the instrumental compositions of Schubert and Men- 
delssohn. In this way are pourtrayed the curious alternations of 
emotional phase which make up the history of a single passion, 
such as the changes of intense outburst and final subsidence, of 
gladsome confidence and intruding doubt. So, too, more complex 
arrangements of tone may describe transitions from one emotion to 
another, whether flowing naturally out of the first, as pity from love, 
or called forth by a new impression or sudden recollection, as in the 
case of Tannhiiuser on the Venusberg, to whose mind worthy am- 
bition returns, overpowering and extruding sensuous delight. 

In this way, then, the larger musical structures, pre-eminently that 
of the Symphony, with its ample area for simultaneous and successive 
variation, may be said to pourtray, in mysterious hieroglyphic form, 
large regions of emotional consciousnesa. In its extended evolutions 
of melody and harmony, with their recurring phrases, in its clearly 
marked divisions, and in its total progress through widely separated 
regions of time, key, etc., it seems a grand transcript from our inner 
experience, including numerous cycles of emotional change and de- 
velopment, as well as abrupt catastrophic transformations of passion 
and mood. And it is this fact which, as I hinted in the last chapter, 
helps to justify the free combination of various musical quality 
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and phrase in the larger forms of composition. The vast transition 
involved in a change from the brighib and gladsome allegro to the 
tenderly quiet adagio, or from this last to the full triumph of the 
concluding presto, fails to offend the hearer because he feels it to be, 
in a sense, a natural transition. And the basis of this naturalness 
appears to be the fact that in our daily life we experience transitions 
of emotion, the vocal accompaniments of which pass through 
equally wide intervals. Hence music possesses through its emotional 
associations a special privilege with respect to the co-ordination of 
strongly contrasted parts. Even when the symmetrical aspects of 
musical form are comparatively wanting in a composition, the emo- 
tional suggestions of its successive changes serve to invest the whole 
with an organic continuity. The several divisions of a sonata, 
passing through the varying phases of bright major and elegiac 
minor, in rapid and brilliant, or in quiet and restful movement, 
simulate, by reason of these associations, the form of natural 
evolutions of the inner emotional world. 

It is said that music represents not only feelings but Ideas. No 
doubt the transition in vocal sound from pure emotional expression 
to articulate declaration is a very gradual one, and in our ordinary 
life-intercourse feeling vents itself by affecting intelligible speech. 
Hence it seems natural that musical composition, built up as it is out 
of large numbers of distinct tones, rapidly succeeding one another and 
accompanying one another in simultaneous combinations, should, in 
vaguely depicting emotion, seem also to describe the many trains of 
iipage and thought which accompany, sustain, and determine our 
emotional states. It is obvious that there is nothing in musical 
elements beyond the mere aspects of number and rapidity which 
directly imitates thought. Further, even the thread of resemblance 
which binds together musical tones and articulate speech is a very 
slender one ; for the distinguishing properties of articulate sounds 
are strongly opposed to the musical qualities of tone. Yet though 
in itself feeble, this link of analogy, when united to the powerful 
influences of emotional suggestion^ may be sufficient to gene- 
rate distinct ideas of language in the hearer's mind. That is to say, a 
series of tones becomes transformed by the reacting influence of the 
feeling which it awakens, into a clear, articulate language, which 
seeks to define, to explain, and to justify the emotion. In the case 
of several simultaneous movements, again, each sepai*ate thread of 
rhythmic melody seems to describe a distinct train of ideas, having 
its own shade of feeling; and thus one appears to find in a complex 
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orchestral theme a faint analogae of whole passages of inner con- 
sciousness, with their diverging trains of thought and their various 
streams of emotion. 

Once more, music seems to take from our inner subjective life, 
and to body forth in outer symbols, not only feelings and ideas, but 
also impulses of Will. Whereas the art is primarily lyric, uttering a 
pure, unconstrained impulse of feeling, it becomes later on dramatic, 
or rhetorical, declaring earnest resolution, firm purpose, eager ques- 
tioning, and so on. There are obviously certain arrangements of 
tone which best represent these mental attitudes. Thus, for exam- 
ple, increase of accent and heightening of pitch, followed by abrupt- 
ness of termination, are rhetorical and volitional rather than 
emotional.* Mr. Mill has well said, " Grief, taking the form of 
prayer or of a complaint, becomes oratorical ; no longer low, oven 
and subdued, it assumes a more emphatic rhythm, a more rapidly 
returning accent." Emotion if left to itself gradually subsides, and 
its vocal accompaniment falls to a restful conclusion. Hence strong 
and abrupt climaxes of tone rather suggest the presence of a' 
volitional element, of a purpose of declaring feeling in order to im- 
press other minds. Illustrations of such rhetorical effects may 
be found in the recitatives of oratorios and operas, from among 
which one may select the masterly productions of Wagner. 

It remains to be seen bow these subjective effects of music be- 
come transformed by intellectual processes into apparently objective 
realities. The simplest and crudest example of this tendency to 
objectify a subjective feeling awakened by melody, is to be found in 
the vulgar delusion, that the pain and joy, the yearning, longing and 
the assured content, are in the very tones themselves. This curious 
error may serve to illustrate how very intimate is the association 
between the two spheres of sound and inner consciousness. A higher 
form of this quasi-reasoning process is seen in the universal ascrip- 
tion of the tones as voeal utterances to some conscious subject. 

* It is easy, for iiwtance, to note the correspondence of the two intervals 




to question and answer. Accent, length and pitch of the notes, and the melo- 
dic relation they sustain, give to the first, abmpt energy and the incomplete- 
ness of expectation ; to the second, a subsidence to content and rest. Helm- 
holtz remarks that the conclusion of a question commonly rises through the 
interval of a fifth, while that of an afiUimatioafalls^thcoui^ an equal interval. 
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Sometimes this idea assumes a definite form, and the hearer at- 
tribates the outflow of sound to the agitated spirit of the composer 
or of the performer. In listening to a symphony of Beethoven, for 
example, the connoisseur loves to trace out the characteristic 
qualities of the master's emotional temperament. This constitutes 
the subjective aspect of music, as of lyrical poetry. So, too, when 
one hears Joachim drawing forth, as with an occult spoil, from his 
obedient instrument, a deep, overwhelming current of tone, one is 
disposed to interpret the powerful effect as the utterance of the 
musician's own spirit. When these emotional suggestions do not 
assume a distinct form as elements of a definite personality, they 
present themselves vaguely as the outcome of some unknoum subject. 
In listening to the rippling melodies of a piano or to the keen throb- 
bing tones of a violin, one involuntarily pictures to himself, in dim 
Shelleyan outline, some subtle spirit whose glad delight or exquisite 
woe is welling forth the mysterious sounds ; or, if the utterance be 
more designed, " heard,*' and not " overheard," as Mr. Mill has so 
aptly said, one conceives himself as confronted and addressed by some 
unknown being. Co-ordinations of different rhythmic movements, 
again, become interpreted either as distinct processes of thought and 
feeling in one and the same mind, or as passages from the inner 
lives of different minds. How analogous is the play of two currents 
of thought and sentiment in one mind to the interchanges of 
thought between two minds, may be seen in Mr. Tennyson's subtle 
poem, The Two Voices, Yet it may perhaps be said that when one 
series of tones is rendered jery prominent as the dominant melody, 
while the others are of the nature of harmonic accompaniments, 
the hearer is apt to interpret the composition as the outflow of a 
single emotional nature. Vocal solos, and the simpler melodic pas- 
sages of instrumental music appear to have this significance, since the 
slight and subordinate accompaniment naturally suggests the side 
currents of a dominant feeling. On the other hand, if two or more 
parts are equally prominent, and the whole movement is more strictly 
polyphonic in character, the common interpretation is that of different 
natures in emotional intercourse. Thus, for example, in listening to 
^lendelssohn's duetto, in the Lieder ohiie Worte, one is inclined to 
think of the two shades of sentiment depicted — half dissonant, but 
finally blending in perfect unison, and passing into the most delicious 
repose — as the reciprocal appeal and response of two distinct person- 
alities converging towards complete sympathy. At the same time, 
this distinction is not a very rigid one, since even a polyphonic 
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plexus of tones, sach as one finds in the mnsic of Bach, for example, 
may be conceived as simultaneous revelations of one emotional 
mind, while the harmonic surroundings of a dominant melodic move- 
ment shape themselves as the responsive and sympathetic voices 
of a group of minds, acting as a Greek chorus to the dominant mind. 
It is this impulse to project a living, throbbing soul behind musical 
tones which helps to lend so much of the Mysterious to the art. In 
listening to a progressive movement, especially if it be new, and of 
an unfamiliar form, we conceive ourselves as brought within hearing 
of some unknown nature, or natures, whose deepest experiences and 
aspirations are about to be unfolded to us. And just as there is a 
charm of mystery which chains our attention to a new mind 
approached in the course of life*s intercourse, so, in yielding the ear 
to some new musical message, we are apt to experience something of 
a delightful sense of awe, as though about to peer into the unveiled 
depths of a human spirit. How this effect of awful expectation may 
be brought about by skilful combinations of strange, unfamiliar har- 
monies and melodic successions at the opening of a piece will bo 
known to every one conversant with the best opera overtures. A 
well-known illustration of this effect may be found in the un- 
wonted yet deeply suggestive cadences with which Beethoven opens 
his 18th Sonata : 






X=s^ 




Another fine example in instrumental music presents itself in the 
opening bars of Mozart's Fantasie et donate in C minor. Similar 
effects are to be met with in the opening bars of accompaniments of 
songs, for example, in those of Schubert's Der Wanderer^ and of 
Schumann's less known but delicately beautiful Mojidnacht, 

As a final stage of this mental disposition to refer musical tones to 
an objective source, I may allude to the recognized habit of regarding 
music as the audible form of visible movement, and as the ear's sym- 
bols for reading the great processes of Material Nature. Musical 
tones, as. we have seen, distantly imitate nature's sounds. More- 
over, through the suggestions of our own active energies and their 
resulting movements, and the well-established parallelism between 
rhythmic sound and rhythmic motion, sequences of tone may in- 
directly call up faint images of nature's visible activities, as the 
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blithe flow of brook or the angry rush of cataract. But this is not 
the whole of the process. Masic exerts its deepest and most endur- 
ing influence on the emotional regions of our nature, stirring vague 
impulses of oft-experienced sorrow and joj, terror and relief. And 
under the sway of these emotional states, ideas tend to transform 
themselves into appropriate images. Now the most constant 
intellectual accompaniment of a deep emotion is the thought of its 
exciting cause, or objective source. Hence, under the influence of 
an impressive piece of music, the mind is strongly predisposed to 
look for recognizable causes of its strange agitations ; and by this 
means suggestions of external events, which otherwise would scarcely 
rise into consciousness as distinct ideas, become intense and la mi- 
nous images. And thus a composer may to some extent conjoin with 
the easier task of stirring a certain variety of emotional mood the 
more difficult task of bodying forth to the consciousness of the 
listener those great and impressive events of nature — dire storm and 
hurricane, smiling calm, attack from furious beast or human foe, or 
deliverance from peril — which through long ages have been the caases 
of some of the deepest emotional experiences of human nature. 
And it is this truth which justifies what is good in such attempts 
as that of Beethoven in his grand, deeply-moving Sinfonie FastoraXc^ 
to sweep out in vague tonic outline imposing phases of nature. 

Our examination of the sources of musical expression seems to 
bring us to the conclusion, that though there are vast numbers of 
analogies entwining about- music and haman life and nature, and 
binding them in mental union, no one order of these is of sufficient 
distinctness and strength to render music clearly imitative. The 
emotional suggestions of music, dependent on links of vocal asso- 
ciation, are by far the most conspicuous, and yet these, as we have 
seen, are never sharply defined. The vagueness of such emotional 
effect is conclusively shown by the fact that whenever a number 
of people seek to define the feeling of a composition, they pretty 
certainly select difierent species of emotion. What appears to one 
hearer to image a lover's plaint may seem to another to exhibit 
the pensive feelings awakened by a still evening landscape. The 
reason of this is, as we have already seen, that the forms of 
rhythm, melody, etc., illustrate only very general aspects of our 
feelings, such as are common to many different species. The 
general aspects which are susceptible of fairly exact representation, 
are the quaiUitative differences of feeling, as intense or feeble, tran- 
sient or enduring, even or changeful in force. In the case of qualita- 
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tive differences, however, music fails to embody distinctly even these 
general aspects of emotion ; since^ as we have seen, the many fine 
shades of sorrow and joy which mark off onr emotions are only 
vaguely and indirectly suggested by musical forms. 

Yet this very limitation of musical expression, when looked at 
from another side, may be seen to have been an addition to its power. 
What is lost in definite transmission of individual emotion is more 
than made up in vague transmission of vast groups and strata of 
feeling. A delicate and subtle melody taken from some musical 
classic does not, it is true, profess to be a very exact paraphrase of 
one distinct flow of feeling; yet, by its numerous half-hidden 
affinities with vast series of vocal expressions, it is able to stir deep 
and complex fountains of emotion, slowly distilled out of wide. tracts 
of experience. It is this depth and quantity of emotion evoked by 
music, together with the mind*s inability to define it as any familiar 
variety, which constitutes the infinity of the art, and accounts for its 
mighty subjective influence. The myriads of individual experiences 
that underlie the mysterious emotional effect of a quiet plaintive 
adagio, of a wild prestissimo, or of a frolicsome scherzo, consisting ol 
all our own past feelings vented in similar forms of vocal tone and 
of all sympathetic feelingpi awakened by hearing like sounds in 
others, may well account for the profundity of the effect. And if 
wo add to this the plausible hypothesis, that mingling with this 
residuum of individual experience are countless cuiTents of emotion 
transmitted by long series of ancestors, the explanation of the effect 
appears to be complete. 

Music, it is obvious, though owing much of its power to 
emotional suggestion, has not been influenced by the needs of 
expression alone. Like all other arts, it owes its development in a 
large measure to a desire for pure sensuous pleasure, as well as for 
the more intellectual delight which is supplied by beauty of form. 
The attainment of a deep and true expression of human passion has 
always been a farther aim of music ; and the actual progress of the 
art is the resultant of these different forces. Let us try to see how 
the aim of emotional expression has been affected by the action of 
these rival aims. 

It is evident, then, that one condition of the first genesis of 
music was the surrender of certain ingredients of emotional 
expression. A pure melodious sequence, and even a pure single 
tone, are departures from precise vocal expression, and do not 
unerringly convey a distinct phase of emotional life. The first 
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effeot of the addition of masical form to vocal utterance was to 
idealize the emotion expressed. For example, a feeling may 
be artistically exaggerated, that is, represented as more intense 
than it actually appears in common life. Similarly, it may be 
rendered more dominant, more endnring, and freer from all ad- 
mixture of foreign elements than we find it in reality. Thus, a 
transformation of a lyric sentiment from the simply articulate to the 
musical form involves the addition of certain ideal aspects of purity, 
intensity, and fine proportion. 

Further, it may be said that all the higher developments of vocal 
music have been in the direction of greater ideality of expression. 
The successive forms of recitative, song, and aria, as well as those 
of choral music, by their numerous improvements of melodic and 
harmonic form, have added to the ideal character of the expression. 
The simple, spontaneous utterance of feeling is exchanged for a 
more and more subtle, beautiful and exalted mode of expression. 
If we compare an elaborate artistic song of Schubert or of Men- 
delssohn with a popular song (Volksli^)^ we cannot but observe a 
farther departure from primitive vocal utterance. Indeed, the 
whole progress of artistic development, involving a constant 
endeavour to reach beauty of form, has, at the same time, involved 
a large transformation of vocal expression from its primitive and 
spontaneous, to its artistic and regulated form. The addition of 
instramental accompaniment, moreover, tends still further to 
idealize this expression, by assisting nature, so to speak, to disclose 
the many silent currents of feeling and idea which make up our 
internal life. 

Secondly, the growth of vocal music has involved an approach to 
that generalized and abstract mode of expression which, as we have 
seen, is the characteristic of the musical art. The employment of 
tones and combinations of tones, which express equally well the 
general aspects of whole species of emotion, serves not only to 
idealize the quantitative aspects of a feeling, but also to suppress, if 
not to obliterate, its qualitative peculiarities. In other words, a 
poetic sentiment when thrown into a beautiful musical form be- 
comes less concrete and individual and more typical. No doubt, a 
distinct apprehension of the words sung, serves to keep before the 
mind the individual characters of the emotion ; yet the effect of 
the musical form is to exclude the recognition of this individuality. 
When, for example, Wagner makes Lohengrin pour forth his 
throbbing love, or the pilgrim Tannhauser utter his boundless 

B 
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remorse, the soxinds appear to the hearer as an embodiment not so 
mnch of a particular instance of this emotion, as of all its possible 
varieties. In this way, through their union with melodic and 
harmonic form, individual feelings lose something of their distinc- 
tive peculiarities, and appear to be transformed into typical 
emotions. 

At the same time, we may see the endeavours of artistic song to 
resist the tendency to a wide departure from natural vocal expres- 
sion. As I observed in the last essay, the aria and finished 
song illustrate the desire to make music closely subordinate to the 
varying phases of the sentiment ponrtrayed. Similarly, the opera 
has more than once exhibited a conflict between the two aims of 
tonic and poetic beauty. Thus, Gluck strove to free dramatic 
music from the limitations of regular and symmetrical structure, so 
as to make it a more faithful exponent of lyric sentiment and 
rhetorical purpose. Most recently Herr Wagner has laboured in a 
series of original and noble dramatic creations to subordinate 
music completely to poetic expression. By avoiding the shnrp 
divisions of the aria, by freely employing the less melodic style 
of recitative movement, and by rendering the whole development 
of melody and harmony perfectly obedient to that of the emotions 
represented, he has achieved a style of opera which in its dramatic 
and poetic effect vastly transcends any previous forms of struc- 
ture.* 

Thus we perceive that the progress of vocal music illustrates the 
influence of beautiful form in rendering emotional expression more 
ideal, that is, finer and grander in its dimensions, as well as more 
vague and general in its character, than that of spontaneous nature. 
On the other hand, the exigencies of a definite emotional subject 
with its fixed order of change and transformation, have served to 
retard this progress. The retention of words, conveying definite 
shades of an emotion and distinct groups of ideas, must, it is 



* I am glad to be able to speak of these works aut eigener Erfahrung^ 
as the Germans say, having recently had full opportunity of hearing them ably 
rendered in the German capital Although I went to the first performance 
decidedly prejudiced against the noisy ZukunfUmusik^ I found that after patient 
study of these operas I became so susceptible of their high dramatic beauties 
that I lost much of my relish for the older Italian opera, which began to 
appear highly unnatural. I heard from many cultivated Germans, among others 
from Professor Helmholtz, that they had undergone quite a similar change 
of opinion with respect to these operas. 
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obvious, always impede the full transformation of expression from 
the natural and concrete to the ideal and abstract. 

Let us now glance at the change which this expression has under- 
gone in instrumental music. In the independent varieties of in- 
strumental composition all reference to definite individual senti- 
ment is wanting. Tone, melodj and harmonj, with all their 
beautiful arrangements, have here a free field of development. 
And a concomitant of this development has been the transformation 
of emotional expression into the most exalted, complex, and 
abstract forms, of which the art of tone is capable. Tlie extended 
range of tone supplied bj artificial instruments, together with their 
variety of force and timbre, and the magnitude and complexity of 
structure of which this branch of music is susceptible, supply a vast 
field for the idealization of natural vocal expression, and for the 
revival, in faint pulsations, of myriads of slumbering emotional 
forces. In contrast to the first crude tentatives in song, aiming at 
nothing higher than a slightly intensified embodiment of a definite 
emotion with its attendant ideas, the complex music of the modem 
symphony appears to be a grand translation of the common vocal 
utterance of feeble men and women into a noble and sublime 
language, such as might be spoken by natures of a finer mould than 
ours, whose emotions and thoughts take grander proportions, and 
move in more orderly sequence. Under another aspect, these fine 
structures of tone seem to transcribe into abstract symbols the 
most general aspects and relations of all emotional life, and thus to 
image in vast dim outline the whole world of human feelings, not 
in detached fragments, but in the most perfect order of rise, com- 
plex development, and final subsidence in a deep satisfying rest. 

That instrumental music is capable of expressing emotion is 
illustrated by the fact that composers have again and again striven 
to make it a vehicle of definite expression. I need only refer the 
student to the later compositions of Beethoven, to the poetical 
works of Berlioz, to the descriptive music of Schumann — so happy 
in its approximations to gladsome child-moods and weird strange 
fancies — and to the Programmusik of Liszt. While there is much 
in this direction of the art that is worthy, it is easy to see that 
a frequent aiming at distinct emotional effect, must lead to the loss 
of the highest beauty of form. As I have already hinted, many 
of the devices of this emotional colouring, such as an employment 
of strange chords, abundance of staccato passages, numerous 
chromatic changes of key, and so on, are distinctly opposed to the 
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laws of regular form. Hence while admitting that instrumental 
music may faintly adumbrate definite varieties of feeling, one must 
conclude that its highest function is to suggest the more general 
aspects of our emotional life. 

It should now be possible for us to appreciate the question, so 
hotly discussed in these days, whether independent instrumental 
music, or the union of instrumental and vocal music in the opera, 
must be ranked first in assthetic merit. Herr Wagner in a series 
of eloquent works, assisted by numerous fervent disciples, has 
proclaimed the doctrine that the age of free instrumental music is 
past, and that the Music of the Future will involve the complete 
8ubordinati(m of tone to definite poetic and dramatic expression. 

In order to approach this difficult aesthetic problem, it is necessary 
to recall the conclusions arrived at in the preceding essays. If we 
wisli to estimate the whole 89sthetic value of a department of art, 
wo must take into consideration all the ingredients of pleasure it 
potentially contains. Hence we may inquire what is the relative 
power of vocal and of instrumental music with respect to sensu- 
ous, intellectual and emotional delight. 

So far ns sensuous quality is concerned, both departments appear 
to bo pretty much on the same footing. If vocal tone is the richest 
and fullest mode of clang, the articulate ingredient in song is 
decidedly unmusical. On the other hand, if artificial instruments 
cannot rival the human voice in sweetness of tone, they supply in 
their extended scale of notes, as well as in their variety of timbre, 
a valuable addition to the sensuous enjoyment of music. But 
waiving this point, and turning to the second ground of artistic 
value, we find as a result of the preceding chapter, that the highest 
beauty of melodic and harmonic structure is attained in free instru- 
mental music, where the art is unfettered by extraneous aims and 
may assume spontaneously the most impressive and lovely shapes. 
On the other hand, we observed that in vocal music, the impulse to 
realize this beauty of form is necessarily impeded. The needs of 
clear and accurate expression require, as we have seen, a certain 
order of change in the musical accompaniment^ and thus the free de- 
velopm(^nt of melodic and harmonic movement is circumscribed. 

Joining these conclusions respecting form with those of the 
present essay respecting expression, we appear to arrive at the 
following result. Vocal music, though ofi^ering a largo scope for 
artistic construction, and for the ideal transformation of emotion, 
is unfitted to realize the highest attainments of these. A constant 
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necessity in tliis branch of the art is the embodiment of some par- 
ticular sentiment with its many succeeding shades of colour and 
intensity. And this necessity serves to limit the attainment of the 
other cesthetic ends. Accordingly, vocal music is always a com- 
promise between distinct vand partially conflicting aims. However 
skilfully changes of melody and of harmony may be co-ordinated 
with changes of the passion to be depicted, it must sometimes 
happen either that the ideal beauty and grandeur of the form is 
sacrificed, or that some of the subtle developments of the passion 
want their musical expression. In enjoying a song of Schubert or 
an aria from Bon Oiovanni, one must not care to know all its verbal 
details. The music is said to perform its function if it transmits 
the most impressive phases and the ruling sentiment of the piece. 
On the other hand, in hearkening to one of Wagner's long quasi- 
recitative rhapsodies, it is the uttered emotion, colouring and sway- 
ing as it does in so masterly a way all changes of tone, that 
engages the attention and absorbs the whole mind, while the 
musical form conveys no distinct impression and leaves no trace 
behind it in the hearer's memory. Each efiect is fine and worthy, 
only they can never be perfectly reconciled and made to contribute 
to one and the same final end. Were it otherwise, we might safely 
admit that the apostles of the Zukunfismusik are right in saying that 
the age of free instrumental music is past. 

In contrast to this, instrumental music seeks, with the sacrifice 
of definite emotional expression, the highest attainable beauty of 
melodic and harmonic form, as well as the most ideal embodiment 
of generalized emotional expression. The severance of instrumental 
from vocal music seems, indeed, to be but a continuation of the 
process of transformation already commenced in the first genesis of 
music. Yociil melody disguises many of the actual phases of a 
passion, and transforms those it seeks to embody into new and 
grander shapes. Instrumental accompaniment does this in a still 
higher degree. The g^wth of independent instrumental music 
simply completes the suppression of the individual and peculiar in 
our emotional life, and the artistic elevation in its stead of the vast 
forces of emotion which lie deep down in the human soul. Woxdd 
it then be very forced reasoning if one were to conclude that instru- 
mental music is the highest and most perfect development of the 
art? 

It does not become me to offer a simple categorical answer to this 
delicate question. I am well aware of the differences of individual 
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feeling with respect to this subject. To some minds, for example, 
to that of Lessing, the emotional effects of instramental music re- 
quire distinct explanation. Such persons are dissatisfied until thej 
are able to refer every pulsation of feeling to some definite objective 
source. To other minds, again, the deepest delight of music in- 
volves this very sense of vagueness and the non-recognition of a 
definite exciting cause. Such natures realize an intense satisfaction 
in losing themselves, so to speak, in the swift current of unrecog- 
nizable emotion which sweeps over them as their ear follows the 
mystic wanderings of an orchestral movement. 

Thus in attempting to solve this 89sthetic problem, ample allow- 
ance must be made for individual and subjective differences. At 
the same time, so far as one is free to determine the point by a 
purely objective method, one may reason as follows : — Music owes 
its vitality to the play of two sets of forces, the instinct for intense 
emotional expression, and the artistic sense of tonic beauty ; and 
any form of music would seem to be justified which displays a large 
achievement in either of these directions. Hence, vocal music which 
attains the most distinct expression, and instrumental music 
which reaches the highest beauty of form, appear to be equally 
worthy. Yet it might be urged that these two aims are only to a 
certain extent separable, since the most passionate flood of tones 
requires to be controlled by laws of beautiful form, and since the 
most exquisite arrangements of tone and harmony are certain to 
whisper some tender, mysterious story of sorrow and joy. From 
this it might be reasoned that * the highest attainment of music is 
the simultaneous realization of lofty beauty of form and of deep 
emotional expression, so far as they are susceptible of attainment in 
grateful icnison. And certainly, if one must decide on an absolute 
best in music, this would appear to be it. But, if so, it seems a 
highly plausible conclusion that this highest attainable fusion of the 
two tendencies is to be found, not in the opera or any form tff word- 
bound music, but in that free development of pure tone which has 
certainly reached a beauty and a splendour of power unattainable 
by song, and which nevertheless retains, in the folds of its own 
intimate structure, abundance of force for stimulating and satisfying 
the deepest emotional cravings of the human heart. 



THE ESTHETIC ASPECTS OF 

CHARACTER. 



It may, perhaps, be assnmed that whatever be the nltimate nature of 
the Beantifal, one of the distingnishing marks of beautiful objects 
is their fitness to minister a univeral mode of deh'ght to thought- 
ful, contemplative minds. Things which please an individual mind 
because of some special and restricted relation, however beautiful 
they may be subjectivelyy lack the proper quality of objective beauty. 
Thus, for example, the association of some past pleasure with an 
object renders it beautiful only when the pleasurable experience and 
the recollection of it are common to an indefinite number of persons. 
A peasant's home is beautiful to him ; a brooklet, flowing into the 
cool shades of a copse under a hot summer sun, is objectively 
beautiful. 

Now it may be asked whether human character properly falls 
under the category of things objectively beautiful, as thus defined. It 
is evident that the aspects of a person's character which first of all 
attract our notice are those which involve close personal relations 
to ourselves. Our fellow-men, unlike the greater number of pleasing 
objects in inanimate nature, enter into special and restricted connec- 
tions with us ; and these relations might seem to disqualify them for 
affording us a proper sBsthetic gratification. It is obvious, for 
example, that a mother's delight in the attractions of her child is no 
aesthetic feeling. That a person may minister this gratification, he 
must rise to a certain level of public notice, and present qualities of 
mind, which irrespectively of their direct or indirect bearings on 
the observer, delight him as a pure object of contemplation. That 
is to say, there must be, first of all, full opportunities of observing 
and studying character, and secondly, a general and impartial 
interest in human nature, by force of which all such exhibitions of 
character will attract quiet and thoughtful attention. 

These conditions of an sesthetic interest in character, however 
completely realized to-day, belong to a very advanced state of society. 
In order that this interest may be widely diffused, the state of 
society must be favourable to a free intercourse of individuals, and 
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to a full observation of action and character. Our modem society 
provides these conditions, partly in its large area of public life, that 
is to say, in the number of individuals brought more or less under 
public observation ; partly, in the choice of society offered to each 
individual, and finally, in the extension of a person's range of life 
and action, by which a far larger number of aspects of character be- 
come presented to observation. This last condition deserves, perhaps, 
special consideration, because of the doubt expressed by certain high 
authorities, respecting the tendency of social progress to promote a 
wider individual development of character. There can be no ques- 
tion that abundant scope for free, spontaneous action is an essential 
condition of the widest diversity of character, and, consequently, of 
the fullest esthetic pleasure in the object. Thus, for example, 
excessive moral restraints may prove repressive to the free exhibition 
and enjoyment of character. In some cases, notably in the gradual 
emancipation of woman from a degrading seclusion, modem society 
has clearly enlarged the boundaries of individual spontaneity ; and 
it is to be hoped that, in spit« of the disposftion of multitudes to 
tyrannize over minorities, there will be an increasing estimate of tho 
value of individual liberty, not only because it is essential to the 
happiness of the subject himself, but also because it is the condition 
of an enlarged SBsthetic enjoyment. 

There seem' to be two principal mental conditions of a general 
impartial interest in human character; namely, previous moral 
culture with its accompanying enlargement of sympathy; and 
secondly, a certain development of intellectual curiosity. The 
necessity of the former influence will at once be recognized. Tho 
strongest mental impulse to a transference of our attention, from 
our immediate selves to our fellow-men, is sympathy. When this 
feeling is but slightly developed, as in a tribe whose pnly code of 
morals is fidelity to its chief and hostility to all outside, there is 
clearly no scope for a disinterested contemplation of character. And 
it must be admitted that even to-day national prejudice greatly 
circumscribes our aesthetic vision. Many a curious and charming 
trait of character is probably hidden in races and societies which 
still remain under the ban of antipathy of the civilized world. 

The other chief psychological force in the production of this 
interest in character is of an intellectual kind. First of all, it is 
obvious that the mind must be capable of distinguishing between 
the inner and the outer aspects of human nature. So long as a 
person is incapable of thinking steadily of mental, as distinguished 
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from bodily qualities, he will obviously be unable to appreciate 
any of the proper aspects of character. It is known that this 
capability of making mind a distinct object of thought is a late 
acquirement in human progress. This fact seems to be clearly 
shown in the growth of language, since all the terms denoting mental 
processes, such as "thinking," "desiring," etc., were originally bor- 
rowed from material phenomena. Accordingly, one finds that in all 
primitive aesthetic conceptions of human nature bodily attractions 
received the greatest attention, and of moral qualities those which 
habitually display themselves in striking objective shape, such as 
courage.* Even now but few of us discriminate suflBciently to 
estimate ingredients of character purely as mental qualities, neglect- 
ing the associated aspects which belong to their bodily expression. 
While we are all apt to see in a movement of face the beauty 
of an expressed feeling^ wo tend, by a reverse process, to discover 
in certain mental qualities the charm of their physical embodiment. 

The intellectual conditions of this aesthetic contemplation of 
character involve, in the second place, a certain amount of curiosity 
with respect to the facts of human nature. Such a direction of the 
intellectual activity will, it is evident, be favoured by the force 
of human sympathy. The more one is disposed to enter into the 
feelings of others, the more closely will he attend to the manifesta- 
tions of these feelings. Yet this curiosity implies something more 
than a moral force. Its chief ingredient is what one may call the 
psychological interest, that is to say, a special disposition to concen- 
trate attention upon the subjective facts of human nature. We are 
all familiar with a type of mind which is strongly predisposed to 
note, classify and account for the actions and feelings of others ; 
nor does this taste depend on a special psychological culture. Its 
characteristic element, in addition to a quickness of sympathy, may 
perhaps be defined as a certain liveliness of subjective imagination, 
by force of which the most unfamiliar phases of human feeling 
become comprehended. Whatever its precise nature, this impulse 
is obviously a late growth of the human mind, and even to-day 
exists in a high degree in but a comparatively small number of 
persons. How closely this psychological curiosity is related to the 
proper aesthetic interest in character, which we are here consider- 
ing, will frequently be illustrated in the course of this essay. 

^ No donbt one reason why this quality was so early erected into an aesihetio 
quality is that it ranked high in the primitiTe codes of morality. 
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Sach, then, appear to be the chief social circnmBtances which 
favour the direction of the aesthetic activities to the special object of 
human character, and the fundamental mental qualities which are 
presupposed in this interest. Keeping these in view, we shall be 
the better able to enter upon an analysis of this interest into its 
various elements, inasmuch as we shall avoid the error of supposing 
that the several varieties of emotional susceptibility discussed are 
universal ingredients of the human mind. 

The study of the elements which make up this a)sthetic interest 
in human nature will involve two distinct inquiries. First of all 
I shall seek, in the present essay, to determine and classify its com- 
ponent parts, and to reduce them to th^ir simplest psychological 
principles, suggesting, here and there, their mutual relations, so far 
as they tend to support or to oppose one another. As a sequel to 
this psychological study, I shall examine, in a second paper, the 
precise modes in which the various aasthetic aspects of character 
enter into the ideal creations of Art, more especially those of the 
Drama and the Romance. 

In looking at the qualities of human character which attract our 
assthctic contemplation, we notice that, while some are features com- 
mon to mind and to external nature, others are peculiar to the 
former. Thus, for example, when we speak of a harmonious cha- 
racter, or of a rare moral trait, we are using terms which are equally 
applicable to the sights and sounds of the outer world. Sometimes 
this application to mental qualities of terms borrowed from mate- 
rial phenomena may be explained by the fact of the intimate con- 
nection of mind and body. When, for instance, we call a will 
robust, or an emotion quiet, we are pointing, unconsciously perhaps, 
to the active and visible results of the one, and to the vocal expres- 
sion of the other. On the other hand, many of these modes of 
describing character imply the fact that mental and material phe- 
nomena present like aasthetic aspects, and this truth will be abun- 
dantly illustrated in the course of our inquiry. 

If we look at human nature as a whole, and in its contrast 
to the material world, we find it presenting a peculiar interest of its 
own, which I may best describe, perhaps, as the charm of conscious 
life.* While many of the aspects of the external world are a matter 

^ It is evident that the lower animals awaken some degree of this same 
interest ; only, being farther removed from us, and less capable of expressing to 
us their feelings, they present maoh less of the proper charm of mind than our 
fellow-men. 
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of indifference to the majority of mankind, and only attract the atten- 
tion of the natnralist, we may say that all presentations of human 
life and character are fitted to be a subject of general interest. The 
faint germs, indeed, of this special interest in the displays of con- 
scions mind may be found among the most uncivilized races, and 
even among the very young. Stories of human adventure and of 
emotional life will often interest those to whom descriptions of 
external nature prove tedious. The true development of this inte- 
rest, however, is to be looked for in the educated adult. To a man 
trained to a fair amount of sympathy and of observation, every new 
instance of individual life, whether real or fictitious, will have a 
certain unique attraction. This universal attractiveness of human 
nature as a subject of observation has been expressed in many 
well-known aphorisms, from which it may be sufficient to select the 
words Goethe puts into the mouth of his hero Wilhelm Meister : 
" Man is the most interesting thing to man, and ought, perhaps, 
alone to interest him." • 

The causes of this interest are almost too obvious to require 
namiDg, though they may not have been fully analyzed. It is not 
necessary, in order to explain our knowledge of each other, to 
assume any intuitive belief in the existence of minds besides our 
own. The objective sign, pre-eminently vocal sound, is the com- 
mon meeting-point of our own and others* consciousness. A little 
attention to the process here involved will perhaps serve to bring 
into clearer light the peculiar attraction of human nature as an 
object of contemplation. 

The first and most conspicuous feature of the process is, that our 
impressions of others* feelings are always interpreted in terms of our 
own. The movement or sound that conveys to us some element of 
another's consciousness does so by calling up the idea of a feeling 
we ourselves have experienced. And in this ^t lies, of course, 
the main interest. Whatever comes into this close mysterious con- 
nection with our own sentient life has all the borrowed interest of 
this life itself. But this is not the whole of the effect produced. 
The mind derives a positive pleasure from every new discovery of 
resemblance ; and this pleasure is heightened in cases where the 
resemblance presents itself partially disguised in the midst of diver- 
sity. All of us, perhaps, have experienced a strange shock as we 
discovered a rough image of a human face in a beetUng crag. 

^ Wilhelm Mei8ter*$ Lehrjakre, Baoh L, Cap. 4. 
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Now, the knowledge of another's mind is emphatically a conscious- 
ness of something familiar amid much that is strange. The gnlf 
which separates another's inner life from our own is a vast and 
impassable one. However eagerly we may try to penetrate into the 
fall conscious life of another mind, we find at the end that wo have 
only dimly espied a remote and obscure world. Now it is this 
recognition of something like our own conscious self, yet so widely 
sundered from it, which gives something of their exquisite delight 
to the interchanges of feeling even of mature men and women.* 
This interest, moreover, is not dependent on the nature of the feel- 
ings participated in. It is at the basis of sympathy with another's 
joys and griefs, but it includes as well the tendency of the indi- 
vidual mind to enter into the feelings of another which are neither 
pleasurable nor painful, and even into his calm and passionless 
thoughts. It is a striking instance of the great law of harmony 
that rules through the whole of our emotional life. To discover 
that another mind has shared in some subtle feeling which one 
had imagined to be peculiarly his own, or that it has been visited 
by the same strange thought or parsing fancy which had impressed 
his own mind, gives to* a sympathetic mind one of its choicest 
delights. 

This fundamental /act will, one thinks, if properly understood, 
throw a valuable light on the whole of our sBsthetio interest in 
human nature. It may be viewed, moreover, under two aspects. 
First of all, it involves a purely sympathetic process, that is, the 
self-projection, so to speak, of a mind into another mind, so as to 
realize in vivid imagination its hidden feelings.. By means of this 
sympathetic activity there is added a new zone, so to speak, of ideal 
life to the narrow circle of our immediate individual experience. 
But this act of losing one's self in another's consciousness is never 
the whole of the mental process in the contemplation of character. 
For the exhibited feeling is, strictly speaking, always, in somo 
measure, an unknown quantity. Although we commonly imagino 
that we interpret the thoughts and desires of others as easily as our 
own, this siipposition is far from accurate. We customarily inter- 
pret just so much of another's feelings as is of immediate practical 
interest for the guidance of our conduct. Yet, over and above this 
known quantity, there remain fine shades of emotion and thought 

^ Goethe says sometirhere : ** Man weits er$t dan nuLti Ut, wenn man neh in 
Andem vHederfindet,** 
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which we cannot determine. And further, when the type of cha- 
i-acter we are observing is one far removed from our own, through 
difference of natural temperament or of culture, we are frequently 
called on to read a class of sentiments or ideas, of which we have 
no individual experience. Now it might at first sight appear, that 
these barriers to sympathetic interest in one's fellow- creatures 
would be a cause of pain to the observer. But although these 
limits do, no doubt, occasion pain to a highly sympathetic mind, 
they become, in another way, the source of a renewed pleasure. 
This element of gratification is due to the stimulation now given 
to curiosity and imagination. First of all, there is a pleasant feel- 
ing of exhilaration which accompanies the activities of the intel- 
lect in seeking to understand the mind of another, though this 
gratification, as we shall presently see, may be counteracted when 
the character becomes too intricate and obscure. Secondly, there 
is a distinct ingredient of pleasure attending the play of the ima- 
gination, when it fills up, in fanciful conception, from the mind's 
stores of recollection, the unknown regions of another's mind. 

These intellectual pleasures, though distinct from the gratifica- 
tion which attends a participation in another's feeling, co-operate 
with it, and indeed really spring out of it. We have now to note 
how the sympathetic impulse exhausts itself, so to speak, giving 
way to quite other modes of mental activity. It is obvious that, 
when we contemplate a character, we are not merely projecting 
ourselves in fancy into another's consciousness. While we are con- 
scious of a certain sudden approximation of another's mind to our 
own, the very recognition of this fact implies, at the same time, a 
discrimination of the two personalities, and a perception of the 
objectivity of the other mind in relation to our own. In the most 
intimate communion of minds, we are always distinctly aware of 
this duality of mental existence. The consequence of this is that in 
our aasthetic observation of hnman character there is an alternating 
attitude of mind, according as we tend to realize subjectively the 
feeling which presents itself, or to regard and contemplate it 
objectively. It is evident that we only distinctly appreciate an- 
other's character, in so far as we fall into the latter mental attitude. 
To judge a character as noble or dignified, simple or graceful, in- 
volves, it is clear, a recognition of its distinct existence, as well as 
of some of its relations to other and similar existences. At the 
same time, the proper sympathetic interest of the mind in all dis- 
plays of human feeling enters very fully into its SDsthetic apprecia- 
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tions of character. Accordingly, we may seek to discuss separately 
those attractions of character which appeal chiefly to the sympa- 
thetic activities, and those which gratify mainly tlirongh the ac- 
tivities of objective contemplation. 

There are some attributes of human nature which appear to 
correspond pretty equally to both of the activities just mentioned. 
As an example of these, I would select Clearness or Transparency of 
character. I have remarked that the limits to our knowledge of 
others* minds, while they may sometimes cause a feeling of re- 
straint, are more frequently the occasion of a new imaginative 
pleasure. But this does not imply that obscurity of character, in 
all its degrees, is a)sthetically valuable. For, first of all, a certain 
measure of clearness in the expression of thought and feeling is a 
condition, both of sympathetic participation in these, and of a more 
intellectual appreciation of them. Hence the peculiar charm that 
belongs to all simple and frank natures. Perhaps this transparency 
of nature supplies a higher gratification to our sympathetic, than to 
our perceptive activities. A character too naked to view does not 
ofier a sufficient stimulus to the intellectual powers. On the other 
hand, great candour of mind, and great freedom in the expression of 
feeling, supply a valuable condition for the quick, vibrating move- 
ments of sympathetic imagination. 

Another aspect of character which appears to correspond both to 
the sympathetic and to the intellectual impulses, is Quantity of 
nature. The fuller and richer a mind is in all the elements of idea, 
feeling, and purpose, the greater area it offers, both for the intellect- 
ual discovery of interesting phases and relations, and for the activi- 
ties of a lively sympathy. Not only so, but when a nature presents 
an unwonted measure of this fulness, it may become an interesting 
object solely on this ground. The special source of the charm in 
this instance appears to be a large addition to the observer's in- 
dividual feeling, through the ample gratification of the sympathetic 
instinct. Such minds appear to present an exhilarating stimulus to 
quiet sympathetic observation, and to extend the narrow bounds of 
the observer's personal conscious life, by revealing to him a large 
variety of conceivable emotional experiences, which the events of 
his own individual history would not have afforded him. As a 
striking example of this effect of quantity or intensity of human 
nature, I may select the quick, emotional temperament, when ac- 
companied by an active imagination and ample flow of ideas. 
Apart from the charm of the external movements which accom- 
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pany great liveliness of mind, the very fulness of the revealed 
conseiOnsness is an engaging object of contemplation. This in- 
terest, moreover, does not depend on the quality of the emotion 
exhibited, as pleasurable or painful, but it belongs alike to all 
varieties of exuberant feeling. When the play of feeling is least 
fettered by conventional restraints, it affords the surest form of 
this delight. It attaches itself, too, to all forms of active excite- 
ment, and is one chief ingredient in the pleasure which we derive 
from the spectacle of lively and vigorous youth. Such active natures 
interest us, further, through the scope they offer for imagination 
and sympathetic anticipation. In watching the varied activities of 
a lively, mobile lad, we derive a pleasure from tracing out in an- 
ticipation the many successive phases of his impulses and move- 
ments. In opposition to feeling and active impulse, intellectual 
activity has, for the most part, but little external impressiveness, 
and consequently is a less engaging object of contemplation. 
Lively fancy, that is, a certcdn rapidity of thought sustained by 
quick pulsations of feeling, is no doubt highly impressive. Indeed, 
whenever thought is directed to external objects, and manifests a 
certain vigour and velocity of movement, especially if it take the 
form of a quickness of sympathetic insight, it may become an 
attractive object. Even the spectacle of silent 'thought, as one sees 
it, for example, in the statue of the Beading Girl, may by its ele- 
ment of mystery stimulate an imaginative activity. At the same 
time it must be admitted, that the predominaifce of thought over 
feeling and action in a character serves to render it too self-con- 
tained and occult an object, and to disqualify it for affording a 
high degree of sympathetic interest. 

We may now consider some of the special attractions of charac- 
ter which arise out of this process of sympathetic participation. 
One of the most striking of these, perhaps, is to be found in the 
89sthetic charm of all Joyous aspects of human nature. It fol- 
lows from our conception of this ideal participation, that when 
a person witnesses the manifestation of a pleasurable feeling in 
another, he re-experiences, in an ideal form, some element of his 
own happiness ; that is to say, his perception of another's joy is in 
itself a consciousness of joy. No doubt the first effect may be 
counteracted by subsequent reflection, as when one is displeased at 
the sight of an undeserving person's happiness ; yet this fact does 
not disprove the tendency of the sympathetic impulse to rejoice in 
view of another's joy. For this reason the expression of painful 
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feeling is diHConrngcd in refined society. It is looked npon as a 
|)oint of good breeding, n^t only to hide all signs of annoyance, 
mortification, and constraint, but also to assume a uniform cheerful- 
ness of manner. Even the charm of a benevolent action loses 
Kometbing, if it is unaccompanied by the signs of glad spontaneity. 
Further, a person is commonly esteemed an interesting object if he 
is largely susceptible of pleasurable impression. It is probable 
that the special aasthetic charm of some types of character reposes 
in' part on a natural joy ousness of temperament. While we derive 
pleasure from witnessing the acquired habit of suppressing the 
signs of pain and of expressing pleasurable feeling, we experience 
a much greater enjoyment in view of a natural and perfectly spon- 
taneous disposition to gladness. The absence of everything like 
artificial restraint renders the spectacle a more perfect form of 
])leasurc. Who has not felt the special charm which invests a 
happy, buoyant nature, ready to forget a pain and to dwell in the 
sunshine of content and hope? And who has not discovered a 
wonderful beauty in this joyous disposition conserved amid the 
ruins of a wrinkled old age, which it lights up with a serene smile P 
Hence we find that art has selected, as the permanent mental aspect 
of her gods and heroes, a deep, quiet gladness ; and of these re- 
presentations, the Greek Apollo "whose bright eye lends bright- 
ness, and never yet saw a shadow,'* will probably always remain 
first in the order of beauty.* 

Such, then, are some of the principal attractions of character, 
which depend on the mind*s ability to enter into a feeling of 
another through the medium of its outward expression. We may 
now pass to the consideration of that much larger order of aesthe- 
tic aspects of human nature which are mainly due, not to this play 
of sympathy, but to a certain measure of Intellectual activity. The 
amount of this perceptive activity may vary considerably in the 
several classes of essthctic appreciation. Sometimes, the pleasure 
afibrded by a character requires very fine discrimination, and subtle 
processes of thought, as in many of the more refined impressions of 
art. At oilier times, the gratification follows instantaneously the 
observation of an obvious feature of character; and on this efiect 

* Mr. Carlyle has brought out this aspect of character in his Life of Sterling, 
So thoroughly " joyful, light and hoping a nature " was his, that even his re- 
ligious feelings seemed to lack the element of terror. Next to this elasticity of 
spirit, the great charm of Sterling's character appears to have been his 
abundance of nature, his ''infinite susceptiTity." 
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depends the principal attraction of character for the less cultivated 
order of mind. 

Beginning with the latter and simpler order of assthetio percep- 
tion, I may select, as a first example, those gratifications which 
arise from a recognition of the Amiable sides of human nature. 
The feeling of tenderness or love, in its widest sense, which is one of 
the most elementary of human sentiments, attaches itselt' in a special 
manner to our fellow-creatures, and is not directly evoked by uncon- 
scious material objects. We bestow the strongest degrees of this 
sentiment on a few persons only, who hold peculiarly intimate rela- 
tions with us. Yet when the emotion is highly developed, it may 
be called forth in a quiet ideal activity by the mere spectacle of 
certain aspects of human nature. All the features of character 
which habitually excite this agreeable emotion come by association 
to wear the aspect of loveliness, and thus attain a new value for 
our sBsthetic sensibilities.* Accordingly one finds that the amiable 
qualities of character have played a very conspicuous part in all the 
lighter and more popular varieties of fiction. This emotion may be 
called into activity, not only by external beauty, but also by proper 
mental qualities. Thus, for example, all manifestations of the joyous 
temperament are apt to excite ideal pulsations of tender regard. 
Every such radiation of gladness from a human mind appears to 
act, like a direct personal kindness, in prompting the beholder to a 
reciprocation of the delight received. Similarly, too, those moral 
excellences which distinctly imply a disposition to increase the 
pleasure of others, such as a spirit of self-sacrifice and a readiness to 
sympathise with others, call forth a mode of this emotional response 
in an observer. The feeling, further, may be awakened by the spec- 
tacle of pain in a fellow-creature, when, as a pleasurable emotion, it 
serves to soften the sympathetic pang which the witnessed suffering 
evokes. In this form of Pity, the sentiment of tender regard fills 
an important place in poetry and fiction. When the suffering exists 
only in possibility, and is faintly suggested by association, the senti- 
ment of compassion combines with other pleasurable impressions in 
producing a very subtle mode of delight. Thus, the spectacle of 
untried innocence in youthful natures affords, along with the enjoy- 



* Mr. Mill, in his famous essay on Bentham, distingaishes the lovable as a 
third aspect of actions co-ordinate with the lesthetic and the moral. But 
according to our present conception of ssthetio quality this separation is 
scarcely justifiable. 

8 
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ment dne to a recognition of a fresh, unblemiflbed nature, an ad- 
ditional delight through the dim perception of the pathetic aspect 
of the object, through a faint realization of future exposures to an 
environment too harsh for its frail powers. A Very true and delicate 
expression of this feeling may be found in Heine's exquisite song, 

beginning : — 

'*Da bist wie eine Blame." 

It may well seem an anomaly to refer, under the assthetic aspects 
of character, to those qualities which awaken the very opposite 
sentiment of tenderness, namely, Animosity. This attribute of 
human nature appears to carry in its very name the mark of its 
banishment from the pleasing region of aesthetics ; and it is no 
doubt true, that in actual life the exhibition of hateful qualities of 
mind is, in the majority of cases, more painful than interesting. 
Nevertheless, as we find that these attributes of human nature 
have been freely employed in the artistic construction of charac- 
ter, we need to inquire into the exact nature of the mental effect 
which they are fitted to produce. First of all, then, it is evident that 
any feature of character which excites a sentiment of antipathy must* 
in some way offend our sensibility. The most common form of 
this offence is the injury of our moral and aasthotic feelings, such 
as our sense of right, and our feeling for fitness and naturalness. 
This first element of the impression is obviously anti-SBsthetic, 
since it involves a distinct feeling of pain. Nevertheless, provided 
this painful aspect of a hateful quality does not wholly absorb the 
attention of the observer, its effect on the whole impression may be 
more than compensated for by other and more interesting aspects. 
It may be said that in looking on such a moral quality the mind 
of the observer supplies a solvent for the first painful impres- 
sion. This neutralizing influence resides in the pleasurable emo- 
tional stimulation which accompanies the impulses of animosity and 
antipathy. When we have been annoyed by the disclosure of some 
repulsive side of human nature, we feel a strange, fascinating in- 
terest in the subject of these attributes. A nascent impulse of re- 
taliation compensates us for the momentary pain ; and our attention 
is fixed on the hateful object as a source of special interest. It 
is this impressive and detaining force in what is hateful that gives 
the more repulsive sides of character their aasthetic value in art. 
Even if the susceptibility to malevolent gratification is destined to 
die out with the progress of the race, one has to recognize its 
marked influence on all past productions of art. 
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The two orders of gratification which we hare just considered 
have little of the proper sesthetic qoality ; for they do not arise in 
the mind of an observer through pnrely disinterested contemplation, 
but rather through a vagae conscionsness of some personal relation 
to the object. In the perceptions we are now about to examine, 
these personal and egoistic suggestions are less conspicuous, and 
the gratification is due to a calm objective estimation of the cha- 
racter in itself, and apart from any peculiar relation to the per- 
cipient subject 

Of these more purely contemplative gratifications, the most simple 
is that of Novelty or Rarity of character. I have hitherto assumed 
that the mental quality which gratifies the spectator, has a certain 
degree of freshness and unfamiliarity. The attributes of character 
which betray themselves most frequently in our e very-day experi- 
ence tend to become commonplace and unimpressive. It is only in 
so far as they present some new aspect or shade of intensity that 
they produce any deep aesthetic efiect. Furfcher, this element of 
rarity is not only a condition of all sesthetic pleasure, but may be- 
come the exclusive source of such a gratification. That is to say, 
a feature of character may acquire an sesthetic value by the mere 
force of its rarity. In these cases the pleasure of the spectacle may 
be referred to the emotional stimulation, that is, to the elating efiect 
on the mind of all intense impressions. With the progress of know- 
ledge, the region of the impressive and startling becomes more and 
more circumscribed, and consequently this enjoyment does not be- 
long to the highest class of sesthetic gi-atifications. There appear 
to be three chief conditions necessary to the resJization of the more 
refined variety of the pleasures of wonder. First of all, the rarity 
of the wonderful quality should not be too apparent, but should 
betray itself as something hidden from superficial reflection. A 
very obvious instance of a rare quality, as that of extraordinary 
muscular energy or of a prodigious memory, has too momentary 
an efiect on a thoughtful mind, to supply any considerable enjoy- 
ment. Secondly, a cultivated observer will scarcely derive any 
appreciable amount of pleasure from the mere rarity of a character 
or quality, except this possess some intrinsic value for his other 
sensibilities ; as, for example, the sentiment of moral admiration or 
the feeling of the ludicrous. Finally, in order that a rare exhibition 
of character may afibrd pleasure to a thoughtful mind, it must not 
appear to conflict with any general laws of human nature. The 
progress of culture not only narrows the field of wonder, but also 
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alters the quality of the sentimeDt. As the hnman mind grows 
familiar with the aniversal presence of order and certainty, the 
cmde, hlauk amazement of ignorance becomes transmuted into a 
less disturbing recognition of novelty, contrast, and endless variety. 
And it is under these aspects that human character ministers the 
pleasure of novelty in the higher eesthetio perceptions. 

The feeling which enters into the appreciation of individuality of 
character will be more fully illustrated presently. For the present 
we will confine our attention to the modes in which a sentiment of 
wonder enters into, and blends with, other gratifications derivable 
from the manifestations of human character. 

First of all, then, if the singular quality of character be otherwise 
indiff*erent, having no value for our ethical feeling, or our sentiment 
of beauty, it can have but little interest for the cultivated mind. 
It may indeed readily assume the aspect of the grotesque, and gratify 
the sentiment of the ludicrous ; yet it will do this, in the case of a 
thoughtful mind, by virtue, not of its rarity, but of its attendant 
circumstances and their suggestions. When, however, the rare 
mental quality, or rare degree of a mental quality, is in itself good 
and valuable, either morally or sdsthetically, the natural disposition 
to wonder contributes an appreciable element of pleasure to the 
resulting impression. The sentiment in these cases is partly dis- 
guised in the delight which is called up by the sight of the valuable 
quality ; while the clearly perceived worth of the wonderful feature 
appears to justify the emotion, i*aising it above an unthinking 
astonishment. 

This compound sentiment falls into one of two varieties, accord- 
ing as the striking feature impresses us by its qualitative, or by its 
quantitative, value. In the former case, we experience a sentiment 
of Admiration, in its narrower sense ; in the latter instance, we ex- 
perience the feeling of Awe before the sublime. The former of these 
may be illustrated in the effects of all the rarer examples of the 
virtuous, lovable, and graceful aspects of character. All uncommon 
degrees of these qualities, and all rare combinations of them in in- 
dividuals, have something of the dignity of the admirable. 

When the striking aspect of the worthy attribute is rather its 
quantity than its quality, the emotion of wonder passes into the 
peculiar feehng of the Sublime. The exact nature of this sentiment 
does not appear, as yet, to have been adequately explained. In 
many cases, no doubt, as Professor Bain says, the effect of sublimity 
may be refeirred to a sympathetic feeling, in the observer*s mind, of 
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the power displayed in the sublime object or quality. At the same 
time, some aspects of character are called sublime, which appear to 
have no direct reference to power, physical or moral. Thus for ex- 
ample, an abundance of benevolent feeling, embracing a vast number 
of objects, or the coexistence of a large number of virtues in the 
same individual, would seem to give a certain sublimity to a 
character. It appears possible to refer a part of this effect, which 
is common to all displays of the vast and indefinite, to a transformed 
relic of primitive wonder. This feeling is the emotional agitation 
of a mind in presence of the unknown, and is liable to be suppressed 
by the activities of a growing intellect. Now, in proportion as the 
object, whether material or spiritual, is of vast dimensions, the 
energies of the understanding are inadequate to compass all its 
aspects in one simple and simultaneous perception. Hence that 
vague sense of intellectual defeat and of momentary prostration, to 
which most writers, including Kant and Hamilton, have referred all 
varieties of this sentiment. If this be so, one may say that the 
sublime in human character (** intensive sublimity," according to 
Hamilton) owes its impressiveness, now to a feeling of elation, now 
to a transformed feeling of awe in presence of the unknown. 

We may now be able to discuss the question, how far rarity 
invests an intrinsically repulsive trait of character with an sssthetic 
value. First of all, then, it seems generally admitted • that when 
such a quality presents vast dimensions, it *may afford the proper 
enjoyment of sublimity. Examples of a really hateful moral 
quality becoming thus impressive are afforded by some of the most 
appalling forms of crime, which reveal a deep-penetrating and wide- 
spreading corruption of moral nature. The inscrutable darkness of 
an utterly bad nature, the vast region of unfamiliar ideas and 
passions which it seems to disclose, together with its indefinite 
capabilities of destructive action, combine to render extraordinary 
criminality an object of a deep and vague emotion, which seems in 
part an incipient terror, in part a natural wonder before the vast 
and unfamiliar. It is not always the power displayed by such a 
nature, that so profoundly stirs our mind. The same force of 
intellect and will, employed in more natural and familiar fields of 
action, would not inspire the same quality of emotion. This senti- 
ment appears to be connected with the remoteness of the con- 
templated nature from ordinary humanity, and with the mystery 
which thus enshrouds its profound recesses. At the same time one 
cannot but see, that all these aspects of human nature have but a 
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secondary SBsthetic value. The mingled sentiment of wonder and 
terror which they most powerfully awake is very apt to be oppres- 
sive ; while, in any case, the violence done to our moral sensibility 
and to our feeling for the natural must greatly detract from the 
easthetic pleasure. The principal reason, therefore, for the occa- 
sional introdttction of such human monstrosities in art, seems to be 
that they are fitted to excite that abiding interest in personality on 
which so much of the effect of story depends. 

The influence of novelty may be traced in the effects of the 
Ludicrous and the Comical in character, just as easily as in those of 
the sublime. That a certain degree of unfamiliarity characterizes 
every laughable trait, will at once be recognized. Nor does the 
element of surprise appear to constitute in these effects, as it does in 
our impressions of the lovable and the harmonious, simply a uni- 
versal condition of our mental impressions. It seems rather to enter 
into the very essence of the characteristic effect. It is certain that 
young children and the uncultivated laugh at most things which 
are unfamiliar and exceptional, provided they present no terrible or 
other painful aspect. In their case, then, the gratifications of 
wonder and laughter are very oiosely connected. One finds too that 
a sudden transition from one impression to its opposite is apt to bo 
ludicrous, provided no painful feeling is at the same time occa- 
sioned. These facts seem to show, that the exhilarating shock of 
surprise is one source of this gratification. Accordingly we find 
that the more popular comedy is able to raise a laugh by repre- 
senting any oddity of costume or nationality, as well as any incon- 
sistent freak of individual character. At the same time, one must 
admit that very many varieties of the ludicrous owe their peculiar 
effect, not so much to their unfamiliar and stimulating character, as 
to accompanying suggestions of littleness, nnworthiness, and loss 
of dignity. The explanation of this process is to be found, according 
to many writers, ancient and modem, in the indirect production in 
the observer's mind of a grateful feeling of exaltation. It appears 
to be fairly certain, not only that laughter is a concomitant of 
brutality and cruelty among uncivilized races and children, but that 
even in the case of the more refined and benevolent it is apt to ac- 
company the recognition of any slight loss of dignity in another, 
when this loss does not evoke other and painful feelings.* 



* Mr. Bain reoognizes both of these inflnenoes in laughter. Onlj he eeems to 
regard the latter as a joyons sense of relief after oonstraint, and not as ths 
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T'irst of all it may be noticed, in reference to the inflaence of the 
Odd and Exceptional, that increased intelligence leads one to jadge 
individual facts in their relation to classes of facts. In this manner, 
a thoughtful observer learns to regard every feature of a human 
mind in relation either to some general type of character, or to the 
whole combination of qualities which makes up that particular 
nature. As a result of this, what is simply odd and exceptional to 
the inconsiderate, appears to the cultivated observer to fall into its 
right place, as a natural element of character. It is the less 
obvious points of idiosyncrasy, the hidden nooks and crannies of 
individuality, which afford to the cultivated something of that 
sudden amusement which every unwonted spectacle is apt to beget 
in the more childish class of intelligence. In other cases, the 
surprising effect is due not to the unfamiliarity of the feature, but 
to its contrast with the rest of the individual character. Although 
apparent contradictions in character must necessarily pain a 
thoughtful observer, and moral inequalities must offend his sense of 
worth, any harmless contrast of mental feature, such as an incon- 
gruity of sentiment, may, not only as a slightly demeaning foible, 
but also as a source of surprise, awaken a feeling of hilarity. 

Turning now to the effects of the Low and Unworthy, one may say 
that all such qualities of character, provided they do not strike one 
as injurious, have a certain ludicrous colouring, which easily fits 
them for the broader and more popular comedy. A high cultivation 
of taste disqualifies the mind for many of these cruder gratifications, 
both by rendering moral sensibility more acute, and by creating an 
intellectual desire for the unobtrusive and subtle. When, however, 
a vulgar trait is not thrust forward too violently, but rather sug- 
gested, and especially when it receives an appearance of naturalness 
from its conformity to the ruling characteristics of a class, it may 
afford a considerable gratification. Yet it must be conceded that 
culture tends greatly to narrow the capacity for enjoying such por- 
traitures of the lower and more animal side of human nature as that 
of Falstaff, however well executed it may be. 

It remains, therefore, to inquire how the ludicrous effect of the 
low and unworthy in the more cultivated order of SBsthetic judg- 
ments becomes transformed into an apparently new sentiment. As 
we have already seen, a bare blemish of character is, to a morally 

direct efifeot of a pleasurable stimulation. Mr. Spencer's theory appears to 
ignore the former, and to refer all laughter to a sadden diyersion of nerrous 
energy into a new ehanneL 
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Bensitive mind, too painful an object to excite the pleasnrable 
impnlfle of laughter. How, then, it maj be asked, is it possible 
to afford snch a mind the proper enjoyment of the ladicrons P In 
order to answer this question we most consider the several derices 
by which the mean aspect of an action or a qoality may be toned 
down, so to speak, and partially dutgnised. It is no inconsistency 
to assert that the essence of the ladicrons is the triumphant feeling 
of the spectator over the degradation of its object, and yet to admit 
that the most exquisite forms of the pleasure are to be found when 
this degradation is most trivial and least palpable to direct obser- 
vation. For though a great meanness may awaken moral contempt, 
it does not follow that a slight meanness will do so. And a degree 
of meanness which is too microscopic to affect the august moral 
sentiment may appreciably affect the risible susceptibilities. Further, 
when the disgraceful trait is greatly disguised, it supplies a 
pleasurable stimulus to the imagination and intellect, the activity 
of which is a condition of all higher aesthetic pleasure. 

First of all, then, the laughable quality may be freed from its too 
deg^rading suggestions by the close proximity of some counterbalancing 
excellence. Thus, for example, the harmless foibles of a truly 
admirable character are felt to be a legitimate object of laughter. 
The presence of a worthy trait not only satisfies the moral needs of 
the observer, but affords just that sharp contrast which, as I have 
remarked, appears to be essential to gonial outbursts of merriment. 
It is worthy of remark, farther, that these juxtapositions of the 
exalted and the commonplace may be made to satisfy, not only our 
moral feelings, but also our sense of naturalness. A wide and just 
knowledge of human nature familiarizes us with the coexistence of 
minor defects with every variety of moral excellence. As will be seen 
more fully presently, observation so accustoms us to the sight of 
those contrasts, that we I cam to expect some sign of incompleteness 
in every new instance of dignified character. 

Again, the blunt edge of the degrading in the ludicrous dis- 
appears, whenever the mean quality coexists with other qualities 
which appeal to kindly sentiment of the beholder. As examples of 
tin's process, I may refer to the amusement afforded by many forms 
of trivial and gay-hearted character, and to the peculiar emotional 
impression which is 'produced by a fusion of the ludicrous and the 
pathetic aspects of character. In the former instance, one is 
frequently aware of a faint moral contempt and of a proper impulse 
of laughter at the unworthiness of the object; but, for the most 
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part, the former feeling is checked, and the latter rendered more 
mellow, bj a Bjmpathetic gladness with the gaiety one witnesses. 
The sight of this light-heartedness awakens an impulse of tenderness 
in the observer's mind, which blends with and transforms the colder 
variety of hilarity, and this mingled sentiment invests the contem- 
plated person with a very exquisite charm. It is this emotion 
which is called forth by all the lighter and gayer figures of comedy, 
whose airy joviality seems to free them from the moral restraints of 
earth, and whom, for the sake of their perennial flow of hilarity, 
one is only too ready to excuse from the possession of more serious 
qualities. 

This blending of the feeling of the ludicrous with a pathetic 
sentiment gives rise to one of the best recognized varieties of 
Humour. In this emotional effect, the characteristic element is the 
rapid alternation and harmonious balance of an impulse of pure 
laughter, with a gentle feeling of pity for the object. Although 
the coarser forms of ridicule, as undisguised exultations of power, 
are clearly incompatible with compassion in any shape, its more 
refined varieties, which are called forth by insignificant blemishes 
and harmless oddities, easily coalesce with a tender feeling. 
There are many instances in which the contemplated weakness 
seems equally suggestive of pity and of laughter. In these cases 
the laughter of power is at once, checked, and partly suppressed, by 
the feeling of pity which is simultaneously called up by a closely 
connected view of the object. Such comico-pathetic objects lie 
midway, between the region of pure comedy and that of pathetic 
tragedy. 

The noteworthy circumstance here is, that two feelings, so unlike 
as laughter and pity, are capable of a harmonious and agreeable 
proximity in consciousness, and that they do not rather produce a 
painful sense of discordance. This same difficulty applies, indeed, 
to the feeling which is excited by some ludicrous trait lying amid 
other admirable qualities ; for admiration appears just as antago- 
nistic to laughter as pity. The explanation of this phenomenon 
may perhaps be found in the fact that an element of sharp 
transition and contrast is essential to the keen enjoyment of 
laughter. The more abrapt the transition from the previous 
state of feeling to th^ new emotion of laughter, the livelier will 
be the resulting enjoyment. Hence the peculiar relish of 
hilarity which one experiences in noting the weak sides of a really 
admirable and amiable cliBracier \ hence, too, the special delight 
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which belongs to these instances of pathetic hnmoar. The sad 
and distressing element being bat insignificant, there is no feeling 
of painful distraction in the mind of the observer, such as arises 
when the langhable is joined with the deeply degrading; but 
the two feelings help to support and to relieve one another. It 
may be added that this composite sentiment is eminently a modem 
feeling; and this fact may perhaps show that with the increase 
of moral sensibility the mind is quicker to detect the less obtrasive 
sides of pathos.* 

In these several ways, then, the impulse of laughter has been 
transformed, from a cold and cruel exaltation at another's abase- 
ment, to the harmless and kindly mirth which utters itself at 
the sight of painless foibles and human incompleteness. At first 
sigbt this change 'of sentiment may appear to have entailed a 
loss of intensity. One mast admit that by this transformation 
a large field of character and action has been excluded from the 
domain of langhtor.t The exhibitions of the utterly low and 
mean, and even of the weak and helpless, which so frequently 
delighted our ancestors, afford a cultivated modem mind merely 
a sharp pang of pity, or a moral contempt and loathing. Yet 
while the area of laughter has thus been narrowed in one direction, 
it has been enlarged in another. Through the cultivation of intellect 
and imagination, there is opened up in the ever varying play 
of human character a^ new world of amusing spectacle, which the 
duller sensibilities of our less humane ancestors had never dis- 
covered. 

We may now pass to the consideration of some a)sthetic features 
of character, the appreciation of which involves a more distinct 
intellectual process, namely, a perception of some mode of Unity 
among the various parts and aspects of a character. The aesthetic 
feeling for unity appears to involve two distinct gratifications. 
First of all, it is a law of our emotional life that any feeling excited 
in the mind tends to rule the whole of consciousness, so as to ex- 
clude all impulses and ideas which do not harmonise with it. Hence 
when a feeling of admiration or laughter has been called forth 
by a particular character, the mind looks for a recurrence of 

* The essentially modem character of humour has been frequently dwelt ou 
by German writers, inter alios by Jean Paul lUchter, in bis Vortchule der 
jEsthetik. 

t Lessiug has dearly indicated this transition in contrasting the provinces of 
laughter and contempt {Laehen and Verlachen), 
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a like phase in the same individaal. This is the action of the 
principle of emotional harmony. Secondly, the discovery of some 
like feature among diverse objects is itself a pleasurable act of 
consciousness. It enters into the scientific impulse to assimilate 
the multifarious details of nature, and it affords a proper SBsthetic 
delight in the perception of balance, symmetry and unity. This 
side of the aesthetic septiment may be attributed to a principle of 
intellectual harmony. It is obvious that all such recognitions of 
unity aid perception, the very essence of this mental act being 
indeed the assimilation of the unlike. Out of these impulses 
there grows a permanent emotional desire for unity, so that any 
object which fails to exhibit it disappoints the observer. 

An illustration of the action of the principle of emotional 
harmony may be found in the SBsthetic valne of Simplicity of 
character. A very simple character is one which presents one 
or two dominant phases instead of numerous qualities subtly 
interwoven. Hence it seems to gratify the emotional instinct 
for harmony. A ludicrous character, for example, in which the 
laughable trait is always coming to the surface, or an admirable 
character which is uniformly admirable, affords* an observer a 
certain nnity of sentiment. At the same time, such simplicity 
of mental structure obviously facilitates the comprehension of 
character, and the retention of it as a clear conception, so that the 
pleasing impression involves an intellectual satisfaction as well. 
This simplicity sometimes presents itself in a moral or volitional 
aspect as a concentration of purpose, or an unswerving devotion 
to one supreme end. However these characters may strike one, 
from other points of view, as defective and unbalanced, the 
presence of an easily recognizable unity of stracture does not fail 
to invest them with a certain charm for our ass the tic feelings of 
unity. Readers of George Eliot's works may find examples 
of this effect in such types of character as Savonarola and Dinah 
Morris. 

The simplest form of an expectation of uniformity in character is 
involved in a desire for Consistency or a due correspondence of the 
various feelings and actions of an individual mind. In observing 
human character, single fieelings or actions interest us chiefly 
as criteria of general tendencies. We seek, from an impulse, 
partly intellect ui^, and partly emotional, to group every new 
manifestation of individual character with similar manifestations 
in the past^ and in this way to arrive at a clearer conception of the 
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particular difiposition and character. This intellectual desire to 
comprehend requires for its satisfaction siraply the presence of 
consistency and unity. The proper sesthetic feeling of harmony, 
on the contrary, 6nds its peculiar satisfaction only when this unity 
reveals itself amid a picturesque divertnty. Accordingly, the highest 
form of this pleasure is realized in watching the play of the mani- 
fold mental forces amid the changing circumstances of daily life, 
and in tracing, under all the seeming fluctuations and super- 
ficial contradictions of conduct, a fundamental unity of disposition 
and a permanent character of mind. 

In these instances of great simplicity of character, the feeling for 
unity is gratified quickly, and the pleasure soon ceases. When, 
however, the connecting thread of order is less superficial, the re- 
sulting satisfaction is a deeper one. This gratification is realized 
when the whole character presents many sides and contrasts. A 
picturesque and symmetrical character pleases us through the recog- 
nition of various elements, emotional and intellectual, comhined in 
certain proportions. The element of unity in these cases does not 
lie wholly in the inner relations of the various parts of the charticter 
itself, hut must rather ho looked for in some of its outer relations 
with other ohjects. 
) Of the harmonious relations which a character may enter into with 
) external existences, one of the simplest is its due Correspondence 
' with its immediate Environment. We never consider a person's cha- 
racter as an isolated ohject, hut view it in relation to the circumstan- 
ces, material and social, which surround it; and in the degree in 
which we recognize it as answering to these, we attrihute to it the 
pleasing quality of fitness or adaptation. Although some knowledge 
•of human nature is certainly implied in this conception, yet tho 
observer does not distinctly compare the individual character with 
any type or order of characters; but, assuming the existence of 
general uniformities among individual minds, he seeks to fit in, so to 
speak, the given character to its surroundings. This aspect of 
character is very analogous to the sdsthetic side of fitness in the useful 
arts. Through numerous experiences the mind comes to associate 
certain varieties of external circumstances with certain peculiarities 
of character ; and the conformity of a new case to these conceptions 
impresses the observer as natural and harmonious. 

This correspondence, moreover, may be viewed in one of two ways. 
The character may be regarded either as a Product of external causes, 
or as an Instrument fitted for a recognized destiny. In the first in- 
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stance the character seems natural ; in the second, saitable. To trace 
oat the manifold inflaences of circnmstances on character, affords a 
very refined pleasure to an observer of human nature. It contributes 
a considerable element of its enjoyment to the contemplation of the 
best embodiments of character in fiction, and in this form it wil^ 
have to be considered more f all j b^-and-bj. The other aspect of the 
correspondence of character to environment, namely, adaptation, 
points to what Goethe has called the '* necessity " which underlies our 
life, and to the need of certain moral qualities as a condition of a happy 
and complete existence. A character which appears thus suited to 
the demands of its environing world assumes the pleasing aspect 
of a beautiful well-ordered structure. This quality of fitness 
may attach itself to prudence, considered as the condition of indi- 
vidual happiness ; and in this case this much-despised virtue reaches 
the highest 893thetic value possible to it. If the whole good of society 
is included in the end, the adaptation is found in a complete and 
perfectly regulated moral nature. This twofold fitness supplies one 
chief basis of unity of character, in addition to the internal harmo- 
nies already spoken of. A weU-balanced moral nature consists of a 
large variety of mental forces, which do not easily group themselves 
under one or two general aspects. Its essential unity depends on 
the due adjustment of its various parts, and on their convergence to 
one large aim. 

The perceptions of harmony in character just considered do not 
involve a conscious comparison of the contemplated person with 
other members of the human family. Yet such comparisons ' enter 
very prominently into our 89sthetic feeling for unity of nature; and 
they are at the foundation of our sense of Naturalness in human 
character.* After a little experience of different kinds of character, 
we learn to judge every new instance in relation to previously known 
instances. It is obvious that a person's idea of naturalness will 
very much depend on tbe range of his experience and on the closeness 
of his observation. The first impulse of an observer is always to 
measure naturalness by a subjective standard, that is, by con- 
ceiving what he himself would feel or do in like circumstances. And 

* The word natural is employed in very different senses with reference to oha- 
raoter, though this feeling of correspondence to hnman nature in general is com- 
monly implied, if not put prominently forward. Thus we deem a new action of 
a well-known friend to he natural when it seems to spring out of qualities 
already known. Sometimes the term natural is equivalent to free and spon- 
taneous, implying that the individual is acting out his own wishes unfettered hy 
social coercion. 
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this mode of appreciating character involves, as we have seen, tho 
gratification of the observer's sympathetic impulses. It is an 
intellectaal recognition of the source of this pleasure which supplies 
the most rudimentary notion of naturalness. With growing know- 
ledge this standard is gradually elevated. First of all, through ex- 
panding individual experience, the subjective conception of the 
natural becomes enlarged. Secondly, repeated observations of others 
lead the mind to supplement its subjective standard by an objective 
one. That is to say, one learns to judge individual character by a 
reference to other objective characters, as well as to one's own mind. 
Further, with advancing culture, tho mind recognizes tho individual 
differences, as well as the points of similarity, among characters, 
and thus learns to distinguish tho essential and invariable aspects 
of human nature from its individual variations. 

It is this cultivated feeling for a fundamental unity among all 
types of character, which affords one of its principal delights to the 
SBsthetio contemplation of human nature. The highest degrees of 
this pleasure are realized when the fundamental unity is not too 
obvious, but presents itself to the reflective mind amid innumerable 
details of individuality. Accordingly, the fullest realization of this 
gratification is only possible to the careful student of human nature. 
An ordinary reader of Shakspearo, for example, knows but 
little of that exquisite satisfaction which a Coleridge or a Ger- 
vinus experiences in tracing out all the deep-hidden touches of 
human nature which are discovei*able in the poet's numerous creations. 
Unlike these searching observers of character, less intelligent 
people, who are wholly unaware of the endless diversities of indi- 
vidual character, derive comparntively little pleasure from such 
perceptions. To such a person, many of the most truthful delinea- 
tions of the drama and of tho novel necessarily appear unnatural ; 
and the constant delight which attends the appreciation of subtle 
veins of a common humanity, running 4n, unbroken continuity 
through all varieties of individual character, is reduced in his case 
to an occasional pleasant surprise at lighting on traits, with which 
hLs accidental sphere of observation may have rendered liim 
familiar. 

Yet, even in the case of the cultivated mind, this very general 
idea of human nature seldom forms the solo or chief standard of 
naturalness. The pleasure of harmony is more commonly realized 
through a comparison of an individual with others of a given class, 
in referring it to a certain Typo of character. In the proper aasthetic 
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observation of character, as distiDgaished from the psychological 
study of it, we need as oar standard of comparison an ideal con- 
ception sufficiently concrete, that is to say, one made up of a 
certain group of mental qualities which are frequeutly united in 
actual human nature, and which constitute a distinct variety of 
human character. This typical idea may represent either a his- 
torical period, a distinct nationality, or a particular sex, age, or 
social rank. In appreciating, for example, a female character, such 
as Portia or Cordelia, we lay chief stress on its womanly aspects.* 
Similarly our pleasure in studying a historical personage, as for 
example Cato or Alcibiades, is due in part to a recognition of national 
characteristics. 

A still more curious illustration of this tendency, to compare in- 
dividual character with some pre-existing idea of a type, may be seen 
in the common division of characters themselves into certain classes 
and sub-classes. Such types are selections formed by a few promi- 
nent or fundamental qualities, the presence of which is a clue to a 
large number of habits and modes of feeling. As an example of a type 
of character resting on a prominent quality, we may take the vain 
and egoistic man. The determining quality in this case is very 
easily detected, and is commonly suggestive of a certain intellectual 
poverty which serves as a target for the shafts of laughter. When the 
distinguishing peculiarity is some radical mental attribute, which 
permeates a large part of a person's activity and life, such as exceed- 
ing cautiousness, strong impulsiveness of will, or great delicacy of 
sensibility, the recognition of this trait in a new individual gives 
the observer a wide scope for discoveries of naturalness. The subtle 
processes of thought, by which we run through the various words 
and actions of a new individual submitted to our notice, tracing out 
the leading and determining features of character, and the con- 
formity of all subsequent manifestations with these characteristics, 
contribute not a little Iq the SBsthetic interest which every fresh reve- 
lation of human natun is apt to awaken. In all such observations, 
the impulse to understand, and the desire for nnity or harmony 
appear to blend in one motive, and to contribute a double satisfac- 
tion to the discovery of subtly interwoven xmities of character. 

It may be remarked that this typical aspect of human character 
supplies another external standard, by which we appreciate the in- 

* The character of Beatrice is deemed by some critics, by CampbeU among 
others I believe, to be wanting in the distinctive attributes of her sex. 
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temal unity of a particalar natare. It has already been observed 
that in looking at the varions parts of a complex character it is 
difficalt for the observer to connect them in thought under any sim- 
ple plan, 80 long as ho attends merely to the internal relations of the 
object. We have found one uniting bond, lying beyond these limits, 
in the relation of the individual mind to its environment. We may 
now discover a second basis of unity in the correspondence of a given 
character to a general type. When the several parts of a character 
are seen to belong to a familiar type, they appear to become re-united 
among themselves, and to make up one harmonious whole. Even a 
vague reference of a character to an idea of human nature in general 
may impart to it a certain aspect of unity. The few larger natures 
which manifest a wide variety of human attributes, or a high de- 
velopment of many intellectual qualities and emotional suscepti- 
bilities, appear to be united wholes in relation to the ideal type of a 
complete human nature, l^hese many-sided yet consistent natures 
contribute ample gratification to the aesthetic sentiment of harmony. 
Nevertheless, they are wanting in that particular charm of unity 
which, as we have seen, belongs to characters of a less complex struc- 
ture. When a new mind is seen to present in a high degree the cha- 
racteristic attributes of a class, these prominent features serve as a 
kind of centre around which the observer easily groups the less con- 
spicuous qualities. Their influence appears to be analogous to that 
of a dominant key or of a prevailing tone of colour, which, as an 
impressive and ruling feature, serves to arrest the mind's attention, 
and to supply a point of measurement for all other details. 

It has already been hinted that a fine sense of the harmonious serves 
as a constant regulator of the more cultivated eesthetic appreciations 
of character. Thus, all that is merely odd or surprising in indi- 
vidual feeling and action has only a momentary interest for a 
thoughtful observer unless at the same time it satisfies his sense 
of naturalness. This influence of a feeling of harmony on the higher 
iBsthetic impressions may be observed in the growing repugnance of 
cultivated minds to what is simply horrible. This is due not merely 
to the development of a quicker sympathy, but also to the growth 
of a more elevated idea of normal human nature. Our moral sensi- 
bility goes in advance of our actual observation, and shapes man- 
kind according to the model which all social progress and culture 
apparently tends to produce. 

We may see the supreme influence of harmony on our aesthetic 
judgments of character, not only in the gradual exclusion 
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of unnatural features from the category of sBsthetio qualities, 
but also in the attribution of a special sesthetic value to quali- 
ties, otherwise interesting, which satisfy the sentiment of harmony. 
As a conspicuous example of this effect I may point to the special 
charm of a ludicrous quality which is felt to be natural. While to 
a reflective mind what is simply bizarre ministers but a faint amuse- 
ment, the presence of some foible that is eminently characteristic 
awakens abundant mirth. It is this fact which explains the special 
fascination of some of Moliere's figures. The effect will be 
heightened, moreover, when the ludicrous weakness is seen to be con- 
nected with some prevailing excellence, so that there is not the 
slightest temptation to indulge in the more contemptuous form of 
ridicule. Lessing seems to me to have very happily realized this 
effect, in his Minna von Bamhelm, in the character of Tellheim. The 
whole comicality of this play turns on the quaint development of a 
blind obstinacy of purpose, into which a too delicate feeling of 
pride and of reverence for the code of honour has precipitated a 
gallant officer. Similarly, great amiability is very apt to run into 
forms which cannot but excite a gentle amusement. In all such 
instances, the amusing blemish is recogpiized as a proper and 
natural concomitant of real moral worth ; and in this way the ruling 
sense of harmony comes in to sustain a pleasurable eff*ect which 
is due to some subordinate sosthetic susceptibility. 

In order to complete this sketch of the essthetic aspects of charac- 
ter, it may be well to inquire a little more fully into their connection 
with the Ethical aspects. That is to say, we may seek to determine 
the precise relation of those qualities which satisfy a sense of right or 
call forth a sentiment of moral praise, to those which please a spec- 
tator simply as objects* of contemplation. Philosophers and poets 
have written vaguely about the identity of the Good and the Beauti- 
ful. On the other hand, not a few have sought to banish from the 
r^on of art every vestige of moral rule, and to treat the recipient of 
886thetic impressions as one who, for the time, has parted with his 
customary moral sensibilities. Such a chaotic condition of ideas can 
scarcely satisfy a sincere searcher for the truth of things ; and if our 
method of examining the effects of character be worth anything, it 
ought, one supposes, to bring us nearer a solution of this interesting 
problem. 

That we may form a correct estimate of the question, we need to 
remember, first of all, that a large part of the easthetically pleasing 
in human character lies wholly beyond the reach of moral sentiment. 
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As a spectator one may be interested and gratified in watcbing the 
plaj of a feeling or of an action which has no ethical value at all. 
Sufficiently obvious though this fact may appear, the non-recognition 
of it appears to have led more than one " SBsthetician ** into needless 
vagueness, if not into contradiction. Setting out with an a priori as- 
sumption that the good is only the other side of the beautiful, these 
thinkers are apt to despise the plain method of induction which the 
facts themselves afford us. For our purposes, however, this method 
is all-sufficient. By means of it we at once learn that much of the 
graceful and even of the beautiful in human character belongs to 
qualities of mind which, striotly speaking, have no ethical character. 
Thus, for example, the gay-heartedness of a healthy child is 89sthet- 
ically charming, though it would be difficult to determine the 
quantity or quality of the moral sentiment appropriate to it. 
Similarly, the comical aspects of character extend through a myriad 
morally colourless details, such as characteristic preferences of dress 
and speech, quaint intellectual habits, and so on. The 89sthetic 
contemplation of character knows no limits corresponding to those 
of the moral juogment. To the judge of right and wrong only those 
actions and dispositions are of interest which have a bearing on the 
welfare of others.* The whole area of private life which lies inside 
this circle is to him unproductive ground. To the more disinterested 
ossthetic Hpectator, on the contrary, all that lies within this enclosure 
is as rich and valuable as that which lies outside. Indeed, the re- 
gion in which the individual, unfettered by social restraint, most fully 
betrays his own ideas and impulses, has a peculiar value for him. 

But though we may derive ample pleasure from the observation of 
the spontaneous play of character beyond the limits of moral control, 
does it follow that we can divest ourselves of our moral sensibility 
when contemplating the SBsthetic side of feelings and actions which 
fall within these limits P Certainly not. The sense of right, together 
with the sentiment of moral esteem, is as much a constant element 
of the cultivated mind as a feeling for the graceful or the ludicrous 
sides of character^ Nay, more, the action of social education tends 
to make these moral sensibilities the most quickly responsive and 
vigilant pai'ts of our nature. Through this discipline, com- 
menced so early, rendered so severe, and protracted through one's 
whole life, the impulse to judge of the moral value of actions and 



* This criterion of mor^ty has been conceded even by 00 pronounced an 
intuitiviflt as the late Professor Grote. 
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feelings is rendered an ever-present snsceptibilitj in the trained 
mind, scarcely less qnick and certain in its action than the natural 
sensibility of the eye or of the ear. Accordingly, the gratification 
of moral feeling must always be included in a calculation of the 
total pleasurable effect which a given character is fitted to produce 
on a cultivated spectator. Conversely, one may say that a mode 
of feeling or of conduct, however charming in certain of its 
aspects, must evidently lose in value as a grateful spectacle, if it 
distinctly offends the observer's sentiment of moral rectitude. 
No doubt the careful observer will be able to distinguish this moral 
aspect of a quality from its sesthetic side ; but the moral impression 
still remains an inseparable ingredient of the spectacle. 

There appears, therefore, to be no reason for regfarding, from our 
present point of view, the moral feelings as radically different from 
the other sensibilities which take part in the pleasurable contempla- 
tion of human character ; and we may at once proceed to examine 
into the nature of the pleasure which these feelings are fitted to 
derive from this mode of activity. In doing so, aioreover, it may 
be possible to determine the sesthetic value of the moral, as com- 
pared with the other attractions of character, and to suggest how 
far mere moral propriety may render a character an interesting ob- 
ject of contemplation, and how far SBsthetically fine elements in the 
morally unworthy may redeem such characters from their otherwise 
displeasing aspect. 

Let us, then, first of all, briefly sum up the pleasing elements which 
enter into all good and virtuous qualities of mind. To some of 
these I have already had occasion to refer. Thns, for example, a 
good action is one which benefits somebody else besides the doer ; 
and a lively sympathy in the spectator may derive an appreciable 
modicum of pleasure from the imagination of this happy effect. In 
order that this pleasure may be a pure essthetic feeling, it must be 
disinterested, not depending on any suggestions of possible and re- 
mote advantage to the observer himself. No doubt, in actual life the 
sight of a benevolent character is apt to afford us a pleasing solace 
through a vague idea that we may possibly derive some benefit from 
the same estimable quality. But such personal reflections are 
excluded from pure sesthetic enjoyments. Accordingly, the proper 
aasthetic gratification in the recognition of moral goodness arises 
from a sympathetic felicitation of the direct recipient of the benefit. 
It is that species of pleasure to which Adam Smith gave so much 
prominence in his ethical system, and which he discusses under the 
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title, The Beauty which the Appearance of UHlity bestows upon the 
Characters and Actions of Men.* As common illustrations of this 
pleasing qnalitj, I may mention the disposition to self-sacrifice and 
the impulse of chivalrous generosity. All snch traits of moral 
character charm us by their happy consequences, while, as we have 
seen, they call forth an impulse of tender regard for the subject of them. 

Again, as I have already suggested, moral rectitude satisfies a 
sentiment in the spectator very aldn to a sense of harmony. One 
effect of moral culture is the production of a disposition to expect a 
certain moral conformity in our fellow-men ; and the satisflEiction of 
these anticipations is attended with a quiet flow of pleasurable feel- 
ing, while the disappointment of them produces a sense of discord. 
In such cases the observer may either connect the disposition with 
certain fixed ends of society, or distinctly compare the subject of 
the quality with a typical idea of a complete moral nature. In the 
former case, one's sense of harmony is gratified by finding that the 
particular aim fits in as a consistent factor into that realm of indi- 
vidual ends (to use the words of Kant) which makes up universal 
law. Or, if one attends less to the particular disposition than to 
the whole character of which it is a factor, one experiences a pleasur- 
able sense of harmony in an easy assimilation of the individual 
mind to a typical idea of a good and virtuous man. All these aspects 
of correspondence or harmony have a certain grateful effect on an 
adequately cultivated mind, and afford a pleasurable element to the 
contemplation of moral worthiness. 

Yet while admitting that morality presents aspects essthetically 
pleasing, one may still ask whether these qualities uniformly catch 
the golden light which alone transmutes the common in human cha- 
racter into the charming and the beautiful. Scarcely anybody, one 
imagines, would venture to affirm that they do. If our every-day 
modes of conversation and our current criticisms mean anything, one 
may safely infer that many of the most correct and morally estimable 
people are exceedingly uninteresting, both in actual life and in the 
world of fancy. One must conclude, therefore, that morality is no 
certain criterion of an sosthetically interesting character. Conse- 
quently, we have to inquire how it happens that the gratifying 
aspects of moral goodness have so frequent^ no perceptible in- 
fluence on our aesthetic appreciation of character. 

It needs to be remarked here that in nearly all manifestations of 

* Theory of Moral SentimenU, part It., ohap. ii. 
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ordinary morality, aa distinguished from exalted virtne, there are 
elements nnf&vonrable, as well as favourable, to oar eflthettc sensi- 
bilities. I have just observed that the perception of moral rectitude 
satisfies a feelini; of harmony. Yet the higher degrees of the 
pleasnre of harmony are realized only when the nnity b slightly 
diagnised— softly shining, so to apeak, throngh a veil of diversity. 
Now common morality offers bot very little scope for this play of 
imagination. To estimate the ethical valoe of actions commonly 
means to apply a definit« and fixed rale ; and in most cases, the 
conformity of a new instance to such a rale is so obvious that its 
appreciation scarcely brings with it a perceptible thrill of pleasnre. 

There is another reflection which appears to point to the same con- 
dnsion. In our daily moral jodgmenta we have to assome a eon- 
etrained attitude of mind, which is ecarcely compatible with a spon- 
taneous iBathetic enjoyntent. Acting as members of society, we fet'l 
something of the oppressiveness of a weighty responsibility, and this 
sense of constraint checks for the moment the play of the lighter 
(esthetic impulses. Once more, the moral sentiment is closely related 
to volition and action. We feel impelled to requite a bad or good deed 
which we happen to witness. And this activity of the will is antag- 
onistic to the calmer and more contemplative moods of feethetio 
appreciation. This conclusion, moreover, perfectly accords with the 
fact, that in appreciating comedy and the lighter species of Gction, we 
are only too disposed to throw off, for the nonce, the constraint of 
the moralist, and to enjoy the play of character just as though the wild 
freaks of individual temper and caprice which we are witnessing bad 
no possible boaring on hnman order and happiness. Onr conclusion 
is borne out, too, by the other fact that in actual life the ethical and 
esthetic feelings tend to exclude one another. A person engaged 
in seriously weighing the moral qoality of an action is scarcely dis- 
posed to consider its lighter Bsthetic aspects, and tine verwd. 
Further, while the severer mind of the moralist is rarely susceptible 
to all the grace and charm of character, the lighter nature of a man 
of artistic cntture is frequently unimpressible by the moral aspects 
of condnct. 

In addition to these general considerations respecting theEesthetic 
deficiencies of ordinary morality, there are more special considera- 
tions which lead to the same result. Thaa, for example, a perform- 
ance of duty which is morally unimpeachable may pain an observer 
throngh it-s snggestious of constraint. Thekindof action most pleas- 
ing to witness are pteaEurable ones ; and for this reason, perfect 
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spontaneity of conduct is essential to a highly charming exhibition of 
character. But a large part of moral conduct, at least in the early 
stages of education, is due to external pressure, which is intended 
to cross and check the individual's natural propensities. This effect 
of constraint may be hidden by its subject, and may even disappear 
altogether in the mature mind perfectly moulded to its surround- 
ings. Yet suggestions of such constraint very frequently destroy 
the sBsthetic charm of really worthy conduct. 

Another discordant element which occasionally enters into right 
conduct lies in the effects of the action on others. While suggestions 
of the happy consequences of a good action render it a pleasing object 
of view, those of its painful results may at times detract from its 
»sthetic value. The performance of duty is frequently the balancing 
of interests, that is, the infliction of a certain amount of evil for the 
sake of a greater good. The recognition of these ingredients in 
morality takes off from its value for our aasthetio sensibilities, which 
require the purely pleasurable in the contemplated object. Nor is 
this all. In witnessing many of these severer performances of duty, 
the observer has to conceive the agent, either as harsh and insensi- 
ble, or as engaged in a painful struggle to repress natural feeling. 
Thus, such deeds as those of Brutus and Agamemnon, however 
praiseworthy on moral grounds, and however imposing as exhibi- 
tions of power and self-oontrol, are felt to be too painful for undis- 
turbed 89sthetic contemplation. 

It appears, then, that a large part of ordinary morality, though, 
viewed abstractedly, it may contain some pleasing elements of con- 
templation, falls far short of the quantum of interest required in 
89sthetio impression. The pleasing ingredients of a moral act are 
often too insignificant to affect appreciably the resulting impression, 
and it sinks in this case into the dull region of commonplace, even 
if it does not repc'l by some positive distastefulness. Tet the clearest 
recognition of this fact in no way necessitates the inference, that 
{esthetics may ignore morality — that the artist may construct his 
characters without any reference to ethical value. For it should be 
remembered that though the feeling of simple approval is a very in- 
significant pleasure, that of strong disapproval may be a very intense 
pskin.* The spectacle of a deep immorality produces a painful shock 
to a rightly formed mind, which cannot but constitute a very pro- 



* This follows from the fact that approiral is simply a negatiTe feeling and ad- 
mits of no degrees, whereas disapproval mi^ range through all varieties of in- 
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minnat element of tbe whole uDpression received from a hninaa 
character. In epite of the slightly redeeming aspects of the 
hateful already spoken of, one may say generally tbnt qnalitisB 
■which severely violate the observer's moral feeling are rendered 
Unfit for the pleaBing- region of roathetic preaentatiou. Accordingly, 
since both bare morality and gross immorality are thaH seen to 
have little or no rasthetic value, one must look for the disptaya of 
high ffisthetic attraction of cUaracter, either in the spontaneous 
play of feelings and actions wliich have no ethical quality, or 
in those regions of voluntary conduct which, besides simply satis- 
fying the moral sentiment of approval, awaken a glow of some 
intenser feeling, whether of love, of admiration, or of reverence. 
That moral traits, simply as such, may become a highly attractive 
spectH.cle, ia, one supposes, as self-evident a proposition as that 
a mere average morality may be dull and animpressive. Accord- 
ingly, a brief notice of these lesthetico-ethic qualities of character 
will complew onr present analysis. 

We have seen that the frequent dulnesa of moral qualities, aa 
objects of esthetic contemplation, is due to tjie monotonous 
regularity of our ethical appreciatitms, and to the element of con- 
straint which characterizes the exercise of the judicial fonction. We 
may expect, therefore, to find the cbarniing and impressive aspects 
' of morality where these drawbacks are removed, or at least rendered 
inappreciable. The effect of monotony will obviously be counter- 
acl«d in the case of all extraordinary performance of duty, as well 
as in that of unwonted virtue. At tlio same time, the feelings wbicb 
such rare and admirable qualities excite will lift the obseri'er out of 
the forced attitude of mind which befits the mere moralist. Again, 
the function of the moralist is chiefly with actious and their imme- 
diate meatft] antecedents. On the other hand, the seslhetic eye seeks 
to trace out all the subtle accompaniments of actions and the traits 
of character of which they are the criteria. In this way what is 
merely a proper action, considered morally, may aSbrd, through its 
train of suggestions, a considerable issthetic pleasure. Thus, in pro- 
portion as moral conduct rises to some rare and esalted manifesta- 
tion, or is a clue to worthy and interesting mental qualities, it 
becomes wsthetically pleiising. Each of these forma of interesting 
moral qnality deserves special illastration. 



tecBlty. The proper oouatcrpart to this lust is praise, as distingoished from 
approval, in iU nanow eenae ; uid tbis will be discaBsed preBentl;. 
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First of all, then, the concomitants of a moral action may be 
striking and pleasing, and call off the observer from a strict exercise 
of ethical judgment. This happens when we are snre that the action 
is done from spontaneous impulse, and not under the immediate 
pressure of external coercion. For example, when we see a natural 
feeling of kindness prompting a child to an untaught duty, our 
SBsthetic interest in the child's nature is apt to overpower our 
judicial interest in the action. In all cases where the performance 
of a right action presents itself to the observer, not as a mere com- 
pliance with a recognized law, but as the outcome of an abiding senti- 
ment, it tends to become aastheticallj valuable. Similarly, when the 
observance of duty is carried into very minute details, which are not 
controlled by definite and stringent moral rules, it interests us mainly 
as the fruit and evidence of a high degree of moral worth. In all 
such cases the effect on the observer is less a satisfaction of moral 
expectation than the excitation of a warm, tender sentiment, such 
as is called forth at the sight of a highly virtuous action. 

A fulfilment of duty may become easthetically pleasing, by reason 
not only of its mental concomitants, but also of some intrinsic quality 
of the act itself. The characteristic sdsthetic charm of voluntary ac- 
tion lies in the impressiveness of moral force, which forms one aspect 
of such qualities as promptness, steadiness, and resoluteness of will. 
This attraction frequently belongs to right conduct, which, looked 
at by a narrow moral standard, is nothing more than bare compliance 
with a law. When this is the case, the formal* and dispassionate 
judgment of the moralist is apt to be displaced by the admiring 
appreciation of the spectator. The sentiment in this case is a form 
of the feeling of the sublime, or, if the harder aspects of mere power 
are softened by indications of an amiable goodness, a mingling of 
affection and reverential regard, which is expressed, perhaps, most 
exactly by the word admiration. Examples of the moral actions which 
possess this kind of impressiveness will at once suggest themselves 
to the reader. Unswerving honesty amid gteski poverty, persistent 
veracity under great pressure of temptation, and long fidelity to a 
friend in absence, stir these warmer pulsations of affectionate esteem. 

In all these illustrations of the interesting exhibition of moral 
obedience, we have been touching, so to speak, the confines of free 
morality or virtue. The discovery of unusual moral worth in the con- 
comitants of an act of duty, and even the perception of a high force 
of will in its execution, is very apt to modify our purely ethical judg- 
ment, and to lead us to transfer the action from the department of 
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simple daties to that of meritorious virtues. Conseqoently, one may 
expect to tind in the liigher regions of virtae tho most favourable 
field for tbe eibibition of the lesthetii.' attnictions of morality. Th» 
inartistic associations of law and e»t«riml coercioa are here entirely 
wanting, aud the actions present themselves to the observer as tho 
Bpontaaeons product of the indiTidaal's own nature. Kvcn when 
the virtaous action inTolves a desire for praise, it still indicates a 
certain individuality of feeling distinct from the artificial and nuiform 
motives which social discipline supplies. The pramptiugB of love 
and of generosity, the free adoption through strong individual im- 
pulse uf a noble course of condnct, reveal to us an inner nature 
which attracts our love and reverence. 

The estimation of these virtuous actions, moreover, even on their 
properly moral aide, does not call for that constrained attitude of 
mind wiiich accompanies the judgraeut of simply right conduct. 
Lofty virtue is unapproachable to a severely judicial spirit. The 
narrow moralist mind may perhaps seek to estimate its degree of 
worth, and to measure out in thought the precise amount of reward 
it calls for. But even this impulse to reward is a veiy different 
feeling from the readiness to punish, which enters directly or indi- 
rectly into our judgments of simple right and wrong. It contains 
a distinctly pleasurable element, and, unlike the cold sentiment of 
bare approval, is of tho nature of an aSectionate impulse. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that to the vast mnjority of 
observers this judicial measurement of virtue is at best a very 
vague and incomplete mental operation. First of all, virtue is a 
positive addition to bore morality, and admits of an indefinite nnm- 
ber of dt^rees, which it is very difficult to determine aud to redace 
to formal rules, corresponding to those of obligatory morality. 
Secondly, with respect to all the higher manifestations of virtue, the 
feeling of affection aUi regard culled up in the spectator anfils him 
for this exact kind of oslimntiou. AJI feeling tends to minify the 
worth of ita object; and the glow of pleasurable admiration which 
answers in the observer's mind to the brilliant light of a noble 
action unfits him for a strictly moral appreciation- 

lu this region, therefore, we may reasonably look for some of the 
most impressive and beautiful revelations of character. Tbe com- 
parative rarity of many of the higher virtues will continue to secure 
for them the charm of a striking and novel spectacle, while the 
moral feeling awakened by them lends them tbe warm tint of 
tbe adoiirable. One may add that such exhibitions of character, 
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however rare, are never felt to be unnatural, since, as I have 
remarked, our moral feelings co-operate in the construction of 
the ideal standard of human nature. No doabt, even a very 
virtaous act, to which the moralist has to assign a high value, may 
fail to be pleasing, if its mental accompaniments are petty or dis- 
cordant. Yet one may say that in the majority of cases the 
aasthetic value of lofly virtue varies as its ethical value.* 

In concluding this analysis, I may refer to the subtle modes in 
which these various ossthctic attractions of character combine in the 
most delightful and beautiful instances of Human nature. As we have 
seen, there is an emotional impulse which derives pleasure from great 
simplicity of character. But this influence is amply balanced by 
another, namely, that due to the rival activities of the several 
emotional susceptibilities. While the play of any given emotion 
indnces a desire for some one order of trait, as the ludicrous, or the 
amiable, the play of all the emotions induces a desire for great 
variety of pleasing quality. Hence the testhetio value of a rich, 
variegated, and many-sided mental organization, and the estimation 
of a nature of an opposite order as poor and incomplete. Again^ 
some of the ssstbetically pleasing elements of character tend, as I have 
hinted, to exclude one another. Thus, for example, great force of 
individuality is opposed to a harmonious conformity with human 
nature, and the impressive grandeur of an imperious will is incom- 
patible with the charm of a gentle and deferential nature. Hence, 
a well-balanced nature, in which such opposing qualities are united 
and reconciled, is a delightful object, not only because it harmo- 
niously corresponds to a oompleto typical nature, but also because 
it satisfies a number of diflerent aesthetic susceptibilities. One does 
not wonder, therefore, at the high rank which seems to have been 
universally accorded to such a moderate and proportioned style of 
character.f At the same time, the several emotional susceptibili- 
ties derive their fullest gratification, not from a simultaneous presen- 

* This appears, indeed, to be sufficiently shown in the use of language. The 
terms noble, lofty, dignified, etc., when applied to human actions and disposi- 
tions, connote both a high moral worth, and a certain impressive beauty as 
objects of contemplation. No doubt the two aspects are not always equally 
conspicuous, as one may see in the Greek conception of virtue, which gave chief 
prominence to the lesthetic aspect. 

t The fact that Aristotle, in his well-known definition of virtue, made its 
differentia to consist in the attainment of a certain mean between two opposed 
quaUties, the differentia seems to confirm the supposition that to the Greek 
mind the sBsthetic sides of character were more impressive than the purely ethicaL 
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tation of many distinct qualities in one and the same mind, but from 
the spectacle of many different types of character, picturesquely 
varied by innumerable shades of individuality. Hence, we do not 
look in a highly beautiful character for all, or even the greater 
number of the pleasing aspects of human nature. We are satisfied 
if it combines such agreeable qualities in numbers sufficiently large 
to invest it with a certain degree of fulness and impressiveness, and 
at the same time, with a complexity of arrangement sufficiently 
great to clothe it in aspects of freshness and grateful novelty. 

Thus we are brought back to the reflection with which we set out 
on this investigation of character. The amplest enjoyment deriva- 
ble from the contemplation of human feeling and action is realized 
when there exists a type of society which presents a high degree of 
variability of individual character. If one leaves out of view that 
necessary amount of uniformity which is imposed by the ends of 
social life and morality, and which, as we have seen, is not wholly 
antagonistic to sasthetic pleasure, one may say that the freer the play 
of individual impulse, and the development of individual nature, the 
larger will be the ai'ea of delight supplied by the immaterial world 
of human character to every sensitive and cultivated observer of the 
beautiful. 



THE REPRESENTATION OF CHARAC- 
TER IN ART. 



In the preceding chapter I sought to define those features of actual 
haman character which, by right of their pleasurable impression on 
the mind of a disinterested spectator, acquire the rank of adsthetic 
objects. In this analysis I aimed at supplying a psychological basis 
for a scientific theory of those departments of art which are princi- 
pally engaged in the construction of ideal human character. With 
this foundation securely laid, it ought not to be a difficult task to 
trace out the manifold sources of pleasurable effect which give their 
easthetic value to these products of artistic imagination. 

It is to be observed that the charming and impressive aspects 
of character with which our attention has been engaged, although a 
main ingredient of pleasurable effect in these character-arts, are not 
the sole means at their disposal. Hence, the selection of these 
aspects will always be limited to some extent by other artistic re- 
quirements. Again, one must remember that all art impresses a cer- 
tain /orm on the pleasurable materials of which it makes use. Thus 
it will be found that the charm residing in human character becomes 
transformed into a slightly different emotional force when it is taken 
up into the airy region of imaginative creation. Finally, it may be 
remarked that the sensuous medium which a particular art employs 
will always have an influence on the aesthetic quality of any 
pleasurable object which it seeks to represent. For example, the 
impression convoyed by an utterance of a noble impulse will not be 
precisely the same when the medium is the visible expression of a 
picture, and the audible expression of a poem. 

In examining these transformed embodiments of character in the 
several arts it may be sufficient to consider the literary and poetic 
varieties, more especially the drama and the romance or novel. 
Painting, and even sculpture, are no doubt employed to some extent 
in illustrating character. Yet their function in this respect is 
comparatively limited. This is to be explained in part by the fact that 
they have to pourtray a momentary phase of an individual mind, and 
further, that they lack the grand instrument of verbal expression. 



Tlte Represenlalio 

Again, 63 LessiQg bo well allowed in the L-iokixnit these arts, as 
emplojing the risible and immediatelj present, are greatlj circam- 
scribed hy requirements of the phjsicallf beantirnl, and have much 
leas scope for depicting varieties of emotional mood,* In one re- 
spect indeed, aa Lessing has also remarked, the painter or ecnlptor 
who wishes to embodj character r&qnlres a deeper knowledge of 
hnman natnre than the novelist himself, since he has to seize and to 
render permanent the most characteristic and pregnant among the 
momentary manifestations of a given tjpe of disposition. Tet this 
pecnliar excellence, which owes its existence to the very limita- 
tions of the arts, scarcely compensates for the disadvantages just 
ennmerated. Accordingly we may appropriately omit any farther 
consideration of these departments of art from oar present inquiry, 
and confine onr obserratlons to the arts of character ^r excellente, 
namely, Dramatic Poetry and Fiction. 

In considering the Bathetic effects of character as represented 
in these species of art, it is possible, in the first place, to 
regard their embodiments of hnman feelings and dispositions as a 
simple reprodnction of actual natnre. Oar inquiry would thus be 
limited to the question : By what means are these arts able to afford 
ns the proper impressions of real, living character? This point may 
well appear sufficiently self-evident; yet it is possible that a brief 
disonssion of it may serve to render clearer oar comprehension of 
the whole subject. 

In actual life we observe the play of a person's inner impolses 
through his expressive movements, his langoage, and his voluntary 
action, In contrast with these wide avennes of knowledge, the scope 
for observing character in a novel or an unacted drama appears 
scanty enongh. The immediate impressions of these works of art 
are nothing bat verbal signs ; and these have to sug^st to the 
reader's mind, not only the spoken words of the several persons 
represented — which is a tolerably easy matter — but also an intricate 
series of visual and other impressions, snch as those conveyed by the 
person's fignre, dress and outward carriage, by the varying cadences 
of bis voice, and so on. Yet though this medinm of suggestion may 



* LsBling here tieata ol [BenlptDre and paintine togethET under tha term 
" dU l^airrei." It U no doobt true.aa Dr. Max Sohsaler observes, tbat the 
great critic, bj not snfficieittly distingaishing between the tvo speciee, foiled to 
do jastice to the power of punting in the Tepreseatation of the oharftcteristio, 
the erotesqae. etc. Tet though there ia this difference, Leasing'e canon applies 
to all lorma of viuble oit, f ud visible and immediate]; presentative. 
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at first sight appear very inadcqaate, we find that by help of it we may 
partake iu the vivid interest of a present reality. The audible and 
visible word is so closely bound by links of association with other 
impressions of the senses, tliat it instantaneously calls up groups 
of ideas scarcely less distinct, if less vivid, than the corresponding 
sensations. 

As a proof of the efficiency of these verbal links of suggestion, 
we have the fact that wben they are skilfully arranged in precise 
agreement with the order of actual ezperieuce, the whole series of 
conceptions called up acquires such a clearness, solidity, and per- 
sistence, that the mind is powerfully inclined to believe in a 
corresponding outward reality. In the production t)f this conviction 
of reality, every successive touch of ideal imitation has an appreciable 
effect, serving to render the whole conception, say of a distinct 
personality, more complete, life-like, and durable. All roflectivo 
readers must have been conscious of this gradual development of con- 
ception and of belief during the perusal of an able novel. One is, 
perhaps, most distinctly aware of this intense confidence in reading the 
last chapters of a good novel ; and this assurance one finds to remain 
after the fictitious nature of the whole has had time to betray 
itself again and again. In the visible spectacle of an acted 
drama, the presentations of character are, of course, more immediate, 
and belief in the reality becomes more instantaneous. At the same 
time, the distracting theatrical surroundings are very apt to check 
this delusion, and to make our belief in the reality of a stage-action 
much more fitful and evanescent than the confidence which slowly 
deepens during the absorbing perusal of a well-constructed story. 

It may be well to add that the drama and the novel do not 
possess precisely the same appliances for illustrating human character. 
Whereas the acted play supplies the large and unspeakably valuable 
instrument of visible and audible expression, which the novel can 
only suggest imperfectly by description, this inequality is more 
than made good by the freedom which the latter possesses in 
describing the invisible and even inaudible thoughts and impulses. 
The dramatic poet who wishes to supply the inner clue to the enter 
action, has to resort to the somewhat unnatural expedient of making 
his heroes betray their emotions and purposes in monologue. The 
novelist, on the contrary, who is conceived to be a kind of omniscient 
witness of the persons and actions he describes, may lead the reader 
into the private recesses of a life, and disclose to him the subtle, 
silent processes which precede its external manifestations. 
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Thtis far we have regarded the effect of imaginary character, as 
the same in kind as that of the corresponding reality. The ideal 
representations of fiction tend to be received as the eqniyalents of 
objective facts; and so far, of coarse, art may supply ns with jast 
those species of gratification which we have found to belong to the 
several aesthetic asx)ects of living character. It must now be added 
that the whole impression conveyed by such an imaginary character is 
not precisely the same as that of the corresponding reality. When, 
for example, we meet with an amiable character in actual society, 
the feeling awakened nearly always contains an ingredient of 
private or personal interest. We experience a desire to know the 
agreeable person in some intimate relation of friendship, and we 
begin to imagine a number of possible events which may in the 
future supply us with the wished -for intercourse. On the other 
hand, in contemplating an ideal form of character, this disturbing 
and anti-eesthetic element is wanting. The observer is thus able to 
view his object in a more purely contemplative attitude of mind. In 
this respect, the observation of a fictitious character resembles that 
of a historical one. Indeed fiction makes use of a quasi-historical 
mode of representation, by speaking of its persons and events as 
things of the far-off past, having no immediate bearing on the 
reader's personal interests. Even in the case of an impressive dra- 
matic spectacle, which seems to bring the reality so much nearer 
the observer, the element of personal consideration finds little if any 
room. However affected the spectator may be by a stage display of 
hero or villain, he scarcely falls into the delusion of conceiving any 
possible personal advantage or disadvantage from the existence of 
such a being. Hence the contemplation of fictitious character is more* 
pure than that of real, from those elements of private desire which, 
as Kant said, are inimical to the aesthetic sentiment of beauty.* 

The critical or discerning consciousness which is nascent in this 
perfectly calm contemplation, shows itself much more distinctly in 
the added pleasure which the mind derives from a sense of Truth 
to nature in artistic representation. This gratification appears, as I 
hope to show in another essay, to spring from a very primitive im- 
pulse, the activities of which one may easily observe in the mimetic 
play of young children. The interest of all imitation, which does 
not actually deceive, appears to arise from an agreeable tension of 

* The indirect suggestions of personal bane or benefit conveyed by dramatic 
spectacle, which Aristotle recognized in his definition of Tragedy, will be spoken 
of im another plaM. 
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mind, tinder an impulse of belief in the represented reality and of won- 
der at its partial transformation. In the mature mind this feeling of 
mystery is exchanged for an intelligent appreciation of artistic tmth. 
This riper sentiment contribntes a perfectly new ingredient of plea- 
sure to the contemplation of character in fiction. The critical and 
sceptical impulse to view the object as an artistic semblance comes 
into play again and again during the most absorbed contemplation 
of the artistic object. It appears most conspicuously, however, when 
the deeper interest of the subject itself has been exhausted, assuming 
the form of an after-play of intellect upon the subsidence of emotional 
excitement. This feeling of truth to nature may become so acute 
and quick as to supply of itself a considerable sdsthetic gratification. 
It is to be remarked, however, that the feeling is much more intense 
as a pain than as a pleasure, and that a fictitious character which 
simply appears truthful and natural, and does not attract us through 
its inherent qualities, scarcely attains a high sBsthetic valoe. 

In this manner, then, the representation of human character in 
fiction appears sufficiently real to awaken just the same species of 
feelings which would be excited by WiQ presentation of a similar type 
of character in real life. The intellectual activity which co-operates 
in the contemplation, resulting in a recognition of the imaginary 
nature of the object, while it adds a new and very distinct mode of 
pleasure to the enjoyment of the work, has scarcely an appreciable 
efiect on the proper sBsthetic gratification which accompanies the 
perception of the beautiful, the sublime, and the interesting in actual 
human nature. Accordingly, we need not enter again on a full con- 
sideration of these several features, but may pass to a closer examin- 
ation of the added artistic effect in the perception of ideal cha- 
racter, namely, the pleasure which attends a sense of truthfulness. 

In the last essay we discussed the peculiar gratification afforded 
by consistency of character and its conformity to general laws of 
human nature. The sense of truthfulness in ideal pictures of cha- 
racter includes this gratification and something more. When a person 
begins to look at these creations as works of art he acquires a feeling 
of appreciation and admiration for intelligent and faithful portraiture. 
It may possibly be objected that the appreciation of this side of art 
is a feeling, not so mnch for the result aimed at, as for the technical 
method employed. But this is scarcely an exact account of the 
matter, since all art, as distinguished from delusive artifice, owes an 
integral part of its pleasurable effect to a conscious discernment 
of the imitative. At the same time it is obvious that the fnll 
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ftpprecifttioa of tbe artistic qn&Iity ii only possible to one who has 
considerable knowledge of the objects and qualities imitated. 

The various modes in which ideal char&ct«r appears life-like or 
othernisB were tonched upon in tbe last essaj, in connection with 
the aabject of nataralness. A reflective reader of a noTel, or a 
spectator of a pla7i needs to tiaderilaiid tbe varioos feelings and 
actions which present theniBelvcs. It is evident that this compre- 
hensibility can only be secured by an assimilation of the partionlar 
feelings to the general laws of bnman natnre. Tbns, for example, 
actions need to be clearly motived, emotions to be correctly ex- 
pressed. Another and less obviona element of conformity to nature 
may be found in making all tbe inner relations of thought and 
feeling clear and natnral. The representation of ideas according to 
tbe order of natural sequence, as well as the due recognition of tbe 
mutual inflaenoes of thought and emotion, supplies a fine test of an 
author's knowledge of the human mind. It is probable that very few 
writers, whether dramatists or novelists, conid undergo the search- 
ing examination in psychologic accuracy, to which Gervinus has 
subjected Shakspeare. As a single example of this master's minnte 
fidelity I may refer to the manner in which he makes tlte figares of 
speech employed by his characters correspond with, and so indicate, 
their previous circumstances and experiences. Tbns for exompla, 
Othello, as Gervinus remarks, indicates the colour of his past hfe by 
tbe frequent use of images drawn from tbe sea, tbe battle-field, and 
the hunting ground. 

Fidelity to natnre in tbe construction of imaginary character shows 
itself not only in the observance of geueral laws of the human mind, 
bat also in the adaptation of all the particular words and actions of 
aperson to a definite individaal conception. In reading a novel or 
in witnessing a new drama, the mind seeks, from impalses already 
described, to seize tbe loading traits cf a particular charact«r, by 
a knowledge of which it may understand all snbseqneat phases of 
the person's conduct. The poet and novelist are well aware of this 
impulse, and, for tbe most part, seek to assist the correct reading o{ 
a character in the earliest stages of the work. A novelist customarily 
does this by a rapidly drawn first-sketch, or by a brief reeumi of tbe 
person's previous circa mstances and education. The dramatist 
supplies the key-note of character either indirectly, that is through 
the conversation of others about the particular person, or directly, 
through a characteristic self- revelation of the person himself on 
his first appearance. Here again 1 cannot do better than refer 
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for illnstrations to the king of dramatists. In how masterly a 
manner, for example, does he indicate the first eruption of a lawless 
ambition in Macbeth*s reception of the witches* salutation, and the 
secret gnawing of an impotent discontent in £[amlet*s first appearance 
in company with his mother and the king? Where these aptly 
selected characteristic scenes are sustained by appropriate and 
pregnant acting, the spectator gains a clear intuition of the indi- 
vidual nature represented. Many a fine point of criticism in estima- 
ting the naturalness of a particular course of conduct, turns on the 
correct apprehension of the fundamental qualities of the character. 
What is harsh and surprising in itself, ceases to be so when connected 
with the dominant traits of the mind from which it emanates. And 
thus a cultivated and imaginative reader discovers naturalness 
in modes of feeling and action which are inconceivable to the 
majority of persons, whose minds are only capable of appreciating 
human feeling so far as it coincides with their individual experiences. 

In concluding these few illustrations of the pleasure derivable 
from a recognition of verisimilitude in ideal character, I may just 
observe how greatly it enlarges the sphere of artistic effect. Were 
it not for the gratification of this refined sentiment, the novelist 
could represent only those varieties of character which have some of 
the intrinsic attractions discussed in the previous essay. Yet who 
does not feel that many of the characters which possess a real interest 
in fiction would be exceedingly dull if met with in real life ? One 
suspects, for instance, that some of the entertaining side figures 
in The Mill on the Floss would be positively dreary acquaintances. 
Such an ideal portrait owes its chief attraction to the charming 
manner in which dominant traits are hit off*, and the whole character 
rendered clear and harmonious. 

Art delights us as a faithful copy of nature, yet not merely in this 
aspect. It has often been observed that a slavish and unreflecting 
reproduction of nature's details can never constitute art. Only when 
an artist comprehends the totality of nature, recognizing the essen- 
tial and the non-essential, the more and the less worthy, and the 
compatible and the incompatible, and only when he adapts his 
picture of nature to the emotional sensibilities of the human mind, 
elevating what is pleasing, and disguising what is offensive, can he 
reveal nature to us as a noble and beautiful mistress to whom we 
cannot but do homage. The artistic fashioner of character shows 
this ideality in the selection of those aspects of human nature 
which are most nniversal, most valuable, and most pleasurable to 
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witness, and also in the construction of such surroundings as will 
best call forth these qualities of mind. 

We may view this selective process under two aspects. First of 
all, in the choice of individual characters as wholes, the artist will 
seek to exclude from his groups the common and uninteresting 
varieties of character, and to render prominent the more im- 
pressive and beautiful types. Secondly, after he has fixed upon 
a particular cast of character, he will wisK to choose the best from 
among all conceivable circumstances and actions in which the 
character may unfold itself. With respect to the first mode of selec- 
tion, it is evident that the pleasure of the spectacle will be greater 
in proportion to the quantity of aesthetic attraction in the character 
selected for representation. Fiction owes much to its capability of 
shutting out from view the dull and commonplace characters of 
our every- day society. In ordinary life but few of us are privileged 
to see men and women of impressive nobleness of disposition, of 
exquisite sensibility, or of ample humour. Yet, in the narrower 
circle to which the novelist introduces us,, we rather expect to meet 
the most entertaining and admirable types of character.. Fiction 
gains a further advantage from this facility of selection,, namely, a 
certain efiectiveness of grouping, that is to say, an arrangement of 
characters under the nK)8t impressive aspects of contrast and re- 
lief. Many a character known in real life fails to leave any deep 
impression because of a certain indistinctness of outline, or a want 
of strongly marked points of contrast with the society of which it 
forms a unit. Were it transplanted to another and widely difierent 
social environment, it might prove a striking object of contem- 
plation. Now this want in the actual order of life the artist is 
able to make good by means of happy and striking juxtapositions. 
The nearer any two objects are placed to each other, the greater 
the probability of their diversity striking the mind of an observer ; 
and hence we find that the best dramatists and novelists fre- 
quently paint their characters in sharp contrast to those of their 
nearest relatives and companions, or to persons likely to be associated 
with them in the reader's mind through similarity of age, etc.* 

* Many striking effects of this antithesis are to be found in Shakspeare. 
I may select the contrast between Prince Henry and Henry Percy in Henry 
jr., between Othello and lago, Hamlet and Laertes, Cordelia and her sisters. 
Goethe makes a fine point of the contrast between the chiyalrons Egmont 
and the prudent William of Orange, and between the sensitiYe poet Tasso and 
the resolute unemotional statesman Antonio. In fiction I may just refer to Miss 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice and Senee and Sentibility, which are professedl 
based on a contrast of mental disposition. 
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Similarly, an artist may introdnce othorwise nnintoresting and 
even repnlsive types of character as points of balance and relief 
to the more attractive figures. The most delightful qualities in 
human nature would soon lose their charm if they presented 
themselves uniformly in all persons, and an ideal society in which 
everybody is equally amiable and praiseworthy will £a>il to convey a 
worthy artistic impression. The judicious use of the less pleasing 
forms of character — if free from all effect of violent repulsiven^s, 
and in strict subordination to a totfd pleasurable effect — is one of 
the distinguishing attainments ef the true artist. 

The second kind of artistic selection in the construction of 
character, namely, that which has to do with the details of an 
individual figure, is still more important than the first. When, for 
example, a novelist has determined to illustrate a particular variety 
of temperament, there instantly occurs a number of questions as to 
the best mode of placing in prominent light the aspect of character 
fixed upon. There are two principal methods by which this promi- 
nence may be secured. The first is the method of Characterization, 
or the indication of a particular mode of disposition by appropriate 
actions ; the second is that of Isolation, or the separation of the par- 
ticular quality as &r as possible from all other and confusing attributes. 
To express briefly and unambiguously ^ certain peculiarity of 
character is by no means an easy attainment. It presupposes a 
careful observation and an accurate knowledge of all the many leas 
obtrusive effects of temperament and ruling impulse, both on external 
behaviour, and on the order of internal ideas. In so far as the poet 
or novelist selects just such effects as are produced universally bj 
the particular quality of mind, and produced by no other in pre- 
cisely similar form, so far will his delineation, however sketchy and 
incomplete, be sharp in outline and distinct in form. Further, in 
order to compass this higher style of characterization, the author 
will need to employ a certain selectiveness with respect to the succes- 
sive situations and circumstances of the person to be described. In 
daily life, the most charming and admirable moral qualities may 
remain latent for want of a fitting situation which would stimulate 
them into full activity. The artist supplies this deficiency by ar- 
ranging surroundings fitted to call forth into striking and brilliant 
play the forces of character which he seeks to illustrate. Thus, for 
example, in the comedy of character, as distinguished from that of 
plot, a chief element of success is a happy co-ordination of events 
suitable to the required development of ludicrous traits of character. 
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The second ftrtist.ic process bj whii;h a given monit quality may 
be rendered distinct and coaspicoous, namely, by ieolatiog it as far 
as possible from all other qnalitiea likeiy to obscure it^ has, 
if jndiciously eiecoted, a considerabie value. We saw in the 
preceding easay that even in real life tbe prominence of one or 
two mling elements in a character aSbrds an observer a pleasur- 
able Impression of unity, while it gratifies the tendency of eveiy 
variety of emotion to monopolise conscionsDess. These sanje im- 
pulses, int«llectaal and emotional, serve to give valae to simplicity 
in fictitious character. In addition to this, it mnst be remembered 
that a certain oue-sidedness of moral natnre in fiction, by supplying 
the reader with one or two definite characteristics, is favourable to 
an easy recollection of the several names and,.conae{)aently, to a 
ready comprehension of the story. 

Yet while this method of isolating ingredients of human natnre 
has these advantages, it ia not alwsys a safe process.. The danger 
which nuiformly besets it is that of substituting abstract fr^ments 
of character for concrete wholes. When a particnlar member of eto 
ideal group of persons invariably exhibits the suJne pecaliaritiss of 
thought or feeling, behaves in precisely the same manner, and even 
nses the same forms of speech, he becomes, to a disceming observer, 
too mechanical, and loses the semblance of the varied and complex 
human structare.* This defect has been more than ouce attributed 
to many of the characters in Dickens's novels.t One may safely 
affirm that with respect to the principal figures of a drama or a 
story this abstract method of representation is artistically wrong. 
Where a character presents itself again and again under varying 
circumstances and in different moods, we reasonably expect to seti 
the play of manifold moral forces. Amid the variegated scenes and 
dnring the long processes of a drama, and still more of a novel, we 
look not only for much of this alternate play of hght and shade in 
individual feeling, but also for permanent changes of mental de- 
velopment. At the same time, one must concede that in the case of 
many of the side^fignres of a story or drama this organic complete- 
ness of character is neither possible nor deslr&ble. If in actnal 



4 



' Thia detect has been veil pointed out b; Hard in the discnBBicn of the 
dtaiaa whioh be interwesves into his Ciimm*nlary on Horaer. LessLng qaotes 
the whole paatogB in the uioetj-eeuond and uinetj-third ob*pt«n ot the 
Dramatitrcfy. 

t Mr. Lewes has well illostraled this lack ot concreteneai in the oreationa of 
our popular Dorelist. See tbe Fortnightly ltevi€w lor Febmor;, 1872. 
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life we meet with persons in relations so casual and fagitive as to 
afford us onlj one side of their character, which traita are perma- 
nently associated with their particular names, we may well be 
permitted to cultivate this fugitive kind of acquaintance in the 
world of Bction. 

Indeed, it may be said that fiction has in this, as in all other mat- 
ters, a certain degree of freedom in departing from the strict proba- 
bilities of life. Further, we are much more disposed to concede 
this licence to the poet or novelist when the whole impression 
of the piece is light and anmsing. When we are charmed by the 
representation of a perfectly bright and gay disposition, we are much 
less sceptical as to the existence of the reality than when the ideal 
object is of a dark and more terrible character. This is only one 
example of a general law of emotional life, traceable in all strong and 
healthy minds.* Accordingly, one takes delight in the sketchy and 
often one-sided creations of Comedy, though they appear to lack 
every mental force which customarily counterbalances and modifies 
the predominant disposition. It is on these grounds that Charles 
Lanib seeks, half playfully, to defend the immoral comedy of the 
seventeenth century. 

** Translated into real life," he says, '* the characters of his (Congreye^s) and 
his friend Wycherley's dramas are profligates and strumpets, — the business of 
their brief existence, the undivided pursnit of lawless gallantry. No other 
spring of action, or possible motive of conduct is recognized ; principles which, 
aniversally acted upon, mnst reduce this frame of things to a chaos. But we 
do them wrong in so translating them. No such effects are produced in their 
world. When we are among them, we are amongst a chaotic people." f 

However extravagant this may seem, nobody can well fail to detect 
the substi'atum of truth which underlies it. With similar arguments 
Geryinus meets the objection brought against Shakspeare's Beatrice 
(in Much Ado about Nothing), namely, that her love of fun and 
banter is unnatural, that is, unwomanly. 

Another aspect of moral qualities in artistic construction closely 
connected with their isolation, is their Universality. In one sense, 
of course, all the products of art must be concrete. A dramatist 
no less than a novelist, clothes his characters with a measure of 
individuality by g^vuig them ** a local habitation and a name." Thej 

* Its operation may be seen in the first directions of childish credulity. 
Young children, if healthy and robust, are apt to be tenacious in their accept- 
ance of a pleasing story, whereas their earliest scepticism oostomarily shows 
itself with respect to gloomy and terrifying histories. 

t The Ettays of Elia ; essay, On the Ai^tificial Comedy of the Latt Century. 
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are supposed to exist at a certain time and in a certain place, as well as 
to take part in a definite series of events. Hence they differ from the 
psendo-individaal sketches of Theophrastqs, which are really descrip- 
tions, pnt into the form of a typical instance, of an indefinite nomber 
of individuals. Yet while all the characters of art are thus, in the 
first instance, concrete, they differ very mnch in the mode of their 
representative function. In contemplating, for example, the crea- 
tions of the higher dramatists, ancient and modem, we recognize 
that they stand, so to speak, on a wide basis of humanity. Our 
attention is gently drawn aside from the single individuals I'm- 
mediately represented to large sections of mankind mediately repre- 
sented. In contradistinction to these typical, representative charac- 
ters, there are others which present themselves to our minds as 
solitary and individual phenomena. In observing these, our thought 
is not transported to the general and universal, but lingers amid 
the many ingredients, intellectual, emotional^ and volitional, which 
make up the individual whole. 

The grounds of this difference in onr perceptions of imaginary 
character appear to be as follows. The individuality of a real 
character consists, apart from the determining features of time and 
place, in the number and proportions of its intellectual and moral 
ingredients and in their particular mode of combination. It is only 
when long and intimate acquaintance renders us familiar with these 
peculiarities of a character, that our idea of it grows distinctly con- 
crete and individual. Any one of the single qualities discernible 
in a particular mind is something common to it and a vast number 
of other minds. Even the particular degree in which a certain 
impulse presents itself in an individual character, may be familiar 
through other instances. But the subtle and intricate combination 
of innumerable qualities, in which consists the whole moral person- 
ality, is never precisely the same in any two individuals. Hence, it 
is in the mode of grouping and adjusting the several ingredients of 
human nature that the artist must seek his first and principal basis 
of individuality. The other distinguishing element in individuality 
of character consists in the possession of some very rare quality, or 
rare degree of a familiar quality. It is obvious that any such 
trait serves to stamp a character, even on a slight observation of it, 
with a measure of individuality. 

Each of these sources of individuality has an influence on our 
estimation of artistic character. In the first place, such a creation 
becomes highly concrete and individual when it exhibits a large 
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nnmber of distinct aspects, expressing themselves in definite modes 
of speech, action, etc. Hence, in order to secare this concreteness 
the artist needs to present his' ideal person in a large number of 
stronglj-marked scenes. Where this process of individtlalization 
can be very fully carried out, as in the novel, the observer may 
receive a lasting impression of a distinct personality, scarcely 
less clear than that supplied by the real men and women of his 
acquaintance. A reader often eulog^aees the verisimilitude of a 
good novel by saying, that he is certain of having met -with 
the prototypes of the verbal creations which appear so natural 
and complete. In opposition to these full and individualized 
sketches, most of the characters of the modem novel seem to 
resemble old and faded portraits, in which the many individualiz- 
ing touches have become obscure, leaving only a distant and incom- 
plete semblance of a certain type of face. The dramatist, it is ob- 
vious, has not the same scope as the'novelist for filling in the minute 
and distinguishing features of concrete character ; and to this cir- 
cumstance one may principally attribute the fact that dramatic 
characters, even when directly based on historical reality, appear 
more or less typical and representative. In the single and limited 
series of actions of a tragedy the persons represented betray only 
a few conspicuous traits ; and hence, when we think of CEdipus or of 
Antigone, of Hamlet or of Lear, our conception is that of a few 
leading impulses or of a certain type of temperament. This is still 
more obvious in our conceptions of the characters pourtrayed in 
comedy. Whereas a tragic character commonly involves opposing 
impulses, a comic character is very frequently simply the embodi- 
^ment of a single laughable quality. This is true, for example, of 
such constructions as the Parmeno and Thraso of Terence, and the 
Avare of Moliere. Indeed the fact that in Roman comedy the 
names of the dramatis personce indicated the quality of character 
represented, sufficiently illustrates the universal significance which 
belongs to the characters of comedy. * 

A character, then, becomes concrete and individual, ooBteris paribus^ 
in proportion to its fulness of delineation. Yet even a fairly com- 
plete outline sometimes appears lacking in individuality. This hap- 
pens when the qualities selected, as well as the degrees in which 



* Lesting disooBsea the question, raised by Diderot and Hard, respecting the 
uniTersality of oomio as opposed to tragio eharaeten. See the following etuay 
on his Dramatiwrgy. 
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they manireat themselves, ore common or average phenomena ot 
human uatnre. On ths other band, a very sketcbj delineation of 
character may seem to have a strongly- marked individnality when 
the qnitlities emphasised ore rare and, couBsqaontly, inipresaive. lu 
this manner, for example, the ideal dimensions of a tragic passion 
stamp the snbject of it with a certain lofty singnlarity, caneing 
him to appear an isolated individnal instance of large and general 
hnman qnalidea. Similarly, the novel developments thrungh which 
a comical character is made to pass in the hands of a Muliere snffi- 
ciently mark off the particular embodiment of the ludicrous quality 
from all other instances. 

Both in the constrnction of complex and individnal forma of 
character, and in the embodiment of a few nniversal human attri- 
bntes in an ideal representative, the artist has ample range for his 
selective and creative function. Also each of these prodocts of art 
yields its own specific pleasure. In the first case, the observer's 
mind dwells on the subtle intermingling of many organic elements, 
and derives an intellectual enjoyment from a nice distinction and 
estimation of these. In the second instance, the mind draws its 
gratification from an appreciation of the universal worth of the few 
Bttribntcs thns singled out and accented. 

To the latter class of artistic creations belong what are commonly 
styled ideal characters. These consist of artistic creations in which 
the attributes or groups of attribotes rendered prominent are either 
universal, as opposed to the variable and exceptional, or conformable 
to some moral or cesthetio standard of excellence. Enough has 
perhaps been said in the previoos essay respecting the contrast 
between universal and accidental qualities of the human mind. 
Now the former, by reason of their greater value, lend themselves 
much more easily to an abstract and exaggerated mode of repre- 
sentation. * Thus, for example, such a permanent and constant 
emotion as a love of home is far mare susceptible of ideal treat- 
ment than a variable and individual feeling like a love of solitude. 
Similarly, the qualities which appear most constantly in a particular 
class, forming its leading characteristics, are more susceptible than 
the less constant ones, of the artist's imaginative and ideal treat- 
ment. Further, as I have already remarked, an ideal of ohanuster 
may bo determined, not by universality, but by nsthetic or moral 
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worth. Accordingly, the exaggeration of a noble or beneficent 
quality, whether by representing it in unwonted intensity, or by 
suppressing other qualities which usually limit and circumscribe its 
action, is much more willingly assented to by the reader than a 
similar elevation of any indifferent or displeasing feature of charac- 
ter. One is far more ready to pronounce a very bad character 
unnatural and abnormal than a very excellent one. According to a 
psychological principle already referred to, the mind is far less dis- 
posed to be sceptical when receiving a pleasurable, than when re- 
ceiving a painful impression. Not only so, but the influence of 
culture serves to alter our conception of actual human nature, since 
the idea of what it ought to be, and tends to become, partially 
obscures the idea of what it actually is. ^ 

Such, then, seem to be the principal modifications which the 
exhibition of human character undergoes in the hands of the artist, 
who in part copies his ethereal figures from the men and women of 
actual life, and in part transmutes them according to an ideal 
standard of the most impressive, the most beautiful, and the most 
worthy. We may now consider the question how far the several 
Aesthetic features of character are employable in the arts of poetry 
and romance. In order to answer this, it will be needful to look a 
little at the other ends which these varieties of art seek to compass. 
Character is but one, though a principal, source of interest among 
several that are employed by the drama and the novel. A drama 
which simply presented a group of striking characters woald 
scarcely fulfil the highest design of the art. Now it is possible that 
these other requirements may serve to limit very considerably the 
capabilities of these arts in respect of the pourtrayal of character ; 
and if so, a proper understanding of our subject will inv61ve a 
consideration of the limits thus imposed. 

The other great aasthetio aim of the drama and the novel, besides 
the ideal pourtraiture of human character, is the construction of an 
interesting and absorbing Story or Plot. The pleasure derivable 
from this source involves, however, different species of gratification, 
which it may be well to distinguish somewhat carefully. 

The attraction of a plot, in its narrowest sense, is due, largely, to 
the play of intellect and of will in curiosity and imaginative antici- 
pation. Any spectacle which involves great uncertainty of issne, 
however little value this issue may have in itself, may stimulate in 
a pleasurable manner the activities of attention and expectation. 
The highest degree of this gratification is obtained when the event 
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is neither too improbable and unexpected, nor too certain. In the 
former case, there may be a pleasurable shock of surprise, but the 
impulse to follow out the sequence of events is discouraged, and the 
mind is simpl j bewildered. On the other hand, if the issue appears 
too certain, there is no room for the excitement of suspense, and 
consequently the attention flags. Hence, the purest form of this 
pleasurable excitement is afforded by a set of circumstances which 
opens up a number of possible issues, though we have not know- 
ledge enough to determine which is the most probable. Thus all 
spectacles of struggle Between pretty equal forces, whether moral 
or physical, excite this feeling. In watching a twig moving down 
a stream amid a number of antagonistic eddies, and in viewing a 
great battle, the observer derives a like pleasure in trying to fore- 
cast a doubtful result, and in watching the gradual unfolding of a 
dimly-conjectured event. 

It follows &om this that the visible manifestation of human 
action is highly fitted to awaken this interest. Apart from any 
suggestions of personal advantage or disadvantage in its results, we 
are powerfully aiitracted by the spectacle of the gradual evolution of 
human conduct. The actions of men on their fellows present just 
that complexity of condition which is fitted to sustain a tense 
expectation. Even whdh we are fairly familiar with a person's 
character, we can never predict the precise course of action he may 
pursue under a totally new set of circumstances, nor can we fully 
trace oat beforehand all the far-reaching results of a certain variety 
of conduct. Hence there is always a certain margin for surprise 
and for the excitement of imaginative conjecture in the most life- 
like representation of human action. Now this action is also the 
principal means of displaying character. Accordingly one might 
argue that the aims of character and of plot are perfectly harmonious. 

But there is another fact lyhich needs to be considered here. 
The sequence of events in a drama or romance which stimu- 
lates and chains the observer's attention, is the result partly 
of character and partly of situation or circumstances. It is 
evident that both are equally necessary as conditions of action ; 
yet they do not always impress us in the same degree. For 
example, when a man acts dishonourably under an extraordi- 
nary pressure of temptation, we are inclined to overlook the co- 
operating moral force, and to call the action the product of neces- 
sity. In so £ur as the inner condition is a constant element of 
human nature which can always be counted upon, it is apt to be left 
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out of sight. It is only when the sitnation offers a variety of 
morally possible courses, from which different persons will choose 
differently, according to the cast of their intellectnal and moral 
natnre, that character stands forth as a distinct cause of action. 
Now it is obvions that according as a coarse of action involves 
something peculiar and exceptional in a person's surroundings, or 
springs, during an ordinary flow of events, out of some character- 
istic quality of his inner character, it will be probable and predict- 
able in very unequal degrees. The sequence of external and physical 
processes is rarely a matter of precise prediction ; and hence the 
dramas and stories which have frequent recourse to these agencies, 
while they supply an abundance of sensational shock, are wanting 
in the quieter intellectual interest here spoken of. Whether the 
chain of external events be the result of some exceptional natural 
phenomenon, as a storm, or of the interposition of a supernatural 
power — the action of a deus ex machmd^ — it does not supply the 
necessary data of imaginative anticipation. 

When, on the other hand, the sequent phases of a story are 
due, not to something extraordinary in outer circumstances, but 
to irresistible forces of character, the mind of the reader or 
spectator will pretty certainly experience a vag^e presentiment 
of the final result. We naturally reason that when there is a very 
strong and deep-rooted impulse in a man^s mind, it will find a 
&vourable opportunity for developing itself in open action, though 
we feel incompetent to predict the precise form which this action 
may assume. Hence, a sustained interest in the evolution of an action 
or story is most powerfully promoted by those dramas and novels, 
in which the main determining conditions of the events are laid in 
the principal characters themselves. When a novelist affords us, in 
his hero's ruling impulses, dim forebodings of his future career, or 
when a dramatist indicates the presence of jnighty forces of emotion 
and will which may readily break out in tragic splendour, we have 
the most favourable conditions of imag^inative anticipation and of 
eager attention. It is commonly admitted that the drama of Shak- 
speare chiefly differs from that of the Greek poets in the fact that it 
rarely resorts to external accidents and to supernatural interferences, 
but affiliates the action to the fixed characters of the agents them- 
selves. In reading one of this poet's works our curiosity and 
our impulse to anticipate are at once excited by those pregnant 
suggestions of character with which, as we have seen, he is wont to 
open his drama. For example, do we not seem to experience the 
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moat impressive mode of tragic fear when we overhear Macbeth's 
impetaoQS atabition beginning to litter iteelf in mnffled, mnrmnrin^ 
tones ? A long vista of grand and stirring possibilities appeftre at 
this momeot to open up indistinctly to onr view, and henceforth 
we follow the cotirae of erents with a deep nnqnenchable interest- 
Further, the fact that there is this special attraction in compli- 
cated yet dimly foreseeable human conduct, leads the artist to seek 
the outer and determining circuniBtancea of a person's life in the 
actions of others, whether of his friends, of his enemies, or of un- 
known fell ow-ei listens. It is evident that every member of society, 
by hia mode of conduct, appreciably influences the outer life-con- 
ditions of his connectiona. It is obvious, too, that this collision 
and mntaal modification of distinct individualities supplies a still 
more intricate and ezcitiug problem than the play of conflicting im- 
pulses in a single character. Hence we find that both the dramatist 
and the novelist awaken the deepest interest when they seek to de- 
rive the sncceasivo stages of their story from the complicated actions 
and reactions of the men and women who are associated in it. 

I do not mean by these observations that a certain snbordinate nso 
of the nntoreseeable and the accidental is never allowable in art. 
On the contrary, as I have already hinted, this q'uality of story yields 
its own peculiar gratification, namely, the pleasnrable excitement 
of surprise, though this can scarcely be compared with the refined 
and prolonged enjoyment which is afforded by ihe natural evolution 
of character. It does not belong to my present purpose to deter- 
mine the limits of this nse of the surprising. It may be remarked, 
however, that thcaccidental in external events, just like the rare and 
exceptional in moral processes, can be employed more freely in com- 
positions of a hght and gay tone,6nch as comedy and the novel of man- , 
ners, than in more serious fiction. Under the gladdening influence of | 
such a bright and sparkling ideal world, the mind is but little disposed 
to sceptical criticism and to a careful rejection of the improbable. 

Thus lar we have spoken of the interest of story or fictitions 
narrative as det«rmined simply by the degree of its wicertainly. 
Bat the complicated evolutions of human action are not merely an 
exciting iDt«llectnal problem. Tbej affect ns by their affinity to onr 
own conscious experiences, as well as by their remote relations to 
our happiness and misery. Wo will now inquire into the aspects of 
homan life which thus serve to chain onr attention to individual 
development, while we seek to determine the elements of character 
fitted to sustain this prolonged interest. 
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The simplest ingredient in this sustained interest in personality is 
the tendency to expect a recurrence of like impressions. When an 
amusing person has been introduced to our notice, and has afforded us 
ample delight, in his odd vagaries or fnnnj jciix d^espritj we are dis- 
posed, from a very child-like habit of mind, to anticipate a renewal of 
the pleasure. The re-appearance of the character instantly awakens 
our curiosity and keeps us in a state of tiptoe expectation. In 
this way, then, delightful types of character serve to attract a 
special activity of attention and of anticipation, by reason of which 
all the developments of the person's life become objects of interest. 

A very similar effect is produced by a type of character which 
impresses us with the curious feeling of awe and incipient terror. 
As we saw in the last chapter, evil natures, of great power, and having 
opportunities of mischief, stir, in a beholder's mind vague anticipa- 
tions of tragic disaster, which if not too distinct, are of a pleasurable 
and stimulating character. When the presence of such a nature has 
made itself felt to us, it begins to exercise a fascinating influence on 
our attention. With something of the mental tension and emotional 
excitement with which we watch the play of lightning, when it is too 
far to threaten us with immediate injury, we follow all the move- 
ments of a dangerous and volcanic nature, in whose impenetrable 
recesses lie such terrible possibilities of evil. Accordingly, such 
characters are fitted to awaken an intense degree of that interest in 
personality, on which the value of dramatic action and of poetic 
narrative so largely depends. 

The mental activities just considered serve to keep up an inter- 
ested attention in a person's doings. We have now to notice other 
forms of impression which not only sustain a powerful measure of 
this intellectual activity, but also induce a certain order of wish and 
of expectation respecting the person contemplated. One of the 
most important of these influences is that of the Retaliative impulse 
already spoken of. When a character awakens strong dislike or 
moral antipathy, this feeling purges itself of its painful effect by 
force of a vindictive impulse. Even the contemplation of a ficti- 
tious person of an odious character is accompanied by a strong 
pulsation of animosity and malevolent desire. And the play of 
this impulse serves to invest the person who has called it forth 
with a strange interest. We watch his career just as though 
we had a deep personal concern in his fate, and derive a feeling 
of relief and satisfaction from the discovery of his destruction or 
humiliation. In this way an emotional impulse, passing into the 
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qnieter form of a permanent desire, serves to sustain a prolonged 
interest in the nnfoldings of a hnman life. 

Let ns now turn to another and more pleasing case of this influence 
of the feelings on our anticipations and onr percipient activities. I 
refer to the action of the Sympathetic impulses. The disposition of 
the mind to share in the gladness and grief which it happens to 
witness has been sufficiently discussed in the past essay. This 
impulse supplies a considerable part of the interest to the imagi- 
nary experiences which unfold themselves in the drama and the novel. 
Although there is a natural disposition to enter into any expe- 
rience of suffering or delight which presents itself in another, a 
person does not bestow his sympathies equally on all. Some types 
of character, fictitious as well as real, are fitted to attract a constant 
and deep sympathetic interest. Such persons are taken, so to speak, 
into the circle of our own friends and belongings, so that their jojs 
and sorrows seem to be vibrating movements in the outer regions of 
our own sentient life. 

It is this powerful concentration of sympathetic interest on certain 
individuals, which gives so much of the fascinating influence to a 
good life- story. Under the influence of these sympathetic activities, 
the observer watches the progress of an imaginary person with 
something of the earnest solicitude which a real affection calls 
forth. He anticipates for his chosen characters bright and 
serene experiences, proud triumph, and glorious success, much in 
the same way as a parent or devoted friend builds airy castles for 
the object of his love. In this way the mind is stimulated to keep 
its regards fixed on a definite personality : and this activity must 
be reckoned one of the deepest springs of the interest which belongs 
to a drama or to a novel. No doubt, a sorrow may grow into such 
vast and tragic proportions, as to move the spectator's soul quite 
independently of this personal attachment. But, for the most part, 
the dramatist and the novelist have to draw out our sympathies by 
first attracting our regards to the object to be sympathized with. 
Even the tragic poet who seeks to thrill our minds by the spectacle 
of a huge calamity and a sea of human woe, does not refrain from 
first rendering the subject of these experiences an impressive and 
attractive character. 

The aspects of character which are fitted to attract this special 
force of sympathetic consideration, are those which, being in them- 
selves impressive, are unaccompanied by any suggestions unfavorable 
to sympathy. For one must remember not only that there are feel- 
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ingB directly aniagonistio to tliis sentiment, bnt that the play of the 
impalse may be checked by a variety of considerations, snch as that 
the person whose joy or suffering we are watching is too prond and 
self-reliant to need oar fellow-feeling. When all snch coonter- 
acting forces are wanting, any deeply impressive trait of character, 
by attracting a special energy of attention, predisposes ns to follow 
sympathetically the person's career. 

The highest degree of this sympathetic interest is awakened by 
those qualities which afford an appreciable delight to the observer. 
Whenever a person's character supplies a highly pleasurable impres- 
sion, we experience faint pulsations of affection for the object ; and 
it is through the play of this sentiment that the most devoted 
sympathy is called into activity. Whether the person contemplated 
inspires us with a glow of admiration, whether he awakens a more 
tender sentiment of affection, or whether he charms us with many 
touches of the ludicrous and the humorous, the pure delight which 
the contemplation brings with it serves to attach us to the character 
by strong personal bonds. Hence it is the noble and the beautifnl, 
the amiable and the graceful, and the laughter-provoking persons of 
the drama and of the novel, whose lives interest us most profoundly. 
Who would follow with so intent a mind the tortuous windings of 
Bomola's sad life, but for the charm of her gentle and beautifiil 
nature P and who does not feel in reading King Lear that the fool 
owes something of the pity we give him to his grateful pleasantries 
and his quaint comicalities P 

It may be worth while to note the mutual influences of the dis- 
tinct interests which grow out of the sdsthetio appreciation of 
character and out of sympathy. Not only does a pleasing character 
naturally draw to itself a sustained sympathetic attention, but the 
outgoings of sympathy become the source of a new sentiment for 
character. I have already spoken of the eesthetic attraction which 
belongs to the bright and joyous temperament, and which is based 
on the observer's sympathetic participation in the happiness re- 
vealed. To this fact may be added another, namely, that even 
sympathy with another's sorrow frequently becomes the basis of a 
tender reg^d. The pulsations of pity which the sight of another's 
grief awakens in a sensitive mind, are in themselves the germ of an 
abiding interest. We are prone to set value on the object which 
has in this way become identified with our own sorrow. And it is 
this accompaniment of tender emotion which blunts the edge of sym- 
pathetic pain, rendering the spectacle of another's g^ef so strang^j 
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sweet in its bitterness.* Thus, the impulse of sympathy, and the 
desire for the beautifdl and the amiable, serve to react on one 
another, intensifying and sustaining one another. Every one who 
has reflected on his feelings is aware how inextricably the two 
currents of emotion alternate and mingle in the whole impression 
of a worthy drama or novel. 

An important result of this action of sympathy may be found in 
the admitted need of a certain kind of Conclusion to a drama or a 
novel. Through the play of sympathy and of antipathy, we antici- 
pate and desire the final happiness of pleasing and admirable per- 
sons, and the misery or humiliation of wicked and despicable 
natures. This fi^t of our emotional nature cannot be ignored either 
by the dramatic poet or by the novelist. His difficulty lies, of course, 
in providing this satisfaction consistently with the demands of truth 
and probability. The requirements of verisimilitude, when they can 
be defined, are one main controlling influence in art, as may be illus- 
trated in the catastrophe of the modem tn^edy, which, though in 
itself painful, is accepted as a truthful representation of life. At 
the same time the influence of poetic or emotional justice may be 
recognized even here, since, as Aristotle long ago taught, the ulti- 
mate suffering of the innocent, though undoubtedly true to life and 
more than once to be found in Shakspeare, is but little suited for 
tragic spectacle. In comedy and the lighter species of fiction, where 
truth to nature, as I have remarked, is less severely insisted on, we 
find ample room for the indulgence of these emotional anticipations. 
Here we may see meanness chastised, and honourable fidelity 
crowned with admiring recognition. It is worth noting, too, that 
the activities of our sympathetic and antipathetic feelings are apt 
to exert an appreciable though unobtrusive influence on our esti- 
mate of what is probable in the course of human events. For ex- 
ample, although a quiet observation of actual life certainly teaches 
us that the unworthy frequently prosper, people are very apt to 
judge of the probability of a fictitious story as if it were a universal 
law that wrong-doing ends in misery and shame. That is to say, 
they erect an emotional standard of truth into the place of a logical. 

Now that we have examined the relations of the aosthetic interests 
of character to those of story or plot, and to those which correspond 



* Mr. Spencer veiy ingenionsly oonnects this ** loxuiy of pity " which he 
thinks is afforded by all helpless objects, with the parental instinct. Principle* 
of Ptyehologyt VoL II., p. 622, et nq, 
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to oar sympathy and antipathy, it oagbt not to be difficalt to mhi^ 
approximately the style of character aaitable to the several speoieA 
of drama and of flotioD, Id addition to the gratifieaCions alre&dy 
discnsBed, each vuriety of these arts aims at supplying the delight 
of Harmony ; and it hss long been recognized that this reqairement 
helps to determine the form of the oharacters and acdona rppm- 
sented. Keeping these seveml Eeslhctic laws in view, let ns inqoire 
into the precise manner in which the several types of hnouui oba>- 
ractcr enter int<i trngody, comedy, and romance. 

It appears to have been n-eogniKed, since the famona definition of 
Aristotle, that the Dmma aims at ponrtmying un interesting and 
impressive Action. Hence tho order of characters best fitted for 
dramatic representation jaay be described ns active and vigoroas 
natnres, whose restless inipniaea prompt them incessantly to now 
plans and nndertalcinga. The more <)uiet uid passive order of 
charwcter plays a subordinate port as the ohjncl of dramatic action, 
often famishing a directing stimulus to the active propensities of 
the more eager natures. 

Coming now to the more special subject of Tragedy, we find tlutt 
the nature of the total impression aimed at serves very considorabl/ 
to limit the characters introduced. Since the dominant effoct of 
tragedy ib an earnest and elevated mental tone, it is obvious that thv 
characters represented must, for the most part, be great and awo- 
inspiring. Howfar lighter and even amusing aspeota of baman 
nature may be admitted in tragedy an subordinate elements of re- 
lief, is a question which different persons will answer differently ao* 
cording to their peculiar temperament, Further, the need of an 
action highly etimuiative of eympnthetio fear and pathelio t«udar- 
neaa serves, as Aristotle well showed, to determine approxiTnntelj 
the most tragic type of character as one which is neither porfectlj 
innocent, so as to inspire the horror of a marlyrdom, nor utterly 
wicked, so as to chill all warmer interest, awakening simply a feet 
ing of abhorrence. Again, the plot of tragedy, leading up to • 
grand and stirring catastrophe, has to bo develojied, to a largo ex- 
tent, out of the forces latent in tho principal characters. Honot^ 
the most fitting characters for tragic effect are those in which ^er« 
ia an nnstable equiUbrinm of moral forces, great and worthy qnall- 
ties being menaced so to speak, by undeveloped impnlses of BviL 

Tragedy, then, requires before all other things a wide scope lor 
destmotive action, and vast forces of good and evil conoentratod tB 
a single individual. It ia probable that our modern society offbmbat 
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little material for the deep-moving narratirea of a Euripides or of a 
Shalupeare. The preseat condition)) of sooial life do not often snp- 
ply an arena for tbat viist and imposing collision of indifidnal forces 
on whioli the finest tragic effect seems to depend. At the same time, 
this change in the straotare of social life is attended with a change 
in the ideaa of natnralneas ; and it is not, perhaps, too much to b&j 
that the majoritj of refined persona to-daj are disposed to see in the 
harrowing catastrophes of Shakspeare's plays, quite as mncb of 
the abnormal and inhuman as of the life-like. 

One result of these transformationa in onr moral ideas has been 
the development of a new species of drama, which, withont aiming 
at a gigantic rnin ofinteresta, seeks to retain something of the solemn 
splendour of the ancient tragedy. Tins variety of drama aaaomes 
a prominent place in German literatare. As examples of it I may 
citeLessing's^Naf/iitit der li'i^ise and Goethe's Ta«to. The special inter- 
est of this liteiatore for onr present consideration lie« in the fact that 
it places increased emphasis on dialogue, and on the revelations of the 
less turbulent regions of hnman feeling. Any one wbo has eeen the 
part of Nathan intelligently rendered will scarcely donbt that the fine 
divnlgence by histrionic art of the many activities of thought and 
feeling which make up the hidden foundations of a character, is 
fitted to supply a considerable dramatic interest. Nevertheless, it may 
be doubted whether a play will ever produce an adequate dramatic 
efiect from this source alone. It may be supposed that the spell- 
dissolving accompaniments of the stage are too obtrusive. In the view 
of onr critical generation, to allow of a profound impression from a 
representation which does not seek to stimulate the intense interest 
of a stirring action or of a complicated plot ; and this critical 
dissolntion of esthetic impression is especially easy when the 
dramatic utterance has a highly pathetic colouring. I confess that 
some tif Schiller's most beaatifnl utterances of internal sentiment, 
when heard in the theatre, are apt to appear to the oooier English 
temperament, a little too warmly tinted, and fail to produce an appro- 
priately serious impression. Hence this character-drama seems to be 
best fitted for the quieter appreciation of private perusal. How 
finely dramatic speech may convey the swiftly-changing tints of the 
inner life of emotion and thought, is fully illustrat<3d in the works 
of Mr. Browning. 

The several species of Comedy, like those of tragedy, are somewhat 
restricted in the employment of character by their distinctive aims. 
The object of comedy is the prudnction of a cheerful and hilarious 
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mood, bj means of a light and amusing spectacle. Accordingly, it 
has little room for the more earnest and imposing types of charac- 
ter. Farther, since comedy aims at a style of action which is 
amusing and laughter- provoking, its best characters are, first of all, 
those who possess some ludicrous quahty susceptible of an efiective 
exposure, and secondly, those who combine a fund of humour with a 
certain cleverness and skill, by virtue of which they are able to act on 
the ludicrous subject, now alluring him into a chain of absurdities, 
now entangling him in imaginary disasters in order eventually to 
undeceive him, and now foiling and gently pnmshing him for iin« 
seemly defect or excess. 

The gratification both of the sympathetic and of the antipathetic 
impulse is much more restricted in comedy than in tragedy. A 
momentary fear, may, no doubt, be accepted for the sake of a speedy 
relief; and Shakspeare has shown, in such pieces as The Merchant 
of Venice and As you like it^ how to compass a highly gladsome 
effect through an action which opens with a seemingly gloomy and 
threatening situation. The moderate punishment of all petty nn« 
worthiness of character afibrds, as we have seen, one mode of the 
pleasure of laughter. Even so complete a discomfiture as is involved 
in the humiliation of Shylock, may, under certain circumstances, 
sastain the merry and hilarious character of the whole effect.* 

Since the peculiar pleasure of laughter may result either from the 
perception of a ludicrous quality of character, or from the sight of 
a moderate and painless discomfiture of an undeserving person, the 
sources of hilarity in comedy- will be found either in the characters or 
in the intrigue or plot. When the laughter is afforded by a series of 
complicated knots and their solution, we have the Comedy of Intrigue, 
of which our own literature, both of the Elizabethan period and 
of the Restoration, affords abundant examples. With respect to 
the verisimilitude of the action in such plays, it has already been re- 
marked that the mind is especially disposed to suspend calculation 
of probabilities, and to give itself up to the wild suggestions of in&ag^« 
nation, when enticed into merriment of mood.f A signal instance 

* This has been queHtioned by some critics, who see in the oyerthrow of a scouted 
Israelite, rather a pathetic, or even a tragic, than a comic event. Yet Gervinus 
has done much to demonstrate the poet's perfect justness of sentiment in this 
instance. 

t It is possible that this rejection of fact is sometimes a conscious prooe08,.a]id 
that one experiences a pleasurable feeling of liberty — which is highly oondn- 
cive to laughter — ^in thus playfully defying at the moment the stem 
sities of natural law. 
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of this propensity is to be found in the comedj of Aristophanes, 
which not only exaggerates human folly and vanity into huge pro- 
portions, bnt ignores in the most daring manner the commonest 
physical laws. A trace of the same tendency may be detected in the 
delight with which we accept such combinations of fancy and 
hnmonr as are to be found in the mythical comedy of Shakspeare, as 
for example, in the Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream, 

In the Comedy of Character, on the other hand, which is best 
illustrated perhaps in the works of Moliere, the artistic stress is laid 
on the minute and accurate delineation of subtle and deep-hidden 
human weaknesses. Hence it is this species which offers the widest 
field for the evolution of the forces of character. The poet who 
seeks to produce the main effect of his art through an exposure of 
human infirmities and petty blemishes, illustrates all the processes 
of artistic reproduction and transformation which have been so fully 
described above. His artistic activity finds ample scope in a selec- 
tion of the most ludicrous aspects of character, in an accurate and 
striking pourtrayal of their characteristic effects on speech, manners, 
and conduct, and in a combination of circumstances, including the per- 
son's companions and society, best fitted to throw on these qualities 
of character a clear and brilliant light. So ample and varied is the 
entertainment thus provided, that a play which lacks nearly all the 
interest of plot may still be an effective stage-spectacle ; and this is 
probably the single instance in which dramatic representation affords 
an adequate gratification by the mere exhibition of character. 

Yet though the drama possesses so large a scope for the represen- 
tation of character, it is greatly inferior in this respect to a newer 
form of artistic creation, namely, the Novel. The advantages 
which this form of literary art possesses, are very obvious. First 
of all, since it discloses its objects through an immaterial and ideal 
medium, it is not amenable to the limitations which circumscribe a 
visible play. In this particular it corresponds, in some measure, to 
the ancient epic, which it further resembles in the extent and scope 
of its representations. For this reason it does not need unity of 
action, but finds a sufficient artistic nexus in the enduring interest of 
personality. Whereas the drama has to confine itself to a single brief 
chain of events in human life, the novel may embrace all the interest- 
ing phases of a life. By these means it is capable of exhibiting not 
only a far greater quantity of character, but also a wider diversity of 
quality. Instead of beholding a single brief flash of inner impulse, 
or a few momentary phases of a human mind, one may witness in this 
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region of aesthetic creation the gpradaal development of a character 
as an organic whole, and the successive transformations which it 
undergoes with physical growth, and with the accumulated efieots of 
experience. Indeed, this progressive aspect of human nature seeniB 
to be the exclusive possession of the novelist ; and no one can fail to 
recognize what an enlarged area it supplies for psychological insight 
and representation, and for the harmonious adaptation of the inner 
to the outer. 

Once more, the descent of Bomance from the region of wild 
adventure and epic g^ndeur to the quiet plains of our common 
social and domestic life, appears to have involved a great advance in 
the pourtrayal of character. A romantic story which stirs a feverish 
interest '.by its remote adventure, its thrilling perils, and its iin« 
familiar scenes, can readily dispense with the attraction of a charm- 
ing or imposing personality. The reader tends instinctively to 
realize in imagination the exciting experiences, without inquiring 
with whom he is thus taking part. But in following the quieter 
events of daily life we need some further stimulus for our sympa- 
thetic interest. And this stimulus has to be supplied, as we have 
already seen, in some engaging or impressive traits of individual 
character. The successive unfoldings even of a very common life 
may become deeply impressive, when the character is of a sort to 
attract a high degree of this personal interest. Every human exist- 
enbe has a certain deg^ree of complexity and mystery, by virtue of 
which it is fitted to afford something of the intellectual gratification 
of plot and intrigue, if only our attention can be pleasingly attracted 
and detained. One may say, then, that in the novel the exhibition of 
attractive character is not only a prime end, but also a chief means to 
another end, namely, the g^tification of those sympathetic impulses 
out of which springs a permanent interest in the evolution of a human 
life. Hence those writers of the sensational school who seek to interest 
their readers simply by unexpected incidents, and thrilling situa- 
tions, are really overlooking the highest capabilities of their art. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the peculiarities which distinguish 
the art of the novelist from that of the dramatist. One point of 
difference is sufficiently clear : the greater fulness and concreteness of 
the delineation, and the greater resemblance of the form to that of 
historical narrative, ^erve alike to impose on the novelist a more 
shingent rule of conformity to nature. As it has often been 
remarked, a rare and exceptional sequence of events is apt to appear 
impossible in fiction, though the supposed disparity seems less liarah 
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when the result satisfies some emotional demand. These same con- 
siderations account, too, for the fact that one naturally looks for a 
measure of variety both in the characters and in the lives of a novel. 
As a large transcript of life, a fictitious story is apt to appear un- 
natural when its characters are uniformly good or bad. Hence, the 
critical objection to much of the French school of fiction as well 
as to the rigidly moral variety of the English novel. Hence, too, 
the difficulty in producing in a novel the perfectly harmonious 
impression of a tragedy or of a comedy. 

It is not my present purpose to seek to determine the final value 
of the novel, as a work of art, but merely to estimate its powers of 
representing human character. Much has been said in disparagement 
of this species of artistic production, and grave German aestheticians 
have hesitated in admitting it into the gallery of recognized Art.* No 
doubt it possesses less beauty of form than a drama or a lyric poem, 
and less of scenic grandeur and imaginative beauty than the 
antique epos. Yet when one sees in the works of writers like Groethe 
aufl Thackeray, Balzac and George Eliot, what a vast scope prose- 
fiction possesses for disclosing the deep and subtle elements of 
individual character, the complicated actions and reactions of social 
life, the varying phases of nature and their effects on human 
emotion, and finally the conflict, half tragic, half comic, in its aspect, 
which underlies every human life, one is disposed to rank it, 
young though it still is, very high in the hierarchy of delightful 
and instructive artistic creations. 

However this be, it seems sufficiently certain that the novel, as 
the latest development of the arts which embody character, corres- 
ponds to those deeper, wider, and more subtle intuitions of human 
nature, which, as we saw in the preceding essay, modem culture, 
together with the forms of advanced social life, has rendered possible. 
Whatever its whole sasthetic value may be, it clearly claims the highest 
dignity which belongs to the distinct and faithful pourtrayal of 
human feeling and action. 

* At the same time a high rank has been accorded the Novel by certain Ger- 
man writers, among others by Weisse and Yischer. Lotze has a very in- 
teresting passage on the sesthetio filnotion of this form of art. See bis Ge- 
tehiehU der ^tthetik in DeuUehland^ p. 636, et $&q. 
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Lessino is, perhaps, still too unfamiliar a name to English readers, in 
spite of reminders, by Mr. Carlyleand others, of its many claims on 
oar attention. And of all Lessing^s works none seems to have received 
a more scanty recognition from English writers than the HafO' 
hurg Draniaiurgij, Yet, while a fragment, and devoid of system- 
atic form, it is little if anything inferior to the Laokoon as a 
searching analysis of the principles of Art, while its history posesses 
qnite as much biographical interest as that of Nathan der Weise. 
More than this, as a clear and masterly revelation of the powers of 
the drama at its best, and of the loss people unknowingly incur who 
accept its feebler and corrupted forms, this work is likely to preserve 
a lasting didactic value. At least it can hardly be looked on as 
obsolete in the England of to-day, where it is all but impossible to 
hear its greatest dramatic genius, and where the theatre is aban« 
doncd to those who thirst for some new horror, and are ready to 
gape in ini{)otent wonder at every cumbrous mechanical device for 
representing the unrepresentable. 

A very few words will serve to explain the genesis of this work. 
Lessing was thirty-seven years old, with an established reputation in 
literature, when, in 1766, he was invited to undertake the post of 
dramaturgist, or dramatic critic, for a new national theatre in Ham- 
burg. A baud of writers and actors, aided by the purses of a few 
opulent merchants, had conceived the project of founding this 
theatre as a school for the cultivation of a healthier taste in the 
public, and for the encouragement of a higher style of national 
dramatic literature. The services of the now famous author of the 
Laol'iMm and Minna von Barnhelm were unanimously desired as a 
factor in this ambitious scheme ; and Lessing, whose literary merit 
had hitherto failed to secure him any remunerative position, was 
only too ready to accept a stipend in connectioii with an enterprise 
80 entirely after his own heart. Although he declined to engage 
himself for the regular production of dramatic pieces, he consented 
to act as critical reviewer of the successive representations. These 
notices were afterwards collected into two volumes under the name, 
IlamhurgUehe Dramaiurgie. 
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It is mmecessaiy here to trace the history of the theatrical under- 
taking in all its steps. As all cynical on-lookers no doubt predicted, 
the project failed, just as a similar attempt at Weimar some years 
later is known to have failed, through the absence of the most es- 
sential element of all, the appreciative public. Other causes cer- 
tainly co-operated, such as the influence of Klotz and the other 
leaders of conventional opinion, and the suspicious and hostile atti- 
tude towards the play still maintained by the clergy. But Lessing's 
own words at the close of the Dramaturgy leave us in no doubt that 
the indifference and actual opposition of the Hamburg public itself 
was the main cause of the untimely collapse of the undertaking. 
*' Oh the amiable wish," he exclaims, "to ground a German national 
theatre, when we Germans are no nation ! I speak not of political 
constitution, but simply of moral character." " The sweet dream," 
he adds further on, '* to establish here in Hamburg a national theatre 
has again vanished ; and, so far as I have become acquainted with the 
city, it is probably the very last place in which such a dream could 
attain its fulfilment." So little promise of success attended the 
early steps of the enterprise, that within nine months of its inau- 
guration the Hamburg theatre closed its doors, and the actors 
removed to Hanover. 

Through this event the literary plans of Lessing were completely 
frusti'ated. Not even the whole of the pieces produced at the theatre 
during this brief period received his criticism. The two volumes 
of the Dramaturgy contain only a review of the plays performed 
during the first fifty-two evenings. The reason of this was, as 
Lessing distinctly tells us, the shameful practice of piracy then 
carried on by German publishers and printers, a practice from which 
Goethe had to smart later on. But if the number of critiques is 
disappointingly small, the fulness and variety of their contents 
render them a treasure-house of dramatic principles and illustra- 
tions. Not only does the author seek to determine the aesthetic 
value of the productions reviewed by a reference both to ancient 
and to modern authorities, he frequently gives us a fall account of 
the genesis of the work, with an inquiry into its historical data. 
More than this, he explores the literature of many ages and tongues 
in order to compare various dramatic versions of the same subject. 
Thus, in one place we have a pretty extensive commentary on a 
passage in Aristotle's Poetics ; in another, an elaborate reply to an 
authoritative French criticism, or an interesting fragment of history 
from Hume and Robertson. In one instance the author gives us a 
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lengthy account of a Spanish play, which was to German readers a 
revelation of an unknown field of literature. And with all ihe 
g^vcr passages, lighter entertainment is not wanting. Yivid de- 
scriptions of the actors' performances relieve the more philo- 
sophical discussions, while the long and more obscure polemical 
passages are brightened again and again by the play of a graceful 
irony and of a delicate humour. 

The criticisms on the acting which form so delightful an ingredi- 
ent of the first sections of the Dramaturgy were soon discontinued. 
Although, in one or two of the company — Eckhof before all others — 
Lossing appears to have found collaborateurs not unworthy of their 
connection, the majority of the players were incapable of entering 
into his lofty aims. At the same time^it must not be supposed that 
Lessing's views were impracticable. He tells us in one place that 
one must not expect too much from actors, but be contented if^ out 
four or five, some play excellently, and the rest well. He seems 
to have reposed in his fellow- workers a confidence of which tbey 
were hardly worthy. Thus he gracefully writes : " I know only one 
mode of flattering an artist, whether of my own or of the opposite 
sex ; and this consists in presupposing that he is above all vain sen- 
sibility, that art with him is everything, and that he wishes to be 
criticiHcd, preferring even to be falsely judged than not to be judged 
at all." Yet in spite of this trust, the actors and actresses were 
anything but satisfied with Lessing's remarks. One lady felt her- 
self aggrieved because the critic 'had discovered in her the single 
fault of being " too great for her part." These petty intrusions of 
personal feeling soon silenced Lessing*s utterances on this branch of 
the subject. Yet he seeks, even here, with a delicate courtesy to hide 
the failings of his fellow-artists. In his closing remarks he points 
out the want of any clear and precise histrionic rules to which the 
critic may appeal ; and adds : " Hence it follows that all argument 
on the subject appears so vague and ambiguous, that it is really no 
wonder if the actor, who has nothing but a happy knack to guide 
him, feels himself injured in every possible manner." 

It may be we shall hardly be disposed to condone so readily 
a petty irritability which cut short the series of masterly touches 
disclosed in the earlier critiques. These observations, though so 
brief, are the foundation of a true histrionic science. As an excel- 
lent example of keen critical insight, I may quote from the second 
paper some remarks on the appropriate mode of uttering a moral 
truth. After enlarging on the reciprocal influence of feeling and 
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mnBcnJAr expression in general, the writer thns applies tU princi- 
ples to the particolar case of moral maxims : — 

" Every moral truth U a muversal proposition, whioh, oa Huch, requires a de- 
gree of meatftl oompoenre and of quiet reQautiveness. ItHhoold. accordinglj. be 
deliiend irith delibemteiieaa and a certain eoldness of maimer. But this ani- 
Tereal propositioQ is at the some time the reRolt of impreBiions which individual 
dromnstaneeB make on the pereon acting. It is do mere symbolic ooDClnsion, 
it is a geQeralized feeling, and as each, mnst be given with Bre and a certain in- 
■pitatioa. Aooordiugly, with inspiration and oomposnie, irith fire and ooldneaaf 
Not othervise ; with a c<iinbinatic>ii ol both, in which, however, now this, now 
that, becomes oonipioaooe according to the Qatare of the sitnatioa. If the sit- 
nation is quiet, the mind shonld seem to sapply itself, through the moral truth, 
with a new impetos : it should appear to make general remarks on its happi- 
ness or on its duties, simply for the purpose of enjoying this happiness more 
eagerly, oi of obsarring these duties more willingly, through the fact of that 
univerBality. Should the sitnatiun, on the contrary, be an agitating one, the 
mind of the speaker must appear, by means of the moral reflection, to reoover 
itself from its Qi^ht. It should leem to ha desirous of giving to its passions the 
appearance of reason, to atonDy exolamatiuns the aspect of deliberate coocla- 

Lessing then goes on to tell as that most actors exactly reveree 
this rale, more especially in the gestores with which tbej accompany 
moral utterances. This is made the occasion (or an interesting 
review of the classic and modern nsagea with reepect to the 
employment of the hand, in which he condemns the contemporary 
practice as an excessive nse of ntannal gesture. He then proceeds 
to indicate the movements appropriate to moral ntterances : — 



it which the hand makes during the rcoltal of a moral passsfo 
must be lijiHifieaitl. One may in this way often rise to the pictoresqne, if only 
one avoids the pantomimic. . . . There is one kind of movement which 
the actor must observe before all others, namely, the indiridualiting gestore- 
A moral truth is a oniversal proposition, drawn from the special ciicum- 
stances of the persons represented. Thrcufih its nniverBality it becomes, in a 
certain degree, heterogeoeoiiB with the matter in band. It fomu a digression, 
whoRe relation to the present moment is not noticed or conceived by the 
less aonte hearer." 

And this relation, ho adds, may be made clear by appropriata 
gestores. For example, a truth att«red in warning mnst be ac- 
companied with the emphatic gestures of naming. Similarly, an 
acknowledgment oE human weakness, derived fr^m the speaker's 
self -observation, requires the feeble lone and the shrinking attitude 
with which we are woni to confess oar own weakness, while the 
hands should move towards the hrenst, in order to show that the 
truth is drawn from the speaker's inilividual experience. Equally 
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sfoiking are some observations which follow on warmth of manner. 
Taking as his text Hamlet's instructions to the players, Lessing 
shows how it is possible for an actor to become too vehement. He 
points oat the painf al element in every excessive vocal strain, and 
following ont the line of inquiry so brilliantly exhibited in the 
Laohoouj seeks to determine the precise relations of the hiBtrionic 
art to its sister arts. 

** The art of the actor etands (in respect to the admissibility of the vehement) 
midway between Poetry and the arts of Painting and Sculpture. As a visibU 
picture, it must make beauty its highest law ; yet as a transient picture, it does 
not always need to give its postures that repose which renders antique works of 
art so imposing. It dares, it must, allow itself the violence of a Tempesta, the 
insolence of a Bernini. Such effects retain in this art all the expression that is 
peculiar to them, without having the painful aspect which they receive m 
pictorial art, through the permanence of the impression. Only it must not 
linger too long amid these effects. It must gradually prepare us for them by 
the preceding movements, and by the succeeding ones must resolve them back 
again into the ruling' tone of the decent and the orderly. It must never seek 
to give to these effects all the intensity for which the poet, in his treatment of 
the subject, neocHsarily leaves room. For though the art is indeed a dumb 
poetry, at the same time it makes itself intelligible first of all to the eye ; and 
every sense likes to be flattered if it is to 'hand over unfalsifled the conceptions 
which it has to transmit to the mind.'* 

It is commonly supposed that Lessing was deficient in musical 
feeling ; and probably his nature was too severely intellectual, too 
little indulgent of the emotions, to allow of his entering into all the 
mysterious depths of musical sentiment. Yet the intellectual side 
of Music, its relation to articulation and to the expression of ideas, 
could not escape his finely penetrative mind. In the eighth paper, 
we light on a few very lucid observations respecting the proper 
variations of speed in vocal utterance, and the cficcts of such changes 
in combination with alternation of pitch of tone, intensity, etc. 
A far more striking illustration of Lessing*s acute critical sagacity, 
as applied to this comparatively foreign subject, may be foand in 
the twenty-sixth and twenty- seventh critiques. He here discusses 
the subject of Orchestral Accompaniment, or the relation of Dramatic 
Music to the various kinds of passion represented. His accurate 
knowledge of musical form, and his penetrating insight into the 
effects of musical art are here equally remarkable; and in this 
instance, too, his fertile method of eliciting the peculiar ends of 
a given art by discriminating it from the most nearly allied 
companion arts, comes prominently into view. In reference to the 
question, whether the enir*acte should form by means of two con* 
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trasied moyements a vehicle of transition from the sentiment of the 
preceding to that of the succeeding act, he thus writes : — 

** On the eapposition that the passions which are dominant in two snooessiye 
acts were directly contrasted, the two distiaot musical movements would 
necessarily be of the same contrasted character. Now I can conceive easily 
enough how the poet succeeds in bringing us from any one emotion to its 
opposite without a violent shock, namely, by a gradual rise and fall of intensity. 
But can the musical composer efifect this also ? It may be that he can, in a 
single piece, of the requisite length ; but in two sharply divided passages the 
leap — for example, from the restful to the stormy, from the tender to the raging 
— must be too noticeable, and must be accompanied by all the disagreeableness 
which attends every too sudden transition of mental state. Now, we dissolve 
in melancholy, and all of a sudden we must grow furious. How? Why? 
Against whom ? All this, music is unable to determine for us. We feel without 
perceiving a correct sequence in our feelings. We feel as in a dream, and all 
these disorderly sensations are more prostrating than exalting. Poetry, on the 
contrary, never allows us to lose the thread of our emotions. Here we know 
not only what we are to feel, but also why we are to feel it ; and it is this * why * 
which renders these sudden transitions not only tolerable but even agreeable. 
In fact, this power of rendering sudden transitions intelligible is one of the 
greatest advantages which music derives from its union with poetry, yes, per- 
haps, the very greatest. For it is far less needful to limit by words the general 
indeterminate feelings of music, for example, the sentiment of joy, to one 
single object — ^for those obscure and wavering feelings are not unpleasant— than 
to connect divergent and contradictory feelings by clear ideas, which only words 
can supply, so as to form a harmonious whole.** 

No one can fail to see the intellectual penetration betrayed in 
this passage. The inability of music alone to effect a transition of 
emotion, if it be established, certainly demonstrates, as Lessing 
says, the need of uniting to it the interpreting and articulate voice 
of poetry. But one may well ask whether Lessing*8 opinion on this 
point is a valid and objective one, or whether it arises from sub- 
jective peculiarities. It is probable that most minds, when under the 
influence of music, ar& in a condition too purely emotional to be 
troubled by such intellectual difficulties as might occur to Lessing. 
Whether this be so or not, one may arg^e that the critic*s objection 
to a transition of feeling as caused by music, if a valid one, really 
applies to every emotional effect of music. A man who needs to 
understand the reason of an emotional transition, will also, one sup- 
poses, need to understand the reason of the vague emotional result of 
a single phase of music. And persons of this temperament would 
obviously be insusceptible of an integral element in the enjoyment 
of instrumental music. Finally, as I have sought to show in a 
previous essay, even great changes of emotional condition, as 
effected, for example, by a transition from an adagio to an aUegreUo^ 
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correspond to certain spontaneoos sequences in onr natural emofcumal 
life, and need not, therefore, be attended with that sense of oonfasion 
of which the writer here speaks. It may be presumed that Lessiog^'s 
nature was too severely intellectual and too little indulgent of the 
emotional and subjective, to appreciate this side of musical art 

But we must leave the subject of theatrical representation, and 
turn to the more important theme of Dramatic Literature. In 
order to appreciate the aim of Lessing's criticisms on the German 
drama of his day, one must clearly understand its character and 
its relation to the foreign drama. For the most part, the productions 
of German dramatists were feeble imitations of French works; 
and even these constituted but a meagre supplement to the trans- 
lations of French productions themselves. What proportion the ori- 
ginal pieces formed of the whole number of dramas then in fashion, 
may, to some extent, be guessed from the fact that at the Hamburg 
theatre itself — which certainly was not enamoured of the French 
drama — out of fifty- two pieces performed, only sixteen were by 
German author^, all the rest being translations from the French* 
The few tragedies written by Germans were carefully constructed 
on the models of Voltaire and the other French classics. The 
canons of dramatic art laid down by Voltaire and Comeille were 
confidently appealed to by German play- writers, as based on the 
great authority of Aristotle. The two or three writers who deviated 
from the dominant practice were the precursors of the '* Sturm nnd 
Drang" movement, that is to say, the honest but superficial 
admirers of Shakspeare, who thought the remedy for all the 
unnaturalness of the French drama lay in the abrogation of every 
dramatic rule. 

The chief object Lessing set before him in the Dramaturgy was to 
show up the miserable poverty of the contemporary (German drama, 
and its cardinal blander in making the French theatre its standard. 
The radical vice of the French school lay, according to Lessing, 
in a scarcely venial misapprehension of Aristotle's teaching ; and 
with that jealousy of accurate scholarship which was so prominent 
a feature of his mind, he sought to re-interpret the (Jreek master's 
meaning. He saw the dramatic art fettered by arbitrary restraints, 
imposed by French authorities in the name of Aristotle, which that 
philosopher would never have approved ; and the love of liberty, 
which, in its moral and artistic forms, was a no less conspicuous 
trait of his character than the love of order, impelled him to 
free his beloved art-mistress from her degrading captivity. 
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TTe may now, perhaps, be tempted to regret that Lessing's 
speculations were limited by any such object aa thejustification'of an 
sjicient authority, even though it be that of Aristotle. It can Boarceiy 
be donbted, indeed, that Lessing's conserratiam in specnlation, how- 
ever rational, frequently narrowed the range of hia inquiries and dia- 
eoveriea. Yet it mnat be remembered that the public for whom he then 
wrote were far from possessing the knowledge of the subject deriv- 
able from the Poolies, and that the apparent retrogression from Vol- 
taire to Aristotle may have constituted in reality an immense advance. 
Further, it moat be allowed that Lessing's conservativiam was of the 
most int«llectnal order. Instead of caring to abide alavishly by 
the letter of Aristotle's teaching, he rather strove to seize and to 
interpret its fundamental method and spirit, so as to hhovi its 
validity for all art, modern no less than antique. Finally, it 
shonld never be lost sight of that Ijeasing's age did not supply the 
conditions of a systematic constrnctive theory of the drama. In 
this respect his position was exactly opposite to that of hia Greek 
master, for whose theorizing vision there lay close at hand the con- 
sammate achievements of Athenian art. It is true, as we shall 
see, that Lieseiog was fairly familiar with Shakspearo, as well aa 
other British dramatist« ; and, in a few instances, his inquiries 
bear unmistakable marks of having been prompted fay the new 
development of dramatie art presented in our national literature. 
But the Dramaturgy, with all its appreciation of Shakspeare, is 
wanting in an adequate recognition of the immense bound taken 
by the poet in constructive art. Though to Lessing must 
undoubtedly be tendered the honour of having first called the Ger- 
man mind to that appreciative reverence for Sbakapeare which baa 
culminated in the excellent translations of Schlegel and Tieck, and 
in the profound criticisms of Goethe, Gervinus, DIrici, etc., one can 
hardly say that his fine critical muid had been arrested and spell- 
bound by the new glory of the Elizftbetban drama. It is possible 
that if he had added this full appreciation to his splendid critical 
powers, he might have enriched the world of epecnlative thought 
with a philosophy of the drama scarcely less original and profound 
than that of Aristotle itself. 

Only one other general remark on the Dramaturgy need bo made 
here. A modem reader will, withont dunbt, be a little apt to 
weary of the many lengthy disputes with French critics. Lea- 
sing anticipated the objection, and justified the polemical method 
of ohciting a truth by an appeal to the example of Ari&toLle him- 
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self. I think that a patient study of the Dramaturgy^ no less than 
that of the Laokoon, will fully satisfy a reflective reader as to the 
fraitfalness of the method in Lessing*8 hands. Even the tone of 
personal bitterness that now and then appears may, perhaps, be 
excused by those who remember with how deep a pang his national 
pride and his passion for ideal truth must alike have been smitten, 
as he contemplated the prostrate and servile attitude of his national 
poetic art. 

In giving a brief account of the details of Lessing's criticisms, 
I must refrain from following the critic into many of his acute 
and deeply interesting observations. It may be sufficient to say 
that with scrupulous fidelity to his mission of reform, he fearlessly 
exposed the poverty of contemporary dramatic productions — not 
hesitating to silence and even to crush mediocrity* — while he 
held up to ridicule the affectations of contemporary manners t 
and the petty conceptions of insulated states. All this is very 
scathing and humiliating, though one may presume that his 
countrymen of to-day are scarcely likely to be unduly depressed by 
this picture of their past low estate. 

One illustration of Lessing's noble sincerity of devotion to lofby art 
art I am unwilling to omit: I refer to his touching allusion 
to his own personal efforts in poetic composition. In the memor« 
able section with which the Dramaturgy closes he distinctly 
abnegates the titles of poet and dramatist, and claims for his 
productions only the modest rank of illustrations of his critical 
principles. How far Lessing was as clear-sighted in this esti- 
mate of his own powers as in the criticism of other writers, I 
shall not here attempt to decide. { It is enough to point out the 
significance of this renunciation, when viewed in connection with 
the critic's faithful strivings after a higher standard of literature 
and art. 

* For example, Weisse, whom Lessing pronounced a superficial scribbler, 
actually gave up play-writing and devoted himself to the production of libretti 
and of juvenile literature. 

t In the twentieth section he says, apropos of a German translation of 
C4nie: "Conventional terms of respect contrast, in the most detestable manner, 
with the exclamations of the deeply stirred heart. When C6nie recognises her 
mother, she is made to exclaim, * "Frau Mutter I" what a sweet name ! ' The 
name * Mutter' is sweet, but *Fran Mutter' is real honey with lemon- 
juice." 

{ A very thoughtful and judicious estimation of this point may be found 
in Herr Adolf Stahr's excellent biography : G. E. Letting : Sein Lehen %md 
teine Werke, Buch vii., Kap. iv. 
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The stress of the argament in the Dramaturgy is clearly directed 
to the French drama and its theory. The dominant inflaence of 
French writers orer the minds of his coantrjmen roased a feeling 
of bitter indignation in Lessing*s sonl. ** What is there," he exclaims 
on one occasion, ** which must not be learnt firom the French ? 
Now and then, indeed, a foreigner who has read a little of the 
classic writers as well as thej, may ask for permission to hold 
an opinion different from theirs." Yet Lessing was too jnst to 
incur even the appearance of a petty national prejudice against the 
Fi'ench as French. A noble illustration of his freedom from this 
narrowness occurs in the eighty-first section, where, afler sharply 
criticising the French tragedy, he writes : 

" Do I wish, then, to say by this, that no Frenchman is capable of oonstmct* 
ing agennine tragic work? that the vohitile temper of the nation is not adequate 
to Bueh an undertaking ? I should be ashamed if such an opinion had only 
suggested itself to me. So far from this, I am convinced that no single people 
in the world has received any mental endowment as its peculiar possession, to 
the detriment of other nations. ... I mean that the French do not possess 
a real tragedy, simply because they have so long grown vain in the cer- 
tainty of possessing it.** 

It is in view of this profound conviction, that the incisive polemic 
of the Dramaturgy must be read. It was the manly protest of an 
accurate scholar and ideal artist against the vain assumptions of 
inaccurate study and of shallow sentiment. 

It must be left to the curious student of literature to accompany 
Lessing in his elaborate attack on the sevei*al representatives of 
the French dramatic school. As the master-stroke which laid low 
the foreign usurper in the dominion of German literature, this 
exposure will always have a peculiar historical interest. But for the 
general reader it may suffice to indicate the wealth of sdsthetic 
reflection and suggestion scattered throughout these essays, which 
must always preserve for the Dramaturgy the rank of a classic in 
philosophical literature. 

The most striking feature in this polemic is the persistent attack 
on Voltaire. Some years before this, Lessing had come into personal 
contact with Voltaire at Berlin, and the history of this relation 
which is given in Herr Stahr's biography, seems to throw a curious 
light on the special severity of Lcssing's strictures. According to 
this story, Lessing had seen Voltaire at the zenith of his oracular 
supremacy in Germany, the accepted poet-laureate of Frederic, and 
the acknowledged dictator, in matters of taste and scholaiship, of 

T 
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the German public ; and, by an odd fortuity of circumatanoes, had 
become acquainted with a character, behind this authoritative name, 
remarkable for its capabilities of meanness and dishonesty.* What 
Lessing thought of ^e veracity of Voltaire is easily discoverable in 
the pages of the Dramaturgy. " There are only two untruths/' he 
writes at one place, '* in this passage ; and that is not much for 
M. de Voltaire." Yet it may be presumed that this contempt for 
the moral quality of the man added but one degree of acerbity to 
the sentiment already excited in Lessing's mind by a discovery of 
the hollowness of his intellectual pretensions. Scarcely any words, 
perhaps, could express more distinctly Lessing's opinion concerning 
the profundity of the writer — of whom, at another place, he writes, 
** He speaks, and everybody believes " — than the following : — 

** I am always so glad to quote from M. de Voltaire. From his most trifling 
observations there is always something to be learnt ; even if not always from 
what he says in them, yet at least from what he ooght to have said. Primu$ 
tapientia gradtu ett^ faUa inteliigere ; and I could hardly pick oat any anthor in 
the world, who helps one so well to see whether one stands on the first step of 
wisdom, as M. de Voltaire ; but for the same reason, hardly any who renders as 
HO little scrvioe in climbing the second step : ieeundtUt vera eognoteert." 

Bat we must pass from the personal aspect of this dispute to 
what is of more value for us, namely, its speculative fruits. These 
may bo gathered from woll-nigh every criticism of Voltaire's works. 
Indeed, nothing is more creditable to Lcssing*s self-control and 
loftiness of aim than the fact that even in the hottest encoanters 
with his adversary he proves himself to be fighting for some valu- 
able stronghold, some essential, principle of his theory. Voltaire's 
tragedies, says Lessing, fall cold and flat on the human heart, 
just becaaso ho was ignorant of its real nature. Instead of seek- 
ing to stir and elevate the human soul, he cared simply to obey 
certain rules of form, into the grounds of which he never inquired, 
and which, consequently, he misapplied just as often as he correctly 
followed them. As a signal example of Voltaire's narrowness of vision 
and mechanical formality of conception, Lessing selects his mode of 
observing the classic unities. In the forty-fourtli and following pieces, 
where he gives us an exhaustive critique of the Merope, he shows that 
this lauded production does not conform even to the letter of the 



• Mr. Morley just touches on this subject in his able, though somewhat 
apologetic, account of Voltaire. He does not recognise, however, the effect of 
these discoveries on Lessing's strictores, and the stftsequent estimate of the 
Pienoliman by Qerman writers. 
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d&ssic role. For oiample, Voltaire in this drama gives as the 
snene a. palace in Messina, instead of a portion of a palace, the 
whole o( which might be seen by the eye from a particular stand- 
point. In reference to the unity of time, Lessing coDtinnes, the 
author hod indeed kept the action within the tweaty-fonr hoars : 
but how ? only by violating every moral probability. There is, 
ho adds, not only a phijgical, bat also a tiioral unity of time, which 
is the more important of the two. For it is not everybody who 
can at once see that to traverse a g'weo geographical distance re- 
qnires more than a, day ; bat every reflective spectator is able to 
perceive the absorditj of cramming into these limits sach a m.oral 
event as the evolation of an aETection in place of a previous antipathy. 
These remarks lead Leasing to inquire into the real groonda of 
those restrictions in the Greek drama. 

'■ It is one thing." he aaji, " to bo at home vith the mlei ; auother, le&U; to 
□bterve tbem. The French undarBtand the former ; the latter, oulj the andenU 
appear to have understood. The unity of the aetion was the first dramatic law 
of the aneieats. The imitieg of time and place were cuosequeoceB ol the 
first, which thej woald Marcely have obaeired with greater rigidity than 
was demanded. by vhe fundameotsl one, had not the noiou of the whole 
action with the ohonu been another necesaity. That a to saf , since the action 
was to be wilneMcd by a multitude of people, and this multitude alwajs 
renmined the same, and oauld not be auppo&ed to go further from their dwell- 
ings, or to stay loagec away from them than people are aconstomed to do out 
ol mere eurioaty, it follows that these poets had to limit the scene to oae 
■ingle plaee. and the time to one day." 

Closely allied to this unthinking veaeration for a veibal rule, was 
the pedantic sensitiveness of Voltaire, and of French dramatists 
generally, to hUtorie accuracy in the constraction of dramatic 
story. Lessing'a strictures on this point are liltle more than a re- 
iteration of Aristotle's admirable remarks on the same subject in the 
ninth chapter of the PoHics, In the nineteenth chapter, apropos 
of Du Belloy's Zehnire, Leasing seeks, quite in the spirit of bis 
master, to release poetry from too servile a subjection to historical 
necessity, claiming for her a more universal and couseqnentty a 
more philosophical character than for history, which deals with the 
particular. Carrying out these principles into what seemed to him 
to be their logical issues, he maintains that the poet when drawing 
his materials from history may vary the incidents at his pleasure, 
provided he does not touch the characters. These, he says, are 
sacred. They may bo intensified, and set in clearer light. Only 
their qualitative differentia mni>t not be tampered with ; for other- 
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wise there would be no reason for adopting the historical names at 
all. But since we know that Lessing, following Aristotle, r€»garded 
the characters of a tragedy as subservient to its action, we may pre- 
sume that he would scarcely have advised a dramatist t«> ^o to 
history merely for the characters, unless, at the same time, the facts 
were fitted to suggest a tragic fable. No doubt, as Lessing in 
another place says, the construction of the characters is an import- 
ant part of the invention of a drama, since they imply some of the 
main conditions of the action ; and since the proper affiliation of the 
action to these moral forces is a matter of such delicate knowledge. 
Yet if the artist may with advantage draw msiterials of character 
from history, he is scarcely justified in retaining the historical names* 
unless he retain also a general outline of the historic surroundings. 

Lessing has other observations on the proper representation of 
Character in the drama, to which it may be well just to allude here. 
Thus, in the fifty-first chapter, with reference to a questicm of plagiar- 
ism in a comedy of Destouches, he draws a distinction between the 
relative value of character in Tragedy and in Comedy. In the latter, 
he says, the characters are the main part of the structure, whereas 
the situaticms are only the means of eliciting these and bringing 
them into play. Hence, in estimating the originality of a comedy, 
one must consider the characters, and not the situations. In 
tragedy the characters are less essential. '* Similar situations g^ve 
similar tragedies, but not similar comedies. On the other htind, 
similar characters give similar comedies, whereas in tragedy they 
scarcely come under consideration at all." Once more, Lessing 
g^ves us, in the eighty-sixth and following nine chapters, a long 
examination into the meaning of Universality of charact>er. Diderot 
and Hurd had affirmed that the characters of comedv are of a more 
general description than those of tragedy. But Lessinp^ contends, 
leaning on Aristotle's words, that the characters of tragedy and of 
comedy must be alike universal. He onlls attention to the fact that 
a general character may mean one of two things — namely, either an 
average character, or a distinctly represent aiive or typical character. 
But it strikes me that his whole line of observation on this point is 
unusually weak, and that his thought is here painfully cramped by 
the desire of deducing a perfect theory from Aristotle. 

Quito in keeping with these criticinins on Voltaire's theory are 
Lessing's remarks upon the relation of the drama to Moral Truth. 
In the Semiramis, Voltaire had introduced the gho^t of Ninas, 
simply to show, according to Lessing, that Omnipotence may,, in 
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exceptional cases, deviate from the eternal laws of nature in order 
to bring to light concealed crimes. On this hs remarks (in the 
twelfth piece) : 

"I will not say that it is a fault, if the poet so arranges his plot that it 
may subserye the illustration or proof of some moral truth. But I yentore to 
say that sacb an arrangement is anything but necessary ; that there are yery 
instructive and perfect dramas which have no such ulterior aim ; and that peo- 
ple do wrong in imagining that in various tragedies of the ancients the sereral 
parts were all arranged with a view to the moral maxim with which they closed.'* 

And then he proceeds to show that the moral tmth intended by 
Voltaire was " not exactly the most edifying," since it would hare 
been much more becoming "not to suppose the Highest Being in need 
of any such exceptional devices for punishing offenders.*' In another 
place Lessing contrasts the drama with the fable in respect to moral 
instruction. The latter, being clearly intended to set forth a moral, 
does not, he thinks, require that perfection of form which we look 
for in the former. And it is because the drama is controlled by 
these eesthetic necessities — by the need of following out an action to 
its close, and by the desire* for " a certain pacifying end " — that it is 
unreasouable to expect in it the distinct inculcation of a moral 
precept. ' 

A still more striking attempt to secure for dramatic art this free- 
dom from ethical necessities, may be found in the twenty-eighth 
and following pieces, in reference to a criticism of Rousseau. This 
waiter comj)laiDed that Regnard had in his Duttrait made the absent- 
minded man ridiculous, though absence of mind was no moral 
defect ; and that Moliere has made us laugh over the misanthrope, 
though this character was the most honourable one of the play. He 
argued that this procedure must tend to make virtue contemptible. 
Lessing uses the occasion for setting in light the differences between 
the laughter inspired by comedy, and a contemptuous derision. 

** Comedy/* he says, '* seeks to improve us by laughter but not by derision •* 
it aims not exactly at mending those defects at which it makes us laugh, still less 
at improving those persons in whom such defects are found. Its true and univer- 
sal utility lies in the laughter itself, in the exercise of our capacity of noting the 
ridiculous, of detecting it easily and quickly under all the disguises of passion 
and of conventionality, in all its mixtures with worse or good qualities, and even 
in all the folds of a solemn earnestness. Let it be granted that the Avare of 
Moliere never improved a covetous man, nor the Joueur of Begnard a gamb ert 

* The aptness of the contrast is still better shown in the German words : 
Lachen and Verlaehen. 
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and that thoy are incapable of doing so : — so maoh the worse for them, bnt not 
for Comedy. It suffices for her — ^if she is unable to cure any desperate maladies 
— that she strengthens the healthy in their good health. A preservatiye la also 
a valuable medicine, and the whole of morality has no more powerful and efleot* 
ive preservative than the ridiculous.** 

These closing words are quite in harmony with what the writer 
says in another passage respecting tlie purification of the passions by 
tragedy; and thoy show us that while he claimed for the drama perfect 
freedom to follow out its own aesthetic ends without any consciouB 
pursuit of moral aim, he held those ends to be not antagonistic, bnt 
in the main, highly conducive to morality. It may be added, that 
Lessing's own dramas fully illustrate the moral influences of the art. 

Next to these offences against the liberty of dramatic art, 
Voltaire*s cardinal error lay, according to Lessing, in his misappre- 
bension of the nature and laws of human passion. Nearly all the 
strictures on this poet*s tragedies contained in the Dramaturgy 
point to this fundamental error. I can only give one or two 
examples of these. 

In his Semiramis, Voltaire had, after the manner of Shaikspeare, 
introduced a ghost with a view to awaken terror. But, says 
Lessing (in the eleventh critique), his ghost had not the ^lightest 
resemblance to the ghost in Hamlet, 

" Shakspeare*s ghost, it seems to us, really comes out of the other world. 
For it comes at the solemn hour, in the awful stillness of night, fully attended 
by all the gloomy mysterious associations, with which, from the nursery, we are 
accustomed to expect and to think of them. But Voltaire's ghost is not good 
enough for a bngl)ear with which to frighten children. . . . Every circum- 
stance disturbs the impression, and betrays the creation of a cold poet, who 
would like to deceive us, but does not know how to begin. Just reflect on this 
one fact : in full day, in the midst of the assembly, announced by a peal of 
thunder, Voltaire's ghost stepped out of his tomb. ... All those sup- 
posed spectators must, of course, on perceiving the apparition, simultaneously 
utter their terror ; and all must do this in different ways, if the soene is not 
to have the frosty symmetry of a ballet. Imagine, how these confused expres- 
sions must interrupt the attention of the spectators to the principal persons of 
the play. If these central figures are to affect us rightly, we must not only be 
able to see them, but it is well if we see nothing but them. With Shakspeare 
it is only Hamlet to whom the ghost reveals itself. Accordingly all our attention 
is fastened on him. . . . The ghost works on us more through him than 
through itself. The impression which it makes on him passes over to us, and 
the effect is too apparent and too strong for us to feel any doubt as to the super- 
natural cause." 

In another place (the fifteenth paper) Lessing shows us how 
incapable was Voltaire of interpreting by proper expressional signs 
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the palsationa of natural feeling. And here, &gaia, he betrayi his 
appreciation of Shnkepeare's fidelity to nature. The remarks occur 
in ft criticism on Voltaire's Zaire, from which I may select the 

following : — 

'"LoTB himaelt, hu dictated the Zairr to Toltftire' — thni Bpealu a eritic 
prettil; SDoagh. He would have been neamr tbe mark if be hod iBid: 
' Qallaotry.' 1 know onl; one traged; in whisb Lore himself has eo- 
□perated. and that is the Bamto and Jixlitt of Sbakspeare. It ia tnie, Voltaire 
makes bia eoamoiircd Zara express her sentimeata veiy elegantlj. Tei7 appro- 
priately. But irbat ia tbij eipreaaion, oompared with that living picture of all 
the Bmallest and mast secret wiles throngh which lave iauDttatea itself into onr 
heart, of all the Qnobaerved prerogatives which it aeourea there, of all tbe arti- 
fteee with which it brings ever; other pasdan into sabjeotion to itself until it 
becomes the single tjrant of all our longings and aversiaDSF Voltaire under- 
Etands eieellentlj what I ma; call tbe chancery style of love ; that is to uy, 
that language, that tone whioh love required when it wishes to express itself in 
the most cantioqa and meaanred manner, when it deairea to say nothing except 
what it can defend before tbe strong-minded pmde and the paasionlesa critie." 

Moreover, aa Leasing nptly remarke in another place, the modern 
drama is much better off than the classical, with respect to natural 
spontaneity of expression. For the presence of the cborns throagb- 
otit a Greek tragedy imposed a certain degree of self-command on the 
persons of the drama, whereas tlio great«r number of modem scenes 
are supposed to occur without Hny witneasea " within fonr walla." 

It is this same fastidious regard for propriety, to the neglect of 
spontaneous nature, which Leasing attacks in another place, when 
criticicing some remarks of Voltaire respecting the fitness of a box 
on the ear for dramatic spectacle. Tbe whole passage (the fifty-fifth 
and following pieces) is exceedingly curious. Voltaire wished to 
banish this mode of insnlt from tragedy altogether, on the ground 
that it is impossible for the insulted players to behave appropriately 
under the first smart of tfae blow. To this Lessing replies. — 

"The actor ma; behave in these dreumstaaoeB as be will. Tbe drao^atic 
poet works, it is true, [or tbe actor ; but be mnet not on that acconnt abstain 
from everything which is leas convenient and agreeable to the actor. No actor 
can blnah at pleasore : yet the poet may bid him do so, — -yet he ma; make one 
actor m; that he sees the other blush. . . . Bnt perhaps tbe apectator does 
Dot wish to see tbe boi on tbe ear 7 or, at least, only if administered to a ser- 
vant, to whom it is no special disgrace. For a hero, on tbe contrary, lor a hen. 
a box on the eei — how unseeml; 1 But supposing that this is precisely what it 
ia intended to bef Supposing that just this unseemliness is to beoome, and 
actually becomes, the source of the moat violent resolvea, tbe most blood; 
revenge* Bnppoaing that any slighter insult would have been inadequate to 
produce these terrible effects > A thing whirb ma; grow bo tragic in its conse- 
quences, which ocenrring between certain persons mint grow ao tragic, this. 
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forsooth, is to be banished from Tragedy beoanse it ocoars also in Comedy and 
in Faroe 7 May not the yery same thing which on one occasion proYokes our 
liughter, on another occasion inspire us with terror? ** 

Accordingly, so far from expelling this insulting action from 
trngedy, Lessing proposed rather to banish it from comedy, regard- 
ing it, according to its consequences, as either too serioos or too 
farcical for this species of the drama. How thoroughly LeBsing 
was opposed to the tame respectability and stilted dignity of the 
French dramatis persotice^ may be seen by a study of his own dra- 
matic works. His Miss Sara Sampson was a courageous attempt to 
bring the dramatis t*s magic mirror from courts and palaces to the 
less fettered and more natural life of private homes. It is apropos 
of the representation of his piece at the Hamburg theatre that he 
writes as follows: — 

'* The names of princes and heroes may give a piece pomp and majesty ; bat 
they contribute nothing to its pathos. The misery of those nearest to us most 
naturally affect ns most powerfully ; and if we feel compassion for kings, we 
feel for them as men and not as kings. If their rank often makes their mis- 
fortunes more important, it does not make them more interesting. Whole 
peoples may possibly be involved in the disaster ; yet oar sympathy demands a 
single object, and a State is far too abstract an idea for oar feelings.** 

Next to Voltaire, the chief representative of the French drama to 
whom Lessing directed his attack, was "the great Comeille.*' 
When criticising the Bodagune (in the twenty-ninth and following 
papers) — which the author himself regarded as his most finished 
production — Lessing gives us a masterly analysis of the trick of 
plot-building as contrasted with the artistic development of a 
simple series of natural actions. 

** Genius,'* he says, ** can only conceive events which are fundamentally con- 
nected with one another, that is to say, chains of causes and effects. To refer 
effects to causes, to measure causes in relation to effects, to exclude in every 
place the accidental, to make everything happen in such a way that it could not 
have happened otherwise ; this, this is his work when he labours in the field of 
history, seeking to transform the useless treasures of memory into nutriment 
for the mind. Cleverness, on the contrary, dwells on events which have nothing 
in common except that they happen together. To bind these together, so to 
interweave and confuse their threads tliat we are for ever losing one in the 
other, for ever being hurled from one surprise into another — this, cleverness can 
accomplish, and only this. . . . Qenius loves simplicity ; olevemesB, com- 
plications.** 

But the great vice of Comeille*s art consisted, according to Lessing, 
in its morbid love of the horrible. " He ought," says his critic ** to 
have been called not the Great, but the Monstrous, the Gigantic. 
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As an example of Corneille's monstrosities Lessing takes the cha- 
racter of Cleopatra in the Bodagune. 

** Compared to Cleopatra/* he says, '* Medea is yirtuons and lovable. For 
all the cruelties which Medea resorts to, she resorts to out of jealoasy. I can 
forgive a tender and jealoas woman everything. She is what she ought to be, 
only too violent. But our whole heart rises up against a woman who practises 
impious crimes from cold pride and from deliberate ambition ; and all the poet's 
art is unable to make her interesting to us. We stare at her as at a monster, 
and when we have satisfied our curiosity, we thank heaven that Nature commits 
such a blunder but once in a thousand years. ... No woman ever thought 
and felt what Comeille* makes Cleopatra say of her own free will, the most 
senseless bravadoes of crime. The greatest villain knows how to excuse him- 
self, how to persuade himself that the crime which he is committing is not a 
great one, or that he is coerced to it by necessity. It is contrary to all nature 
that he should boast of his crime as a crime ; and the poet is to be most severely 
blamed who, from a desire to say something splendid and strong, makes us 
so misunderstand the human heart as to suppose that its deepest inclinations 
can move towards wickedness as wickedness.** 

The inBaence of Corneille and his school in this particular was 
clearly observable in the writings of German dramatists. Weisse, 
who rejoiced in the title, " the German Shakspeare,** appeared in 
the same way to regard the horrible as the proper subject of repre- 
sentation in tragedy. " The character of liis Richard the Third," 
says Lessing, "is indisputably the greatest and most detestable 
monster which the stage has ever had to bear. I say, the stage : 
that the earth ever actnally bore it, I very much question." 

In thus contending against the representation of the horrible in 
the drama, Lessing struck, as Herr Stahr observes, at the ^radical 
blunder of the French dramatists, which consisted in a curious 
misinterpretation of Aristotle's doctrine. The well-known definition 
contained in the sixth chapter of the Poetics runs as follows : — 
** Tragedy is the imitative representation of a serious and complete 
agtion, having a certain magnitude .... effecting, by means 
of pity and fear, the purification of suchlike passions." Corneille and 
his school had substituted for the idea of fear that of terror or 
horror. Since they could not well evoke this emotion in connection 
with pity or compassion, they concluded that it must constitute one 
sufficient end in itself. That is to say, they conceived Aristotle as 
saying that tragedy may produce either terror or pity. Agreeably to 
this supposition they produced on the one hand the kind of 
horrible drama already described, on the other hand, a species of 
tender or pathetic tragedy representing the sufferings of innocence. 
Lessing saw in this theory a stupid ignorance of Aristotle's meaning. 
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The word <^/3o(, he said, denotes not horror, that is, an overwhelming 
painful emotion, bat a calmer and more reflective state of feeling, in 
which prostrating wonder before the stupendous and vague is wholly 
wanting. It means a gentle tremor of mind which results from the 
reflection, that an evil similar to the one beheld by the spectator may 
light on himself. And this emotion, so far from being unconnected 
with pity, is but another side of it, and forms with it one mental 
state, in which consciousness passes from the one phase to the other 
with infinite rapidity. Thus, the same species of dramatic spectacle 
that awakens pity awakens fear, and conversely. Hence, says 
Lessing, since tragic efiect depends on the spectator's identifying 
himself for the moment with the affected person, Aristotle distinctly 
excluded from tragedy the representation both of a perfectly innocent 
man enduring suffering, and of a thoroughly wicked man overtaken 
by disaster. 

Another point connected with Aristotle's definition of tragedy 
which Lessing seeks to clear up, is the meaning of the purification 
(K&Bap(nsi) of the possions. Several theories had been propounded 
bj French critics respecting the nature of the passions to be thus 
purified. For example, Comeille supposed that they included the evil 
passions represented in the tragedy, namely, anger, lust, etc. Lessing 
adopts an interpretation which is not only a natural one, but one 
which well harmonizes with Aristotle's system of ethical ideas. The 
passions requiring this purification are, he says, the fear and 
pity themselves. By the ideal excitation of these feelings through 
dramatic representation, the actual emotions are to be regulated ; 
that is, excited if dormant, and repressed if in excess, so that the 
spectator may be brought into that mean ethical state in which all 
virtue consists. Lessing adds, that an adequate conception of 
Aristotle's purification, implies the understanding of four distinct 
mental processes, namely, (1) how the tragic fear purifies our fear, 
(2) how the tragic pity purifies our pity, (3) how the tragic pity 
purifies our fear, and finally, (4) how the tragic fear purifies onr 

With respect to this rendering of Aristotle's definition it seems to 
be commonly allowed by subsequent writers that Lessing was right 
in regarding the fear and pity themselves as the object of the 
K6Bap<nt, At the same time, diflerent opinions have been held re- 
specting the meaning of the term purification itself. Thus, it has 
been maintained by Miiller, Vischer and Stahr that tragedy purifies 
the feelings of pity and fear through its repreaentaiive and mediate 
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character, that is, by eliminating the painful element that belongs to 
them when called forth by the immediate presentation of actual 
calamity.* Max Schasler, again, finds the process to consist in the 
idealization of the spectator's feeling, that is, in the elevation of the 
individual mind out of its narrow egoistic feelings into the freer 
consciousness of a universal existence.f Finally, Ueberweg, following 
J. Bernays, argues with considerable philological force that by KaBapais 
Aristotle meant the temporary deliverance of the mind from its 
emotional pressure, that is, the satisfaction in ideal form of certain 
emotional needs, or regularly recurring emotional appetites. J With- 
out seeking to decide between these various interpretations, I may 
call attention to the fact that, if Ueberweg's version is the correct 
one, Aristotle had a conception of the function of art curiously re- 
sembling that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, reasoning on the hypo- 
thesis of evolution, assimilates the effect of art to the impulse of 
Play, each of these being " an artificial exercise of powers,' which, in 
default of their natural exercise, become so ready to discharge that they 
relieve themselves by simulated actions in place of real actions.*'§ 

It may perhaps be doubted whether, in this exposition of Aris- 
totle's theory, Lessing attained the fullest conception of the effect 
of tragedy. As I have before hinted, his allegiance to this vene- 
rable authority, however intelligent, was necessarily narrowing to his 
speculative vision. Professor Vischer, in his elaborate work on 
Esthetics, rightly says, in reference to this whole discussion, that 
the days of authority are over ; and, in the same place, he brings 
into view the moral ideas and sentiments which tragedy awakens, 
and which in every reflective spectator necessarily modify the effects 
of fear and pity. To this one may add that a deeper psychological 
knowledge would show that the fear of Aristotle, as understood by 
Lessing, is no necessary effect of tragedy at all. The gradual un- 
folding of another's sufferings calls up in the mind of the observer 
a sympathetic fear, without this necessarily resolving itself into a 
distinct idea of a similar possible fate for himself. As I have re- 
marked in another essay, the impulse to enter into another's suffering 
acts immediately and instinctively, as soon as the nature of the 

* ™ ■ ■ ■ ■■■II »■■»■■ 

* E. Miiller : GeichichU der Xheorie der Kumt hex den Alten, Second Part, 
page 62. Theodor Vischer : Mttheiik, Part L, page 829. Adolf Stahr : Q, 
E, Le$nng^ Vol. I., page 348. 

t ^ithetik. Vol. I., page 168. 

X Oeichichte der Philotophie. Page 178. Note on Kd$apait rCi¥ ToBrifiii 

§ Principle* of Ptyehology. Vol. 11., page 630. 
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calamity becomes intelligible, and provided no other considerations 
occar fitted to check this activity. There is always, no doubt, this 
amount of the egoistic in tragic fear, that our capacity of feel- 
ing it is in part determined by our own individual experience of 
similar evils ; and thus we are unable to take part in a misery, the 
nature of which has never been rendered familiar by individual ex- 
perience. At the same time, this is not the only condition of the 
pulsations of emotion which a tragic disaster is fitted to call forth. 
As we have seen elsewhere, the energies of sympathy are attracted 
to certain persons, while they are repelled from others. A shocking 
criminal overtaken with misery fails to call forth our sympathetic 
feeling, not, as Aristotle and Lessing appear to say, because we are 
unable to conceive ourselves undergoing a similar experience, but 
because another aspect of the object, namely, that of the criminality, 
calls up more rapidly and more forcibly a feeling directly antagonis- 
tic to sympathy. Thas we see that the genesis in the spectator's 
mind of a nascent sympathetic fear is not a mediate process, depend- 
ing on an egoistic conception, but an immediate and instantaneous 
one. 

It is true, no doubt, that there may present itself in the spectator's 
mind, as an accompaniment of this instinctive feeling, a distinct 
conception of a possible individual experience of the calamity repre- 
sented. And this play of reflective consciousness in the more 
thoughtful order of mind gives rise to that intuition of a common 
human lot which Schasler thinks to be the essence of tragic effect. 
Yet this result must be looked on as a secondary, even if an impor- 
tant, ingredient of the impression, by no means essential to the first 
and main interest of trngedy. With the same show of reason, one 
might say that an essential factor of tragic efi'ect is the spectator's 
reflection — which undoubtedly tends to occur to the mi^d and to 
minister an appreciable quantity of pleasure — that he himself is far 
removed from the immediate causes of the suffisring. It appears 
evident that these reflections, while they may add a distinct SBsthe tic 
gratification to the spectacle of tragedy, are secondary, not only in 
time but also in importance, to that quick sympathetic vibration of 
soul which is the main generator of a warm interest in a tragic fate. 

Finally, it may be said that the feeling of pity, which Aristotle 
rightly renders so prominent in his explanation of tragic impression, 
tends with irresistible force and infinite rapidity to succeed the distinct 
sympathetic appreciation of another's woe. It is in this emotional 
impulse, rather than in any subtle and intricate processes of reflec- 
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tion, that we must look for the inflnenoe which relieves of its pain- 
ful sting and transforms into a comparatively pleasurable feeling 
the impression produced by another's suffering. As Mr. Spencer 
well remarks, there is a certain need of pity in the human heart, 
which may appropriately be traced to the play of a deep and power- 
ful instinct through innumerable generations. And tragedy, by 
supplying ideal channels for this sentiment, serves, as XJeberweg 
says, to lighten the mind of its pent-up emotional forces. Thus we 
may trace the effect of tragedy, like that of all art, to the play of 
natural sentiments, called forth in actual life, and deriving gratifica- 
tion from the ampler ideal region of action which art supplies. It 
is true that art, chiefly by its unreality, serves to modify the action 
of these natural feelings, and to add new gratifications dependent on 
a recognition of the artistic character of the object ; but the body 
of the sentiment called forth by art is always a natural feeling. 

It seems scarcely doubtful that an undue concentration of mind 
on the effects of tragedy made prominent by the Aristotelian defini- 
tion, led Lessing in one or two instances to a comparative neglect of * 
other influences of this many-sided art Even where he comes pro- 
vokingly near a recognition of these other forces, he falls short of a 
full acknowledgment. This appears to be true of his elaborate r^ 
marks on the mixed or Oothic drama of Spain (in the sixty-ninth 
and seventieth pieces). His ridicule of the soi-disani friends of 
Nature, those who advocated the unintelligent and mechanical re- 
production of all the complicated details of nature, without any 
selection or co-ordination, is thoroughly just, and is worthy of 
being repeated here. 

*' These people,** he writes, ** would imitate the nature of phenomena witboat 
in the least attending to that other nature of our feelings and mental powers. 
In Nature ererything is bound up with everything else : all events intersect one 
another, alternate with one another, pass into one another. But in this endless 
variety it is a spectacle for none hat an infinite mind. Finite minds, in order 
to enjoy this spectacle, had to be endowed with the power of giving limits to 
nature, of separating phenomena, and of concentrating attention. These 
powers we exercise every moment of our life : without them there would be no 
life for ns. The aim of Art is to release us, in the domain of the beautiful, 
from this necessity of separating phenomena, and to lighten the work of con- 
centrating our attention.** 

Applying this conception of artistic imitation to tragedy, he goes 
on to say : — 

'* When we are witnesses of a solemn and affecting event, and another trivial 
circumstance directly intersects it, we seek to the utmost to avoid the distrac- 
tion. We abstract the event from its irrelevant surroundings, and we can only 
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feel disgust at finding in Art the very thing we wished far away in Katore. Only 
when the same event in its progress assumes all shades of interest, and one not 
only follows the other, but springs necessarily out of it : when solemnity be> 
gets laughter, or misery, joy, or conversely, so immediately that t&e abstraction 
of the one or of the other becomes impossible — only then we cease to desire it 
in art ; and art knows how to derive an advantage out of this very impossi- 
bility." 

Herr Stahr sees in this passage a justification of Shakspeare's 
nse of laughter in his tragedies. Yet, fine as it nndonbtedly is, it 
appears to me to state only one half of the truth. As I have re- 
marked before, the play of our emotional forces gives rise to two 
general laws of Art. The tendency of any feeling to occupy the 
whole of consciousness necessitates a certain harmony of impres- 
sions, while the rival activities of distinct emotional tendencies 
justifies a certain amount of relief. In addition to this, as Mr. Bain 
has remarked, the tension of mind in view of a serious and affecting 
spectacle acts very much like external constraint, so that a moment- 
ary relaxation brings with it the sense of relief, which is one mental 
antecedent of laughter. Hence a temporary transition of mind from 
the contemplation of a huge calamity to the recognition of some half- 
ludicrous incident — if done with a master's hand, in conformity with 
the requirements of artistic truth, and in due subordination to the 
supreme love of harmony, as in King Lear, for example — afibrds an 
emotional relief which has nothing of painful discordance in it. 
We pass from tears to laughter when we read Shakspeare, not only 
because, as Lessing says, the exciting causes in the events themselves 
are so inextricably woven together, but because relief is a neces- 
sity of emotional life. 

Another instance of Lessing's disposition to disparage the second- 
ary and auxiliary influences of trage(][y, may be found in his obser- 
vations respecting the efiects of Surprise (in the forty-eighth and 
following pieces). Following out some remarks of Diderot, he 
seeks to show that surprise has no place at all in tragedy, and he 
gives it as his opinion that it would be an advantage to retom to 
the Greek custom of indicating beforehand by a prologue, the 
course which the events are to take. Regarded as a disparagement 
of the extreme craving for unexpected sensational efiects, these re- 
marks may no doubt be very just ; yet they curiously leave out of 
sight the emotional sources of pleasure in the imaginative anticipa- 
tions of a plot. It may be a striking proof of attention to artistic 
form, that a spectator is able to enjoy a thrilling tragedy just 
as much after he knows the ultimate catastrophe, as before. 
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Tet is not this piece of SBsthetic asceticism somewhat unneces- 
sary ? and does not the exclusion from the drama of this nniversal 
instinct savonr rather too mnch of a contempt for ordinary 
human nature P One knows that a drama is not the same thing as 
a romance, but one fails to see why imagination should be denied 
its satisfaction in the one any more than in the other. 

One other omission of a similar character is worthy of mention. 
Lessing very rightly attacks the heroic species of tragedy so fashion- 
able in his time, and, following Aristotle, contends that perfection 
of character, so far from quickening the tragic impression, deadens 
it, by removing the person from the range of our sympathies. Yet 
he does not tell us whether, or how far, our moral feelings may be 
appealed to for the purpose of enlisting our interest in the chief 
personages. It is only when a degree of virtue strikes us as un- 
iiaturctl and chilling that it repels our sympathetic interest from a 
character. If it be a truly human virtue it seems to attract and hold 
our sympathies more powerfully. Warm admiration, as we have 
seen, is closely related to affection, and seems to bring an object 
nearer, so to speak, to the radiating glow of our sympathy. We 
feel all the more for Othello in his error and its terrible consequen- 
ces because we were at first so deeply impressed by his frankness, 
courage, and noble ingenuousness. These considerations should be 
borne in mind in estimating what Aristotle and Lessing teach re- 
specting the introduction of a worthy person's calamity. It would 
be difficult, one suspects, to show that our exquisite interest in 
Cordelia's bitter woe depends in any degree on a recognition of some 
defect of character. 

It thus appears that Lessing concentrated his attention too ex- 
clusively on the main and distinguishing features of tragedy, so as 
to overlook the many tributaries of emotional influence which help 
to fill up the great river of tragic impression. Yet these oversights 
are scarcely a discredit to one who efi*ected so much in re-discover- 
ing the highest powers of dramatic art, at a time when these powers 
were nearly dormant. The Dramaturgy gave the impulse to all that 
is best in the modern German drama, and laid the foundations of 
that rich, speculative literature which has grown up along with it. 
More than this, we may still turn again and again to its pages for 
illuminating flashes and pregnant suggestions ; and probably it will 
be long before any number of more systematic treatises on the subject 
render this resort unprofitable. 



ON THE POSSIBILITY OF A SCIENCE 

OF ESTHETICS. 



Thb chaotic state of opinion on all matters relating to the Fine 
Artd seems to indicate that we are still far from the constraction and 
even from the conception of an JSsthetic Science. Speculation on art 
has always been characterized by a high degree of mysticism. In 
common with all departments of experience in which the emotional 
element is predominant, art has stubbornly songht to exclude the 
cold, gray dawn of scientific inquiry. With a special tenacity, 
indeed, she has wrapped herself about in the grateful gloom of a 
mystic twilight. For is it not her peculiar office to minister to the 
imagination, drawing the contemplative soul high above the region 
of fact and law P and would not any attempt to investigate her pro- 
cesses with the keen, measuring eye of science bo an outrage on 
this supreme right of phantasy to live apart, undisturbed by thought 
of what is, and must be P No doubt art does often delight bj 
means of the hidden and mysterious. And it is scarcely to l>e 
wondered at, perhaps, that so many of her worshippers have clang 
to the idea that all her power on the human soul is an inaolnble 
mystery. 

One may see, too, this same supremacy of the mystical in very 
much of what is offered as SBsthetic theory. On the one hand, there 
are the metaphysicians, from Plato to the last of the Germans, who 
have descanted beautifully on Beauty, and argued with admirable dia- 
lectic skill that in its essence it is the partial revelation, dim through 
its sensuous medium, of the ultimate reality, the divine idea.* The in- 
tuition, by the divine element in the soul, of the supernal and 
unattainable glory is clearly no subject for the profane discussion of 
empirical science ; and, accordingly, this sublime theory effectually 

* Bat few English readers, probably, have any conception of the bulk and 
diTersity of German metaphysical speculation on Beauty and Art from Baum- 
garten downwards. The fact that there is a German verb to express this species 
of speculation, asthetisirent may perhaps suggest the Yoluminous character 
of these discussions. The most complete account of the German eyBtems is 
to be found in the histories of Lotzo and Max Schasler. 
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Bilences all attempts to deal with beauty and the fine arts as a group 
of phenomena, complex indeed, but still open to observation and to 
analysis. On the other hand, we have the dogmatic critics, nimbly 
wielding a number of artistic principles, the origin and limitations 
of which too often escape their attention, and which they apply as 
indisputable intuitions with a promptness which may well infuse 
awe into their uninitiated readers. 

One can hardly blame the majority of artists if, in the midst of 
this intellectual gloom, they have come to the conclusion that eesthetic 
speculation, whatever its intrinsic value, was never intended for 
them, and that they will effect more by a simple observation of 
what artists have done than by a study of the most elaborate 
treatises on what they ought to do. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, perhaps, that, in view of this un- 
scientific condition of aasthetic theory, the more thoughtful lovers 
and students of art have tacitly ignored the possibility of an objec- 
tive doctrine of Art, and have fallen back on a more historical and 
individual method of criticism. Without troubling themselves about 
the question, what worthy art universally consists of, they have 
diligently sought to trace out the relation of artistic production to 
the artist's nature, education and social surroundings. This con- 
centration of thought on the subjective side of art-production has 
been favoured by the growth of the historic interest in all regions of 
inquiry. Through a natural reaction against the contradictory and 
unverifiable conclusions of metaphysics respecting human nature and 
its destiny, contemporary thinkers have learnt modestly to occupy 
themselves with the actual developments of human nature as they 
reveal themselves in history. One may see this change of stand- 
point in the best contemporary ethical inquiries. Similarly, with 
respect to art, one finds that some of the finest critical thought has 
employed itself in studying the historical developments of the 
artistic spirit, and in separating the many fine and complicated 
filaments of spontaneous individual genius and of social influence 
which compose the roots of all great artistic achievement.* 

Now it is surely a reasonable supposition that thLs line of investi- 
gation, however interesting, and fruitful of inspiring thought, is 



* Since this essay was put in type, Mr. John Morley, in a highly soggesiive 
paper on CampromUet has called attention to a similar effect of the historical 
spirit in promoting a certain indifference respecting the objective truth of moral 
and political propositions. See the Fortnightly Review for April 18, 1874. 
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insnfficient. All art, it may be nrged, reveals, in addition to tBe 
play of individual genius and of social influences, the action of 
universal laws of human sensibility. The artist, however rapid and 
instinctive may be the activities of his inventive spirit, is Aiming 
consciously or unconsciously at something which shall answer to 
many human ideas and satisfy many human desires. Strictly 
speaking, his creations are artistic only so long as they conform to 
these conditions ; otherwise, they become simply the fine vagaries 
of a brilliant but ill-regulated mind. 

One may argue, too, that a perception of the real objective signifi- 
cance of art is a valuable possession for the artist himself. It seems 
as if the age of naive spontaneous production, swayed by no in- 
fluence more palpable and distinct than that of the artist's emotional 
and imaginative impulses, has long since passed away. We look, 
now-a-days at least, for a reflective and highly conscious artistic 
labour. Few, perhaps, will question that such reflection, if not 
allowed to overweigh the spontaneous element, is a new force in 
the artist's mind. Who doubts that Da Vinci and Hogarth, Goethe 
and Schiller, Schumann and Wagner, owe something of their 
artistic power to the habit of meditating patiently and with philoso- 
phical breadth of view on the nature and aims of art ? * 

The supposition that all art is something mysterious and insus- 
ceptible of analysis and generalization, can scarcely satisfy the 
thoughtful lover of art, who is accustomed to reflect, not only 
on the subtle differences of school and of individual artist, but on 
the feelings and ideas which pass through his mind in orderly 
sequence under the spell of a master-work. A very little consider- 
ation may teach such an one that, with all that is arbitrary, change- 
ful, and purely relative in sssthetic eflect, there is also an element 
of order and permanent uniformity. He may indeed look back in 
memory on tlie progress of his individual cesthetic development, the 
greater part of which, unlike that of ethic culture, lies within dis- 
tinct view. While he sees much that was crude and evanescent 
in the progress of his taste and artistic judgment, he may see, too, 
something that has remained throughout, growing clearer and 
clearer, and gradually shaping itself into a well-adjusted emotional 

* Fricdrich Sohlogel had a clear vision of the value to artistic creation of a 
correct theory of art. He says in his work, Ueber d<u Studium der grieehi$chen 
Poetie : '* A degenerate and disorganized force needs a criticism, a oensorahip, 
and this presupposes a legislation. A complete lesthetio legislation would be 
the first organ of the sethetio revolution.*' 
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and intellectnal organ. Similarly, a review of the histoiy of art 
mnst disclose to a fairly thongbtfal mind not only the wide and 
apparently nnlimited variation in form of production and in its regu- 
lative taste, bat also the constant tendency to a certain consensus 
of eestbetic feeling and judgment, and to the recognition of an ideal 
excellence, by moving towards wbicb, eacb art acquires a greater 
permanent value. 

It is, one may venture to think, this discoverable tendency in all 
SBstbetic development which makes a science of aesthetics possible. 
On the one hand, if it is to be a science, ready to accept every fact, 
and to reason from it, and not a series of unverified deductions from 
a priori principles, it must adopt all that the staunchest advocates of 
an unfettered individuality assert with respect to the relcUive value 
of beauty and of a|l possible canons of art. Indeed, it will have to 
admit that no one principle of aesthetic effect, however universal 
and permanent its influence appears to be in the development of the 
arts, has a simple and absolute validity. For is it not conceivable 
that, in the course of myriads of ages, human organism and con- 
scious faculty may undergo such changes, as to render some seem- 
ingly permanent source of enjoyment inoperative ? What a change, 
for example, would be brought about in all our aesthetic experiences 
by the development of a new organic sensibility — ^not at all an im- 
possible supposition if evolution be the actual order of things. Yet, 
happily, a theory of life and practice does not require an absolute, 
but only a relative permanence of human nature. It is sufficient, 
for example, if our ethical doctrines have a relative validity, not only 
for ourselves, but also for many new modifications of human nature. 
In like manner, it will suffice, if one can discover tendencies in 
aesthetic idea and sentiment sufficiently distinct and uniform to be 
raised to a law of art, so long as art itself remains what we now 
conceive it. But while seeking to extract this element of perma^ 
nence, aesthetic science will be very fearful of making it wider than 
the facts warrant, and thus of overlooking the vast region of the 
variable and the indeterminable in the effects of art. Not of course 
that any phase of a passing taste, any species of crude artistic judg- 
ment, is an insoluble phenomenon, insusceptible of affiliation to 
psychological and historical law. What is here meant is, that such 
variations do not help to furnish Hhe final standard^ or the ideal end, 
which aesthetic science, as a doctrine of practice, is mainly concerned 
in determining. 

It will at once be seen, firom this tentative definition of the nature 
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of rosthetic science, liow it is related to Psychology. Psychology, as 
it is usually conceived, is an abstract science, which discusses the laws 
of sensation, thought, etc., as they present themselves in all varieties 
of the individual human mind, and does not oonoem itself, primarily 
at least, with any sequent order discoverable in the development of 
our intellectual and moral nature. Thus, psychology will analyze 
and explain the growth of a given emotion, say the moral sense, 
without enquiring when this emotion first shows itself in the pro- 
gress of the human race.* Bat this temporal order among the con- 
crete phenomena is an essential part of aesthetic investigation, which 
aims at discovering what point aesthetic culture is always tending 
towards. That is to say, aasthotics will rest in part on abstract 
psychology and in part on anthropology, or the science of human 
development. 

On the other hand, it is evident from this conception of an eesthe- 
tic science that it will derive a part of its data from the History 
of Art. A just conception of the evolution of aosthetic ideas and 
sentiments needs to be verified by a study of the actual order of 
progress of the arts themselves. That is to say, one will have to 
examine the laws of growth and of transformation among the arts, 
from their infancy among rude uncivilized races, up to their finest 
developments among the cultivated peoples of our own age and of 
antiquity. In carrying out this inquiry great care will have to be 
takon in eliminating all that is acoidental in the successive manifes- 
tations of artiHtic production, and in abstracting only that which is 
due to a real intellectual and moral progress. 

Thus a tlieory of cesthetics would have to proceed by means of 
historical research supplemented by psychological explanation. The 
widest possible knowledge of all that art has done and sought 
to do would need to be completed by an inquiry into the law and 
tendency of these variations, on the supposition of a general 
progress in intellectual and other culture. The truths thus ar^ 
rived at, when interpreted as the consequences of general psycho- 
logical laws, would furnish the axiamata media which a concrete 
and pmctical science like that of the fine arts requires. A very 
similar lino of inquiry, it may be said, has been carried ont 
with respect to ethical subjects. The universal elements running 
more or less distinctly through all moral phenomena have been 

* I have called attention to tblB peculiarity of general or abfltraot p^yohologj 
in the opening essay. 
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defined and formalated, and while the relativity of moral feeling 
and jndgment with respect to age, country, indiyidual tempera- 
ment and education has been fully maintained, the tendency of 
all moral standards to approach one another has been adopted 
as the foundation of a final theory of the ethical end. If this 
is so, one does not see why a theory of the highest ends of art 
haying equal range of validity is rendered impossible. In the fol- 
lowing remarks I shall attempt, by help of the general conception 
thus roughly defined, to indicate very briefly the probable direction 
and nature of sssthetic inquiry. 

In approaching the subject of art, its nature and effects, we are 
at once met by a difficulty respecting the extent of the objects and 
pleasures denoted by the term sasthetic. The germs of art have 
been found by Mr. Spencer, putting an idea of Schiller into a scien- 
tific form, in the impulses of play (^Spieltriebe) ; and there is no 
doubt that emotions and impulses, embodied in what is usually called 
art, betray themselves in earlier and ruder productions. Thus, for 
example, all the imitative and fanciful side of children's play has 
clearly an affinity with artistic creation. On the other hand, as a 
mere overflow of spontaneous energy, seeking no delight but that 
of vented energy and of movement, play is less obviously connected 
with art, even though it be true that all artistic production springs 
in part from such spontaneous impulse. The essence of art may be 
provisionally defined as the production of some permanent object or 
passing action which is fitted not only to supply an active enjoyment 
to the producer, but to convey a pleasurable impression to a number 
of spectators or listeners, quite apart from any personal advantage 
to be derived from it. According to this conception, the earliest 
and crudest forms of art would be found in such simple devices as 
personal adornment, or the donning of gay colours, and the display 
of manual or vocal skill, undertaken not as a pleasurable activity to 
the individual himself, but with a distinct intention of impressing 
and dazzling the mind of his neighbours. Thus it is a distinguishing 
mark of artistic activity that it is fitted to afford an immediate 
delight by the medium of a visible or audible impression, which de- 
light owes nothing to suggestion of personal gain, but is available 
for a number of different minds. 

This conception obviously excludes all hypotheses of some one 
eternally fixed quality of art, some essence of Beauty. The labours 
of all the metaphysicians have not yet succeeded in discovering 
wherein this subtle entity consists, and a science of art can derive 
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no advantago from the farther prolongation of the search. Inductive 
research clearly shows that the properties of art in its successive 
developments are innumerable, and can only be subsumed under 
Kome such conception of ploasurability as the one just ^ven. 
Hence, the foandations of a genuine science of art must be sought 
in the nature and laws of the feelings which it is fitted to gratify. 
Assuming that the essence of art is to gratify certain emotional 
susceptibilities, we have to examine into the precise nature and laws 
of those pleasurable feelings, and, if possible, to deduce from these 
some principles fitted to be a scientific basis for artistic practice. 

A brief examination of all artistic gratifications thus conceived, 
as they are exhibited not only in contemporary art, but also in that 
of the recorded past, is sufficient to show us that they are by no 
means purely artificial growths, dependent on the development of 
art itself, but consist in great part of enjoyments afforded by pre« 
artistic and natural objects. Thus, for example, the brilliant orna- 
ments of a savage owe their charm to the play of visual sensibilities 
which were first exercised by natural objects, such as sky and foli- 
age, bird and beast. So again, a picture by Wilkie pleases the 
observer by reproducing in artistic forms scenes of happiness and 
merriment in simple daily life. Once more, a poem like Thom- 
son's Seasons, not only gratifies the ear by sequences of verbal 
sound and cadence rendered pleasing in the progress of social 
life, but presents faint images of those changing phases of 
nature which have impressed and delighted us again and again in 
the swift succession of the years. From these examples we may 
see that art, in its first and simplest aspect, is a mere variation 
and expansion of pleasures imparted to the eye and car by nature, 
whether inorganic or organic, by sky, sea or mountain, tree, bird 
or quick-feeling and far-compassing man. Hence, the first stop in 
SBsthetic inquiry seems to be to determine the nature and elements 
of natural beauty, in the widest sense of this expression. By adopt- 
ing Mr. Spencer's conception of ossthetio delight, we may say that 
art supplies a supplementary vent for pleasurable energies fostered 
and developed during the natural progress of the life-functions. In 
other words, art gratifies by giving additional play and temporary 
relief to impulses, gradually built up by the actions and reactions 
of the external environment and the organism. 

The psychological classification and explanation of these pleasures 
has been carried to a considerable degree of perfection. I need but 
to refer to such writers as Alison, Professor Bain, and Mr. H. Spenoer, 
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together -with those Grerman Naiurforseher who have sought to 
discover the precise laws of pleasurable neryous sfcimxilatioa in 
impressions of colour and tone. On the other hand, the psjcho- 
logista, with the exception of Mr. Spencer, have done little or 
nothing towards tracing the order of growth of these several grati- 
fications. What remains to be done in this direction may perhaps 
be thus indicated. 

First of all, the best classification of the pleasures which thus 
ajQTord the raw material of artistic impression has still to be decided 
on. This should be as exact as possible, psychologically consi- 
dered, and still have a direct bearing on artistic results. It should, 
seek, moreover, to recognize and embody those empirical ideas of 
artistic efiect which dominate in popular criticism. Possibly, some 
such scheme as the following might suffice : (1) The Primary 
Pleasures of Stimulation, dependent on certain organic con- 
ditions of single impressions. These would include the passive 
sensations of light, colour, and tone, and the active sensations 
of visible movement and form. (2) The Secondary Pleasures of 
Stimulation, dependent on certain organic conditions of a plurality 
of impressions. These include the gratification due to Novelty or 
freshness of impression, and the pleasure which attends a Harmo- 
nious stimulation in tone and in colour. These organic conditions 
apply to all other modes of pleasure as well. (3) Pleasures of 
ideal revival when the idea assumes the form of Immediate Infer- 
ence, namely, the gratifications derived from a perception of spatial 
facts, the pleasures resulting from a sympathetic reading of human 
language and emotional movements, eta (4) Pleasures of ideal 
revival when the idea presents itself as a Recollection, whether 
distinct or vague, that is to say, the enjoyments which accompany 
the moods of memory, reverie and SBsthetic contemplation. This 
class includes the delight afforded by complex natural objects, 
pre-eminently landscape or still life. The emotional influences of 
music also belong to this category. (5) Pleasures of intuition which 
involve a higher form of Intellectual activity, namely, the recogni- 
tion of some Relations or Qualities of objects. Under this bead 
would be included the sentiments corresponding to the Amiable 
and the morally Admirable, the Ludicrous, the Sublime, and t(ie 
Beautiful, in its various aspects of uniiy, proportion, and adaptation. 
(6) The Pleasures of Imagination in its most extended signification, 
including the gratifications which accompany the filling-up 'of the 
unknown, in space and in time, the transformation of the real by 
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the tendency of the mind to idealize, and the satisfaotion of the 
universal longings for something higher and more complete than 
the actual. 

Each of these species of pleasure would have to he thoroughly 
examined hy means of the fullest ohservation of human nature and 
life ; and the precise mental laws involved in them would need to 
he exactly stated. Many interesting questions thus opened up, still 
await their solution. What, for example, is the precise law of plea- 
surable nervous stimulation, as exemplified in single tones and 
colours, and in their combinations P Is any part of the seemingly 
simple effect of tone or colour a result of inherited association ? 
The emotions, again, capable of being directly stimulated by visible 
objects, need to be examined and reduced to the fewest psychologi- 
cal principles. Among the most interesting points to bo considered 
here, are the nature of the sentiment of sublimity, the precise causes 
of laughter, under all its forms of the quaint, the incongruous, the 
mean, the tenderly humorous. How the pleasures oi perception 
first arise, how it is that proportion, unity, and'all that is included 
under beauty of form has oome to be so prominent an ingredient in 
ffisthetic impression, is one of the most interesting points in the 
science, which possibly admits of no definite solution except in con- 
nection with a study of other developments of the human mind. 
Under the department of associations, one has the hardly less inter- 
esting inquiry, how it is that many painful experiences become 
transformed into the comparatively pleasurable moods of sad reverie 
and pensive melancholy. The complex and subtle pleasures of ima- 
gination, again, are far from being adequately understood. Some 
additional light might possibly be thrown upon the subject by con- 
sidering the early prodigalities of fancy in children and in the lower 
races. In seeking to understand imaginative activity, one would 
need to distinguish three ingredients, namely, the intellectual, the 
emotional and the active or volitional. First of all, imagination is 
obviously limited by experience and by association. Secondly, it 
involves the satisfaction of ideal longings, that is, the thirst begotten 
of the several emotions for a fuller and purer form of delight. 
Thirdly, it includes a pleasurable volitional activity, as manifested 
in the pursuit of a hidden meaning, in the anticipation of a coming 
issue, and so on. These activities would need to be illustrated by a 
consideration of the several aspects of the unknown, such as the 
unwonted and weird, the vast and undefined in space, the remote in 
time, the dim in colour, the soft in tone, the unexplored depths of a 
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human mind, and so on. Under this head one wonid need to con- 
sider tbe large pervading ingredient in assthetic pleasure which is 
afforded by what may be called Subjective or Anthropomorphic 
Fancy, that is, the personification of objects and the attribution of 
feelings and ideas like our own to things. totally unlike ourselves. 

Such a completed system of assthetic pleasures would furnish the 
first factor in the required End or Ideal of art. It would give the 
first dimension in the sosthetic measure, namely, extension, or the 
whole volume of pre-existing human susceptibiUty to artistic de- 
light, out of which every effect of art must, in a sense, be drawn. 
By help of it, we might arrive at a first rough definition of art. A 
work of art, according to this conception, is a product of human ac- 
tivity which, through the impressions of the eye or of the ear, affords 
the mind some delight, whether sensuous or emotional. This 
definition, though it may have but a slight value in practice, may 
serve to point out the extreme limits of artistic invention and of 
original creation. 

Yet this factor in the estimation of art is obviously a very indefi- 
nite one. The susceptibilities which we have been enumerating are 
not constant elements in human nature, but manifest themselves in 
great varieties of form and intensity, and are developed in a certain 
order, and according to certain laws. This fact must, it is evident, be 
recognized in appreciating the qualities of art. The aasthetic value 
of a poem or of a painting may be viewed in one of two lights. 
One may regard the work either as relatively and subjectively beau- 
tiful, that is to say, as fitted to delight the order of minds for which 
it is produced, or as absolutely and objectively beautiful, that is to 
say, as capable of delighting all minds alike. Thus, for example, 
a painting of Tenniers' is relatively beautiful because it appeals to 
ideas and sentiments familiar to the plain and homely folk for whom 
the artist worked, objectively beautiful in so far as it embodies 
traits of character and aspects of human life of permanent interest. 
Similarly a Pietti of Francia possesses a relative beauty in its power 
of satisfying the dominant religious emotions of the age, an objec- 
tive beauty in a universally impressive representation of human 
suffering and of the affectionate tendance which it customarily calls 
forth. 

Nevertheless it is evident that these two ideas do not, in the same 
sense, enter into a theory of aasthetics. To fix and define the 
changing conditions in social feelings and ideas and in esthetic cul- 
ture which serve to determine the relative value of any development 
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of art, is obviously a problem for the historian. Further, so far as 
the knowledge of these conditions is necessary for wise artifltic 
production, it is clearly a matter of individual observation, insoB- ^ 
ceptible of being reduced to a permanent expression. In contrast 
to these, the objective conditions of artistic excellence, valid for all 
times and for all modes of artistic creation, are a matter for indnc- 
tion and scientific definition. To these conditions, then, we may 
confine our attention, provided we bear in mind that the rnles 
derivable from them must always be supplemented by a recognition 
of the dominant influences of the country and of the period. 

A little attention to the several eesthetic susceptibilities jnst 
enumerated will show that they imply certain approximately 
universal laws of pleasurable impression. Thus, for example, there 
appear to be well-ascertained laws of sensuous stimulation, which 
clearly serve to condition the artistic arrangements of pleasing 
colours and tones. The discoveries of Helmholtz respecting the 
nervous antecedents of musical pleasure illustrate the possibility 
of defining the general organic conditions of sssthetic pleasure. It 
is highly probable, too, that similar principles control and limit the 
artistic grouping of colours, although this department of aesthetic 
sensibility is still, to a large degree, shrouded in obscurity.* It is 
possible that a good deal might be accomplished in the way of 
determining the constant clement in a)sthetic impression by means 
of objective experiment. t In addition to these more special 
objective conditions, there are others which appear to apply to all 
modes of pleasurable eflect. In illustration of this fact, I may 
just allude to the comprehensive mental principle known as the 
law of change or transition of impression, according to which a 
continual variation of elements in sensation and emotion is 



* The best tentfttives hitherto made in this direction are those of Gheyreiil, 
Unger, and Briicko. Yet their inquiries do not appear to hare led to any very 
certain results. 

f Fechner has attempted to apply experimental methods to the solution of the 
question respecting the superior pleasurability of the "golden section*' among 
visual forms or proportions. By the golden section is meant a division of a line or 
of a contour into two such dimensions that the lesser shall be to the greater as 
this latter to the sum of the two. Fechner*s researches are highly interesting ; yet 
by limiting his experiments to a certain number of German adults, he doee not 
appear to have completed the elimination of all the variable influences of aBsoei- 
ation. See his treatise, Abhandlungen der mathematUeh-phyiUchen Clatte der 
kdniglichen $dchi$chen Geiellschaft der WUientchafUn, IX. Band, No. vi.: Leipzio, 
1871. 
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requisite in order to clearness and intensity of consciousness. 
This principle, in its sasthetic aspect, obviously includes the 
artistic laws of originality or freshness, and of contrast and variety 
of impression. In addition to these more comprehensive mental 
principles there are distinct laws of pleasurable effect, such as the 
doctrine taught by Aristotle, and since confirmed by physiologists 
and psychologists alike, that pleasure is an accompaniment of a 
moderate expenditure of nervous energy corresponding to the forces 
of the system. As a last illustration of principles which appear 
to have this objective validity and to be connected with uniform 
facts of organism, I would select the law of emotional harmony, 
which teaches that all feeling, when once excited, tends to persist in 
consciousness, so as to control the impressions and ideas of the time. 

By help of these constant laws of esthetic enjoyment, we may add 
another element to our definition of art. A work of art, for what- 
ever order of mind it may be specially fitted, must satisfy certain 
general conditions of pleasurable impression. 

Yet though there is this amount of the uniform and constant in 
aasthetic impression, it is obscured by the yet larger amount of the 
variable. Strictly speaking, no department of SBsthetic susceptibil- 
ity presents a perfectly uniform mode of pleasure. Even organic 
sensibility is, within certain limits, a variable quantity. Music, in 
its numerous developments, well illustrates the unequal degrees of 
the ear*s impressibility to tone and harmony. When we pass to 
the higher and more complex modes of sdsthetic gratification, 
the variations become more conspicuous. Thus, for example, the 
perception of contrast assumes very unlike forms in different orders 
of mind. Strong and sudden contrasts of impression, which are 
pleasing to some minds, may prove positively disagreeable to others. 
It is unnecessary to illustrate this obvious truth by dwelling on the 
yet more variable phenomena of the special emotions, such as the 
pleasures of the ludicrous, on those of imagination, so unequal in 
force and unlike in quality among different individuals and races, or 
on those of association governed, as they manifestly are, by widely 
varying experiences. In all these cases aesthetic impression presents 
itself as something eminently inconstant and relative. We cannot 
say that a given object will produce a like pleasing effect on any two 
minds. Either a given susceptibility, say the feeling for the sublime 
or the delicate, may be almost entirely wanting, or it may present 
itself in very unlike modes of action. Thus, the greater part of the 
influences of art appear, primd faxie^ to be arbitrary phenomena,* 
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dependent simply on particular developments of emotional capacity* 
and, consequently, to be quite insusceptible of scientific treatment. 

Nevertheless, we are compelled by our definition of art to seek 
some comparatively fixed objective principle even in this apparent 
fluctuating and chaotic region of facts. Art demands, in addition 
to the dimension of extension, a dimension of intension or decree. 
It seeks the highest and best among many possible effects, and it 
requires for this purpose some clear objective standard of assthetio 
value. We need to inquire, therefore, whether there is any available 
method of measuring the quantity of eDsthetic pleasure, so as to 
jnstify us in ranking certain forms of this delight above others. Is 
it possible, by a further consideration of the esthetic susceptibilities 
to arrive at such a scientific datum of. art ? 

Perhaps the simplest and most obvious method of measuring 
89sthetic quantity would be that adopted by certain utilitarians in 
ethical speculations, namely, by reckoning ** the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.** To speak more plainly, one might esti- 
mate the quantity and value of an aesthetic gratification by its 
degree of universality and pennanence in human nature as a whole. 
While, as we have seen, no one of the capacities of oxthetic enjoyment 
is, strictly speaking, a constant force, existing in precisely similar 
form and in equal intensity in every generation and individual, some 
of them are clearly less variable than others. Thus, to take an ex- 
ample from the most elementary pleasures of sense, susceptibility 
to the joyous effect of light is probably a far more general factor 
of the human mind than sensibility to the characteristic influences 
of the several colours. Similarly, some emotional capacities are 
both more constant and more uniform in character than others. 
Thus we find some feelings to be very inconstant, as for example a 
sentiment for the sea. Others, again, assume highly unlike formSy 
pre-eminently the sentiment of humour. On the other hand, there 
present themselves types of sentiment which are ip comparison both 
constant and abiding, such as filial affection and an elegiac feeling 
for the departed. This being so, one may ask whether such degrees 
of constancy and variability are not susceptible of a fairly exact 
. measurement, and whether such a measurement would not supply a 
means of estimating the relative value of the aosthetic pleasures. 

That it is possible roughly to determine the variations of degree 
among these sDsthetic susceptibilities, may readily be admitted. 
These mental capacities are clearly related to forces in the environ- 
ment, physical and social ; and by computing the comparative 
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stability of these influences, one might arrive at a rough scale of 
emotional permanence. In this manner, for example, one might 
reason respecting the general prevalence of a feeling of admiring 
Tvonder before the sun, and the comparative infrequencj of a 
sentiment of mingled awe and aflection for the sea. The deter- 
mination of the comparatively uniform types of idea and sentiment, 
corresponding to constant impressions and experiences, would supply 
a valuable ingredient of aosthetic theory, namely, a basis for the 
superior value of the natural and the elemcHtary in feeling. Just 
as certain universal mental laws of pleasure supply the necessary 
conditions of art, so a certain scale of prevalence in the several 
orders of sBsthetic feeling would supply a standard of natural value. 
It appears to be customarily assumed — for example, in the common 
estimate of Shakspeare — that one element of a poet's greatness 
consists in his power of reaching and stirring the more common 
orders of feeling, the loves and fears, the hopes and joyous fancies 
which are among the most constant elements of human nature. 

By adopting this conception we might still further define the 
essential qualities of art. A work of art, it may be said, is worthy 
and great in so far as it answers to widely diffused and permanent 
emotional needs of the human mind. 

At the same time, it is plain that such a standard of estimation 
is very incomplete and does not help us to appreciate some of 
the highest qualities of art. As I have already remarked, art is to 
be controlled by an Ideal, or a desirable end, namely, the highest 
conceivable quality and quantity of human pleasure; and though 
it has to consider the susceptibilities which actually exist and have 
existed, it ha.^ too, to reason on the supposition that these suscepti- 
bilities may be indeiinitely modified, and to inquire how it may 
realize the maximum of pure delight out of all the powers of 
enjoyment which human nature has ever betrayed. 

A second method of measurement might be devised which should 
be founded on the full recognition of this ultimate ideal end. This 
method would proceed by a more abstract process of reasoning, and 
would seek to fix a scale of artistic gratification on the supposition, 
that all the cesthetic susceptibilities may coexist in a maximum in- 
tensity in the same individual mind, and so admit of immediate 
comparison by one conscious subject. In this manner one could, 
no doubt, reach certain determinations which might be looked on 
as approximately correct objectively, that is to say, for all minds 
alike in so far as they may acquire the requisite emotional capacities. 
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Thus it has been said by Mr. Mill, thafc all who have had experience 
both of the elementary and sensnons, and of the more complex and 
refined pleasures, agree in attributing a superior value to the 
latter. 

In confirmation of such approximately universal judgments, it 
might be reasoned a priori from certain psychological principles, that 
some orders of pleasure must necessarily transcend others. Waiving 
the supposition that certain species have a qualitative superiority not 
resolvable into terms of quantity, and estimating their value simply 
by their intensity, purity, duration, and susceptibility of firequent 
renewal, one could distinctly point out reasons for placing some 
varieties above others in the order of quantitative value. Thus, 
with respect to the relative worth of sensational and ideal elements 
in pleasure, it might be argued that even if, in point of intensity, 
the enjoyment flowing from the immediate stimulation of the sens^ 
surpasses any delight of the sarnie duration attending the mediate 
stimulation through the centres, still this latter mode of pleasure 
more than makes good this disadvantage by its susceptibility of fre- 
quent and prolonged renewal, its eminent complexity, and conse- 
quently its scope for freshness of impression, not to speak of the ad- 
ditional ingredients of ideal pleasure which are afforded by the play 
of memory, imagination and so on. 

One might, without doubt, by the help of this method, gather 
principles of pleasurable sensibility which would deserve to be 
called scientific, and would be eminently fitted to hold a plaoe 
among the ultimate laws to which aesthetic doctrine must appeal. 

According to this method of appreciation, the essential excellence 
of a work of art would consist in its fitness to afford the highest 
and purest pleasure to a typical eesthetic nature, equally susceptible 
of all modes of artistic gratification. 

At the same time, the method here indicated, however valuable, 
suffers from one or two characteristic defects, which seem to dis- 
qualify it for being the sole instrument of measuring aesthetic value. 
The first of these drawbacks arises from the impossibility of deter- 
mining in any given instance whether the two susceptibilities com- 
pared coexist in their full vigour. How can we know, for example, 
that a man who decides on the superior worth of the intellectual 
above the sensuous is endowed with the fullest capacity for sensuous 
enjoyment P Even if it be said that we may got rid of this objec- 
tion by accumulating a sufficient number of testimonies, all of which 
agree in according a superior rank to one species, it can still be 
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nrgcd that until we know the laws of distribution of emotional 
susceptibility there is nothing to disprove the supposition that all 
the witnesses are alike deficient in aptitude for the particular 
mode of delight thej agree in disparaging. For example, does 
there not seem to be a certain force and delicacy of organic sensi- 
bility which is wanting in most minds, including even the more 
cultivated, but which developes itself, in the case of a few at least, 
at some particular stage of individual growth, producing those 
exquisite sensations of colour and tone which the more mature mind 
afterwards seeks in vain to recall, and which in still fewer minds 
constitutes a main element in a rare and to others incomprehensible 
poetic sensibility ? It is clear that so long as there is any room for 
doubt on this point we are unable to determine with any precision, 
what species of cesthetic gratification are capable of yielding the 
purest and intensest delight. 

This element of uncertainty is rendered still more detrimental 
by the consideration that there is a known incompatibility between 
certain emotional susceptibilities in great intensity. A wide study 
of human nature teaches us that a common result of any new 
development of mental force is the repression, in greater or lesser 
measure, of some previous capacity. For instance, a large increase 
in volitional power commonly takes place at the expense of the 
emotional energies. It seems probable, too, that a multiplication of 
emotional capacities has a certain efiect in diminishing their 
strength. Thus one may argue, with a certain show of reason, 
that the few limited enjoyments of the primitive and uneducated 
mind are intenser than the many and various enjoyments of the 
cultivated mind ; for in the latter case a given volume of nervous 
energy has to be spread over a larger area. * In addition to this 
wider law — which has been pointed out as the mental side of 
the principle of the Conservation of Force — there is the narrower 
principle that many of the emotional susceptibilities are to some 
extent mutually exclusive, a high degree of one necessarily en- 
feebling the other. This may happen whenever the two orders of 
feeling are so far heterogeneous as not to be easily susceptible of 
simultaneous revival. If, when this is the case, either of the sus- 

* It is obyions that this reasoning is based on the assumption that the whole 
amoxmt of nervous energy xmderlying the indiyidoal mind is a constant quan- 
tity. It may be well to add that evolution tends to increase this quantity, so 
that the differenoe between the intensities of the yalgar and refined pleasures 
is not so great $m I have assmned in the text. 
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ceptibilities reaches a certain superiority of strength, it may, by 
passing into something like a permanent appetite, starve ont, so to 
speak, the other emotional capacity. And indeed, even when there 
is no positive discordance between the two classes of feeling, yet the 
great persistence of one of the susceptibilities may render any 
gratification of the less intense 83sthetic need, which does not at the 
same time satisfy the former, poor and incomplete. An example 
of this opposition may be seen in the two orders of sympathetic 
and purely personal pleasure. When the thirst of a mind for 
a sympathetic participation in its enjoyments attains a certain 
force and persistence it tends to limit the satisfaction derivable 
from isolated individual pleasure. This principle, which I may 
call the law of emotional monopoly or tyranny, is obviously 
limited. The most considerable of these limits is supplied by the 
opposite principle of relief and contrast, according to which change 
of feeling is in itself a condition of emotional intensity. With 
respect to proper SBsthetic gratifications, the action of this law 
may be illustrated in the antagonism which exists between the 
cruder enjoyments of an uncultivated, and the refined delights of 
a cultivated taste. An adsthetically cultivated person retains some- 
thing of the primitive sensibility to brilliant colour which the 
savage or the village maid displays in its intensity ; only in his case, 
other and more complex emotional needs have become so keen and 
vigilant as to give to any mode of gratification which disappoints 
them an aspect of incompleteness. Other striking examples of such 
a comparative extinction of an old sensibility by a new develop- 
ment may bo found in the dissatisfaction of a thoughtful mind at 
the effect of the popular sensational drama, and at a coarse and too 
obvious kind of humour, which dissatisfaction arises from the 
superior force and persistence of the intellectual needs. 

These last remarks naturally conduct us to the third available 
method for measuring a3sthctic value. The first, though an im- 
portant one, was fchown to bo too narrow, too empirical, the actual 
distribution of emotional capacity in the past being no standard for 
an ideal art. The second mode, again, though undoubtedly pro- 
ceeding in the direction of an ultimate criterion, has proved to be 
too abstract, there being no instances of the coexistence of the 
several SBsthetic susceptibilities in their perfection. The third 
method, to the consideration of which we are now about to pass, 
falls, in order of concreteness, midway between the other two, and 
seeks to conjoin in itself both the directions which they represent. 
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It investigates both what has been, and what might and onght to 
be ; and it does this by inquiring into the permanent tendencies of 
development in caltore, in the individual, in the nation, and in the 
race as a whole. That is to say, it asks according to what laws 
esthetic progress, looked on as a part of mental progress in general, 
takes place. Overlooking all that is fitful, variable and transient in 
the successive phases of individual and national taste, it will seek 
to detect and formulate those large and abiding tendencies which 
are discoverable in the advance of culture as a whole. Thus it 
aims at defining the general laws of emotional development, the 
nature of the transformation which the several capacities involved 
in assthetic appreciation undergo, the orders of idea and sentiment 
which appear destined to persist and to survive the others, and so on. 
It will at once be seen that this third method is by no means 
antagonistic to the other two, but rather absorbs them into itself. 
With respect to the first, it clearly gives a definite direction to the 
problem. Instead of regarding all variations of SBsthetic feeling as 
something hap-hazard, or at least inexplicable, and contenting itself 
simply with calculating the areas they severally occupy, this 
method aims at bringing the most important of such variations 
under a general law of progress. That is to say, it seeks to de- 
termine not the actual order of predominance of the several feelings 
in the past and present, but their tendency to a certain order of 
predominance with the onward movement of the human race. 

With respect to the second method, again, this conception of a 
tendency in sesthetic development furnishes a concrete basis for a 
final ideal of the most perfect assthetic delight. In doing this, it 
makes one ^r two important assumptions which will scarcely be 
regarded as unwarranted. It takes for granted that there is a 
certain discoverable order of progress in all successive developments 
of mental life, and farther, that this movement is clearly in the 
direction of a more copious and various capacity for all pleasure, 
8Bsthetic enjoyments included. With respect to the first assump- 
tion there is little difficulty. Any one who recognizes the pro- 
gressive growth of the human mind from its primitive to its most 
highly cultivated stage, can hardly question the existence of a 
definite law of mental expansion ; and the high probability of the 
evolution theory still further justifies one in asserting the reality 
of such a law. With respect to the second postulate, namely, 
that this progress is in the direction of a total increase of pleasure, 
there seems at first sight con8i4eTable difficulty. As I have before 

A A 
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remarked, it appears to be inferrible that mental development in- 
volves a certain loss of pleasurable capacity. Is it too fancifal to 
conceive that the exquisite sensibility to colour which Mr. Darwin 
has attributed to birds, includes a susceptibility of delight scarcely 
equalled by any single momentary enjoyment of the cultivated 
human mind p According to the principle of the conservation 
of energy, it seems probable, as wo have seen, that the few 
gratiBcations of a raw uneducated boor are, as individual and 
moment^iry pleasures, intenser than any of the delights of a culti- 
vated scholar. Hence it may bo asked how we can be certain that 
the development of mental faculty is accompanied with a total in- 
crease of enjoyment. 

It would ill become me to seek to argue exhaustively the oom- 
plicated and oft-discussed question of optimism and pessimism. 
Fortunately for our present object, the assumption here adopted does 
not involve this delicate point. It matters not for us whether or not 
the progress of life multiplies our pains in the same ratio in which 
it multiplies our pleasures. If it can only be shown that it multi- 
plies our pleasures, art, whose object is pure pleasure, will derive all 
the advantage. 

Now it is sufficiently evident that mental development is attended 
by a vast increase in the number of pleasures. Indeed, the very 
idea of development, involving an increase in the number of facul- 
ties, involves also an increase in the number of the pleasurable 
susceptibilities which are the concomitants of the several faculties, 
intellectual and moral. This fact becomes manifest upon the most 
superficial comparison of two minds respectively low and high in 
the scale of culture. Whereas a savage experiences only a few 
transitory delights of great intensity, interspersed among long 
and dreary tracts of emotional quiescence and indifference, a cul- 
tivated European experiences numberless delights, of less intensity 
individually, yet diffused over the whole area of conscious life. 

It is but another side of the same truth, that the gratifications of 
a highly developed mind infinitely transcend those of a primitire 
mind in their variety. Not only are the enjoyments of a child or of 
I a savage limited to certain brief and rare periods, namely, those in 
which the few organic wants and emotional needs make themselves 
felt, but they are further limited by the fact of their uniformity. 
That is to say, being so few they cannot be extended through long 
periods without producing the sense of monotony. On the other 
hand, the great variety of distinct pleasurable elements possessed by 
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a mind of high calture implies a capacity for extended and oft- 
repeated enjoyment.* 

'Now whatever difference of degree there may be between the 
most intense pleasares of a savage or of a rustic swain, and the most 
intense pleasares of an artistically cultivated man, one may reason- 
ably conclude from the considerations just urged, that the net result 
of mental development and culture is an immense increase in the 
quantity of pure enjoyment. And this conclusion is sufficient for 
our present purposes. If the great movement of evolution is a fact, 
it seems a reasonable course to work harmoniously with it, rather 
than to seek vainly to counteract it. Whether men are or are not the 
happier for greater knowledge and emotional susceptibility, they are 
apparently being carried on towards these attainments. Art, if it 
cares anything about a permanent value, would certainly have to 
recognize the tendency of progress, even though this were seen to 
be transporting us from the region of the highest delight. How 
much more will it need to recognize this tendency if it be shown to 
be in the direction of a fuller, more various, and more enduring 
.pleasure ! Esthetic science seeks in vain to construct a perfect 
B9sthetic type of nature, containing potentially every mode of delight 
in its highest 'intensity. It may seek to good purpose to disco vei 
what type of cesthetio nature the progress of mental evolution 
appears to be bringing nearer and nearer to view. 

Assuming, then, that progress in sBsthetic culture, regarded as a 
part of mental development as a whole, is in the direction of a 
higher delight, we have to determine the essential characters of this 
progress. Excluding from view, as far as possible, all that is vari- 
able and accidental in human development, and confining our 
attention to its large and permanent movements of progress, we 
have to ask in what manner, and according to what laws, the 
mental energies involved in the several aesthetic susceptibilities 
undergo transformation. 

The estimation of the sssthetic value of a pleasure by a reference to 
its place in the line of development, has recently been attempted by 

* This holds good even of the pleasares of novelty, which at first sight seem 
to be curtailed by the advance of knowledge. Omitting any reference to the 
painful element of dread before the unknown, we may say that a caltivated 
mind experiences the sense of novelty in less intense forms, but far more 
freqaently, than an Tmonltivated ; for its increase of knowledge opens up a 
larger and larger region of conceivable novelties, and also tends to develope the 
observing powers, the activity of which is one condition of a fresh impression. 
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Mr. Spencer.* He considers that the *' height" of an sBsthetio 
feeling may be measnred by one of two standards, which« in the 
largest number of cases, give the same result^ The highest sdstbetic 
pleasure is, nnder the first aspect, that which is dne to a pleasure- 
able activity of the greatest number of mental powers ; under the 
second aspect, that which arises from a grateful exercise of the most 
complex emotional faculty. That is to say, an cesthetic enjoyment 
is to be ranked as high when it is voluminous, composed of many 
distinct gratifications, and when it involves a great degree of the 
representative and ideal, as distinguished from the immediate and 
sensuous. According to this double method of estimation, Mr. 
Spencer arranges the eesthetic pleasures in the following hierarchy. 
The lowest are the pleasures of simple sensation, namely, those of 
single colours and tones. Next to these are the gratifications which 
attend more or less complex perceptions, such as the pleasures of 
combined forms, and melodic sequences. The highest place is filled 
by the pleasures of assthetic sentiments, strictly so called, which 
contain no presontative elements : namely, the highly composite and 
ideal feelings indirectly called up by landscape, musical tones, etc. 

This conception (the consequences of which Mr. Spencer baa 
only very faintly indicated), seems to be pregnant with fruitful 
results for the science of art. In the following suggestions I shall 
adopt ifl a modified form the principles Mr. Spencer here lays down. 

The development of esthetic susceptibility may be regarded, under 
one of its principal aspects, as a concomitant of intellectual culture. 
Emotional activity is of course a perfectly difierent thing from 
intellectual; and under another of its aspects, that of intensity, 
seems rather to be opposed to, than to be assisted by, the development 
of the intellectual energies. Yet all progress of feeling towards 
refinement consists in the action of mental forces which are at the 
very root of intellect. Hence, in studying the successive trans- 
formations of the aesthetic susceptibilities from their crudest to 
their most refined forms, we may conveniently regard these pro- 
cesses as conditioned by the development of intellectual quality. 

Adopting this view of emotional progress, we may remark, first of 

/all, that the SBsthetic feelings grow in number, subtlety and variety, 

that is, become more refined and frequent enjoyments, j?aW passu 

with the development of the Discri^iinative and the Assimilative 

functions. In the second place, it may be observed that these 

• PrincipUi of Ptychology^ Vol. ii., p. 643, et seq. 
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feelings grow in range or amplitude with the development of the 
Retentive power of the mind, that is to say, its capability of ideal 
aggp*eg^tion and of ideal revival. 

In the first place, in proportion as the mind is capable of finely 
distinguishing between different impressions and ideas, and of clearly 
noting their points of resemblance, its aesthetic enjoyments are multi- 
plied. This proposition seems to be too obvious to need anything 
like distinct proof. Every additional attainment in the discrimi- 
nation of pleasurable qualities clearly opens up a new possibility 
of enjoyment. Further, this multiplication of pleasurable impres- 
sions involves an increase in the variety of pleasurable feelings 
produced. In other words, a fine recognition of essthetio quality 
necessitates the development of new elements of emotional suscepti- 
bility. 

This truth may be illustrated throughout the several varieties of 
aesthetic pleasure. For instance, the increase in number and variety 
of sensuous gratifications, those of light, colour and tone, involves an 
addition of discriminative and assimilative power. The artistes eye 
notes myriads of points of diversity and of resemblance among 
visual forms and shades of tint which wholly escape the attention 
of ordinary men. Few persons reflect, perhaps, what an exquisite 
delicacy of sensuous discrimination and assimilation is involved in 
the appreciation of perfect purity of colour. Similarly, with respect 
to the perception of pleasing combinations of impressions. It is 
obvious, indeed, that the perceptions of unity and of variety rest 
immediately on these intellectual activities. As the sense of differ-* 
ence and of likeness grows more acute and certain, the scope for 
the discovery of subtle shades of unity and contrast becoyies vastly 
enlarged, and in this way the mind acquires the capability of appre- 
ciating the numerous phases of the like and the various which mark 
such a complicated artistic creation as a symphony of Beethoven, a 
colossal yet well-proportioned fresco of Michael Angelo, or a har- 
moniously tinted picture of Tizian. Finally, the same thing may 
be observed in the growth of the emotional ingredients in aesthetic 
feeling. The enjoyments which accompany the impulses of admir- 
ation and laughter, the sentiment of subUmity and so on, obviously 
become more numerous as the discrifiiinating and recognizing power 
increases in delicacy and force. The poet finds shades of the admir- 
able and beautiful where the uncultivated person fails to find them, 
just because the emotional vision of the former is finer and more dis-^ 
criminating. Similarly, a highly humorous mind is able to detect 
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80 many ludicrous aspects in things because its peculiar emotional 
susceptibility has grown in discriminating and assimilating power. 

It follows from this that the higher sBsthetio appreciation is 
always a process of some delicacy. Pleasurable qualities whicli ob- 
trude themselves on the observer's attention cannot afford a cultivated 
mind any appreciable delight. An essential ingredient in the more 
refined enjoyments of the beautiful, the ludicrous, etc., is the exer- 
cise of a certain intellectual activity. This mode of delight is the 
result of an extended activity of mind in discovering what is hidden, 
and in distinguishing elements which are closely interwoven. 

In the second place, we may consider the development of aesthetic 
susceptibility as a progress towards depth and range of feeling, as 
determined by the quantity of its ideal or mediate elements. This 
corresponds pretty nearly to Mr. Spencer's second standard of 
a&sthetic height, namely, the " complexity " of the emotion exercised. 
It is obvious that the growth of an aesthetic sensibility in delicacy 
implies an increase of complexity of enjoyment. As sensational 
and emotional appreciation increases in discriminating and assi- 
milating power, the mind becomes susceptible of eosthetic enjoy- 
ment from larger and more complex objects. An extensive work 
of art, such as an epic poem or an elaborate opera, supplies a 
highly complex emotional delight through a vast number of distinct 
appreciations of pleasurable quality. Further, in so far as the 
total pleasure results from a comparison of the several parts of a 
complex object, it involves a certain degree of retentive power and 
facility of ideal revival. We have now to pass to another aspect of 
emotional complexity, which depends on the compass or range of 
the mind's retentive and reproductive power, that is to say, the 
quality of an assthetic sentiment as determined by the number and 
variety of its ideal ingredients. A feeling clearly gains in depth and 
in range when it involves, in addition to a few confined effects of 
direct stimulation, a large number of indirect and associated effects. 
Although each separate pulsation in this ideal agitation is fainter 
than a direct sensuous impression, yet extended and complex aggre- 
gates of these ideal feelings constitute volumes of pleasurable 
consciousness, with which the limited effects of sensation are 
incommensurable* 

The influence of the growth of this retentive power on a)sthetio 
pleasure may be illustrated throughout the several classes of sns* 
ceptibilities. It is highly probable, as Mr. Spencer says, that even 
the sensuous ingredients of aesthetic pleasure owe some part of their 
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effect to nmnerons vague associations. It is obvious, moreover, that 
the higher and more complex preceptions involve distinct elements 
of memory. Thus, for example, in the appreciation of typical beauty, 
the mind has to recall, faintly at least, innumerable individual in- 
stances of the pleasing qualities represented. In the complex emo- 
tions called forth by a work of art, the action of memory is still 
more conspicuous. A landscape-painting, or a lyric poem produces 
its effect on the mind by means of a faint revival of numberless 
pulsations of emotion which have become associated with certain 
visible colours and scenes, or with certain tones and cadences, and 
forms of language. With respect to all these regions of feeling, 
one may see that advance in knowledge and mental culture, by add- 
ing to the number and range of the remembered* or representative 
elements, extends the area of sBsthetic enjoyment. Complex and 
refined eesthetic enjoyments are distinguished from simple and 
crude ones by being less concentrated, more extended over the 
mental area, and consequently, of a longer duration. 

This increase of retentive power produces two effects on assthe- 
tic pleasure which deserve special consideration. I refer to the en- 
larged scope afforded for emotional Comprehension and- for vivid 
Imagination. The proper enjoyment of a work of art depends 
partly, of course, on purely intellectual qualities. Also it involves 
as we have seen, a high degree of that refinement of feeling of which 
we have been speaking. In addition to this, it is limited by the 
number and variety of ideal or representative feelings potentially 
contained in the mind. With the progress of culture, a sensuous 
sign, such as a colour or a verbal sound, acquires an expanded 
emotional meaning, suggesting ideal forms of pleasurable feeling, to 
which the uncultivat'ed mind is a stranger. Hence, the artist is 
able with a given material to convey a vastly larger number of 
distinct pleasurable ideas. In all the higher aasthetic enjoyments, 
notably those of poetry, this rapid and extended emotional infer- 
ence is very conspicuous. For example, the pleasures flowing from 
a sympathetic reading of another's feelings involve a high degree of 
this emotional inference, being the results of numerous and rapid 
revivals of pleasurable idea corresponding to our own past experi- 
ences, and possibly to those of our progenitors. 

The influence of the growth of the mind's retentive power on the 
Imaginative ingredients of BBsthetic pleasure is scarcely less import- 
ant than that which we have just considered. The uncultivated 
mind, owing to the paucity of its ideas, remains in a blank, wonder- 
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ing stupor before the vast majority of natural phenomena. Culture 
by multiplying our recollections, increases our conceptive power, and 
enables us to imagine unbounded regions of possible existence and 
experience, where only a slender thread of certainty is attainable. 
Accordingly, the accumulation of ideas vastly enlarges the regiou of 
pleasurable imaginative activity. Out of its numerous emotional 
experiences a cultivated mind is able to fill up the most vaguely 
suggested regions with multitudes of grateful ideas ; and this effect, 
like that of emotional comprehension, is one chief element in the 
pleasures of all the higher forms of art. The dim and vast, the 
hidden and remote, whether suggested in visible space or in the in- 
visible regions of another's mind, have a peculiar value for a mind 
well stored with pleasurable conceptions. In this manner, a high 
degree of mental development, by producing a vast increase of im- 
aginative activity, serves to widen the area of aasthctic delight, 
surrounding every mode of clear, pleasurable perception with an 
additional semi-luminous zone of pleasurable fancy.* 

By help of these two criteria of feeling, namely, its degree of 
refinement and its depth or complexity, one could, perhaps, con- 
struct a hierarchy of* the aesthetic pleasures. In the main, these 
two standards would afford the same result. It is obvious that the 
multiplication of distinct emotional elements by means of the dis- 
criminative and assimilative activities, supplies the materials for 
more extended groups of revived ideal feeling^. At the same time, 
the influence of these two conditions would need to be estimated 
separately. Thus, for example, the growth of refinement may go on 
in the case of purely sensuous gratifications without any appreci- 
able increase in the range of ideal feelings revived. 

In constructing this hierarchy, one would need, first of all, to clas- 
sify the several known forms of each order of assthetic susceptibility 
in separate and less comprehensive scales, and secondly, to arrange 
the whole of these orders themselves in one comprehensive scale. 
The first of these series would be mainly determined by the degree 



* It may be remarked that this conception of the highest type of sBthetio 
enjoyment corresponds in a certain measure to a definition of the beautiful 
proposed by Hemsterhuis. " Beauty," he says, *• is that which affords us the 
greatest number of ideas in the shortest time.'* Culture tends to increase the 
number of pleasurable ideas both by differentiation and by aggregation. Hem- 
sterhuis seems to be right in emphasizing the number of elements in the hfgber 
aasthetio appreciation, but wrong in supposing that the mere intellectual activity 
is the cause of the pleasure. 
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of refinement, the second, by the degree of complexity. Thus, for 
example, one might define approximately the highest type of sensi- 
bility to colour, as that which is capable of the largest nnmber of 
distinct appreciations. On the other hand, one would place highest 
in the comprehensive scale of essthetic susceptibilities those senti- 
ments which are built up of the largest number of ideal elements. 

In connection with this attempt to group adsthetic pleasures ac- 
cording to an ideal standard, it would be desirable to show that many 
of the higher and more complex susceptibilities tend to acquire the 
character of permanent eesthetic appetites, so that no object can seem 
to possess a high degree of beauty which does not directly satisfy 
them. It should be I'emembered that the susceptibility of an emo- 
tion of frequent gratification depends, in a large degree, on the num* 
ber and variety of its elements. Hence, the more highly differen- 
tiated and the more widely aggregated a feeling, the greater its 
recurring power. As an example of such emotional predominance, 
the reader may take the sympathetic sensibilities, which tend more 
and more, with the progress of moral and intellectual, as well as of 
eesthetic culture, to become an essential ingredient in all eesthetic 
appreciation, only those objects appearing beautiful which minister, 
whether directly or indirectly, a common harmonious delight. Thus, 
as culture advances, one finds that such indirectly personal enjoy- 
ments as are afforded by the sight of a prize ox or evpn of a splendid 
heap of game take a lower and lower place in the SBsthetic class. 

By this route, then, one might hope to arrive at another and more 
precise standard of artistic value. According to this conception, a 
work of art is to be ranked as of a high quality when its several 
features correspond to sentiments which are refined and complex, 
which involve a large number of distinct intellectual and emotional 
activities, and which are the product of numberless, far-reaching, 
and oft-repeated emotional influences. It may be well to add, how- 
ever, that this criterion of adsthetic value must always be sup- 
plemented by that which is supplied by permanence and univcr- 
^sality. A style of art which aims uniformly and exclusively at 
gratifying the most refined elements of taste and at awakening 
the most complex sentiments would, no doubt, rank very high ; yet 
it would be lacking in the valuable qualities of simplicity and 
natural force. Such emotions as the joyous elation which is be- 
gotten of morning light, dewy air, and odorous field, or the pulsa- 
tions of tender affection excited by beautiful youth, have a high 
BBsthetic value as old, widely-diffused, and permanent attributes of 
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human nature. Moreover, these simple and universal feelings have 
an intensity, if not a volume, greatlj superior to that of the more 
elaborate sentiments. Hence a due admixture of these primitive 
and universal gratifications has always been recognized as a valu- 
able ingredient in art. The tendency of refinement of feeling is to 
produce the thin and meagre enjoyment of a fastidious taste ; and 
this loss should be compensated for, as much as possible, by the 
retention of those more elementary sensibilities, the satisfaction of 
which has a peculiar intensity of its own. 

Thus we appear to have gathered materials for a fairly complete 
definition of art. A work is artistic which, through impressions of 
the eye or of the ear, gratifies some pleasurable susceptibility, and 
satisfies some universal laws of pleasurable impression ; highly 
artistic, when it affords a large number of such pleasurable impres- 
sions, further, when these feelings are either permanent emotional 
needs of the human heart, or refined and complex products of 
mental development. 

Such, then, is our first rough estimate of the objective value of art. 
It may, perhtips, be objected that this conception has no practical 
worth, since each successive development of art concerns itself, not 
with the tendencies of things in the past or future, but with the 
actual needs of the present, or at most, of the proximate generation. 
To this it may bo answered that the mode of measuring pleasure thus 
faintly outlined is only intended to be an ultimate principle, a final 
appeal in all questions of a33thetic value. The artist must of course 
be guided also by considerations of relative and subjective value; 
that is to say, he will have to study what orders of feeling and idea 
make up the artistic temperament of his nation, and the reigning 
spirit of the age. Nevertheless, the recognition of such a final 
standard of worth will be a great immediate assistance even to the 
productive artist. For has not every artist, whether poet, painter, or 
musical composer, to confront a vast array of conflicting tastos even 
among his countrymen ? and how is he to select the most worthy 
of existing sentiments without some such ideal measure ? Moreover, 
it may be said that even if the artist does not labi>ur for posterity 
— which would not necessarily be irrational — he can at least try to 
modify existing taste in the best possible manner, so as to enlarge 
the area of the highest and purest mode of delight. Thus, while 
a study of the relative' conditions of art is undoubtedly valuable to 
the artist, that of the absolute and permanent conditions is of a far 
higher value. 
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In the preceding suggestions we have concerned onrselves only 
with the first part of »sthetic theory, namely, that which discnsses 
the fund of natural emotional susceptibility, from which all art must 
draw its treasure. These capacities have been regarded as existing, 
to some extent, independently of art, being nurtured largely by 
natural objects, including our fellow-beings, though dependent in 
their highest forms on the discipline of art. A very brief glance may 
now be taken at the second great branch of eesthetics, that which deals 
with artistic effect as something distinct from natural pleasure, that 
is, as a higher transformation of it through certain inherent capabili- 
ties of art itself. In other words, art has been spoken of hitherto 
as though it were simply a number of gratifications supplied by 
natural objects, re-shuffled, so to speak, in new ways, like a heap of 
coloured fragments of glass, which are capable only of being recom- 
bined by a single manual impulse. Now we shall have to regard 
it as a transformation of these natural elements by processes dis- 
tinctly artistic, and akin to the action of the kaleidoScope, which, 
besides re-shuffling a definite number of colours, arranges them in a 
symmetrical order. 

By means, again, of a careful review of the history of the Fine 
Arts from their earliest germs, one might ascertain the elements of 
artistic transformation, as they become conspicuous with the growth 
of art. Without attempting here a complete analysis of these 
properties, it may be said roughly, that they appear to fall into two 
main groups : (1) qualities of art due to its renewal of a pre- 
artistic pleasure; (2) qualities of art involved in its spontaneity, 
and in its independence of the limited and fixed arrangements of 
nature. 

First of all, then, art may be viewed as a restoration by human 
device of a natural delight. Since this delight was originally given 
by some natural object, whether through the eye or through the ear, 
the simplest mode of restoring an absent effect would seem to be the 
imitative reproduction of the pleasing object. Accordingly, one 
finds in the crudest stages of childish and savage art this element 
of imitation as a conspicuous source of artistic effect ; further, all 
thinkers upon art, from Aristotle downwards, have recognized in 
this faculty of /iifuytrir one chief, if not essential, attribute of artistic 
production. 

The briefest reflection on the nature of artistic imitation shows, 
however, that it takes its rise in many springs of human impulse, 
some of which are quite independent of proper artistic intention. 
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• Thus, there is the impulse of mimicry in general, which shows 
itself in the young child, who appears instinctively to echo any new 
sound. Then, too, one finds that the human mind, in its primitive 
stages, takes pleasure in detectiug resemblances between things, 
especially when the similarity presents itself in an exact reprodnc- 
tion of a familiar reality on a greatly altered scale. This pleasure is 
sometimes afforded by a natural object, as in the odd semblances 
discoverable by the untutored mind of child or savage in tree or 
stone. In play, too, which throws so much light on eesthetic plea- 
sure, one may observe this source of gratification. The supreme 
delight of children appears to be found in all kinds of tiny mimicry; 
and the whole world of toys, as dolls and machiues, together with 
such pastimes as puppet-show and magic-lantern, owe a chief part 
of their mysterious delight to lively discernments of the reality 
which the image bodies forth. Who has not preserved some faint 
echoes of that joyous wonderment which was ministered to his early 
childhood by mysterious puppet-shows, like those so graphically 
described by Goethe in the Wllhelm Meistcr and the Dichiung und 
Wdhrheit ? One may recall similar feelings awakened by clever 
imitations of natural sounds, such as the feats of the ventriloquist. 

A complete account of artistic imitation would have to trace its 
gradual progress from these simple naive enjoyments to the highest 
conscious appreciations of artistic truth. It would have to point 
out all the stages of belief, from the first deluded acceptance of a 
fiction for a reality, to that semi- credulous state — that playful con- 
dition of a vivid fancy — in which one ordinarily peruses a good 
story, or loses himself in a suggestive landscape painting, and to 
show the great transformation of the first primitive delight in sem- 
blance which this progress involves. First of all, there would come 
the crudest stages of artifice as opposed to art in its higher forms, 
illustrated in the effects of wax-work and in the clever tricks of the 
Athenian painters Zeuxis and his rivals, where a perfect visible or 
audible semblance is produced, which momentarily wins an un- 
hesitating belief. Secondly, there would follow the less delusive and 
more artistic imitations, not of a whole object, but of certain of its 
aspects or relations. This might be traced in direct sensuous im- 
pressions, such as those of sculpture and painting, where certain 
elements of the immediate reality, namely, the arrangements of 
colour and visible outline, are accurately preseiTcd, and also in 
music so far as the sequence of tones distinctly reproduces vocal 
utterance or other natural sounds. Also, it would be seen illus- 
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trated in poetry, in the wholly indirect representation, by means of 
the associations of language, of a natnral order of events, whether 
in external natnre or in the conscious mind. The most highly in- 
tellectnalized transformations of imitation wonld be found in the 
study and reproduction of everything essential in nature, in the 
attempt to realize nature, not as a group of detached fragments, 
but as an organic whole. This would be seen to include two 
varieties of artistic perception, the sense of the universal or the typi- 
cal, as, for example, in the best ideal representations of the physical 
and moral aspects of man, and the recognition of the distinguishing 
and individualizing characteristics of objects, whether animate or 
inanimate. This transformation of early childish mimicry into a 
large intellectual grasp of nature in her remote resemblances and 
fine diversities, might perhaps be regarded as the loftiest intellectual 
attainment in the progress of aasthetic culture. 

The highest adsthetic function and value uf artistic imitation 
might probably be determined by a careful study of the tendencies 
it has actually betrayed in the history of art, verified by a considera- 
tion of the progress of human nature as a whole. One would, perhaps, 
in this way discover its essential quality to be the representation of 
a distant reality in sufficient fulness and vividness to awaken a warm 
glow of the delight which the beautiful original itself would stimu- 
late, in a degree of complexity fitted to afford an ample enjoyment 
through the recognition of a many-sided resemblance, and yet with 
an amount of abstraction and transformation sufficient to convert 
all impulses to believe in a present reality into the playful moods of 
fancy. 

This view of imitation obviously subordinates it to the one great 
end of art, a refined and enduring pleasure. The supposition that 
the highest aim of art is truth to nature is very much akin in its 
logical genesis to that other supposition that all natural beauty 
typifies some mysterious entity, of which it is but a semblance or 
dim revelation. Because many objects are beautiful through their 
dim suggestions of past or possible delight, it has been maintained 
that it must be of the essence of beauty to suggest realities above all 
experience. Similarly, because much of art can only efiect its high 
delight by a scrupulous fidelity to certain aspects of nature, it has 
been argued that it is the final law of art, as of science, to re- 
construct natnre. 

By recognizing imitation as a great means for attaining sBsthetic 
pleasure, the question of its precise aesthetic value and its necessity 
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as an attribute of the several arts becomes susceptible of solution. 
The most superficial student of art must be aware how very un- 
equally imitation enters into the several arts, as for example, into 
painting and into instrumental music. And yet SBstheticians, in their 
love of simplicity, have persisted in forcing all forms of art under 
this one conception. The question, how far imitation is an essential 
element of art, can be answered by a review of art itself, an4 also 
by a reference to those subordinations and supremacies among the 
several aosthotic susceptibilities which culture tends to bring about. 
Since imitation owes its eesthetic value to its pleasurable resnlte, 
one may measure it approximately by comparing it with the other 
kinds of pleasure which are attainable without it, more especially 
with those higher rosthetic gratifications which are incompatible with 
it. Hence, a brief reference to these must precede any attempt to 
fix the BBsthetic altitude of this much extolled artistic quality. 

The eatliest forms of art afford us examples of the Imaginative 
or Creative, as well as of the Imitative, function of the artistic mind. 
Indeed, it seems as if, in those stages, spontaneous fancy were very 
far in advance of the observation of nature in artistic effort. 
Children's stories, crude savage myths are, under one of their 
aspects, among the first instances of artistic products. Just as there 
is this non-natural element in the infancy of art, so it may be found 
persisting and undergoing numerous transformations throughout the 
progress of the arts. At the same time, a growing sense of beauty 
and of artistic quality in objects ^^dually suggests and prompts a 
new selective treatment of natural phenomena themselves, by means 
of w^hich nil that is most lovely and impressive in the actual world, 
material and spiritual, is brought home to the mind in greater 
purity and with deeper force. 

The genesis of Artistic Selection, its range and limitations, wonld 
constitute one interesting department of rosthetics. Employing the 
basis of certain natural aasthetic susceptibilities in the human mind, 
one might, perhaps, consider selection under a threefold aspect. 
First of all, in Nature the pleasurable is often attended with more 
or less of disagreeable accompaniments, and the first and simplest 
duty of a selective Art seems to be to purify the metal of beauty 
from all attendant dross. This side of art would have to bo traced 
through all forms of artistic abstraction, such as the representation 
of pure visible form in drawing and sculpture, and pure even 
tone in muiiic, and also through the many artistic devices by which 
all that is painful is partially suppressed and softened, even where 
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for the sake of trath it cannot be completely eliminated. Secondly, 
art seeks to realize a large quantity of pleasure, that is, to select the 
highest degrees of sdsthetic gratification, whether sensnons, emo- 
tional or intellectual, and to combine as many distinct gratifications 
as possible in every great work. This side of artistic activity, too, 
could be traced as slowly emerging and assuming large proportions 
with the gradual evolution of the arts. Finally the selective process 
in art might be shown to be a quest of harmony, a progressive 
tentative combination of the various adsthctic impressions with the 
view of discovering their most perfect affinities. A comparison of 
the crude and harsh juxtapositions of undisciplined painting with 
tae careful subordination of detail to a central idea or emotion in a 
modern chef d*ceuvre, may serve to indicate how the law of harmony 
has gradually risen to be the supreme principle of artistic production. 
In the omission of all incongruous details, in the accentuation of 
the leading thought or reigning mood of a work, in the skilful 
employment of the more discordant ingredients as means of relief 
and contrast, one may follow the gradual growth of this artistic 
power. 

With respect to the distinctly new elements in artistic creation, 
whether in simple impressions or in their constructive re-arrange- 
ments, one might trace the growth of imagination from the un- 
tamed, frolicsome impulse of the child or savage up to the subtle 
and penetrating vision of the disciplined artist. The greater power 
of dealing abstractly with simple qualities, the clearer recognition 
of all that is SBsthetically precious in nature, and worthy of ideal 
elevation to a form and intensity not furnished by actual human 
life, the greater reach of intellect in constructive combination — 
these are some of the aspects of creative art, the development of 
which might be traced in the history of the best workmanship. 

After a careful and impartial study of each of these sides of art, 
the imitative and the creative, one could hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the best art has been a resultant of these more or less conflict- 
ing forces. The whole history of the arts exhibits, indeed, each 
aim steadily pursued under varying forms. We cannot say that 
the progress of art as a whole has been from imitation to free 
creation, or vice versa. We can only say that imitation has been 
striving to enlarge its powers while imaginative creation has 
laboured pari passu to realize a higher measure of unknown yet 
conceivable delight. No simple and universal principle of ascendency 
can therefore be arrived at. So much may perhaps be said. The 
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claims of fidelity to nature and of spontaneity of conception do not 
press with equal force in every species and sub-species of art. There 
are varieties of art, as, for example, landscape painting, where truth 
of the most minute and exquisite kind is of the highest importance, 
and there are others, for instance, the more abstract order of sculp- 
tarc, and in a far higher degree, modem instrumental music, w^here 
a lofty degree of ideal beauty is the reigning law. The fact seems 
to be that in appreciating a work of art as a representation of a 
reality, and in yielding itself to .the fascination of an immediate 
beauty, the mind assumes conditions of feeling which are very dis- 
similar. Accordingly, when the observer recognizes that the work 
before him aims pre-eminently at truth to nature, he is far less 
ready to indulge in the free flights of imagination, whereas if the 
object appeals most powerfully to a lively fancy, as is the case with 
much of the lighter comedy and with mythical romance, ho ceases 
to look for rigid conformity to familiar fact. This psychological 
truth appears to justify that wide diflerence, with respect to the 
degree of imitative truth, which the several arts present. 

In connection with this double aspect of art, it would bo desirable 
to examine the qualities of mind which enter into artistic Genius. 
The greatness of an artistic mind may be measured either relatively, 
that is, by a reference to the general standard of thought and senti- 
ment, and to pre-existing artistic ideas, or objectively, that is, in 
relation to the highest attainable power. This objective side of genius 
would have to bo considered under its various aspects, as involving 
a wide knowledge of the susceptibilities of human nature, a far- 
reaching insight into the beautiful and impressive aspects of nature, 
a vigorous imaginative power, and so on. Such a line of inquiry 
would lead one to several interesting questions. Thus for example, 
one might ask what is the precise relation between the personal or 
direct, and the sympathetic or indirect elements in artistic feeling, 
as embodied more especially in the eminently subjective art of 
lyric poetry. 

By help of those essentially artistic qualities of art one would be 
able to add to the fulness and precision of the foregoing definitions 
of art. Under its imitative aspect, art has, as its function, to repro- 
duce, not in actuality but in semblance, some pleasing or impressive 
object in nature. Its imitative character is high according as the* 
reproduction is exact in detail and comprehensive in scope. Under 
its spontaneous or creative aspect, art is concerned with the selection 
of the highest pleasurable qualities of natural objects, the removal of 
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all painful accompaniments, the ideal intensification of the most 
delightful and worthy. Its creative character is high when this 
purification and intensification of the pleasurable is elaborate and 
extended. 

The justness and value of these conceptions respecting the aims 
and conditions of art would require to be tested bj means of the 
best recognized canons of art. It is obvious that anj theory of the 
arts which pretends to a scientific value must contain a basis for 
adequate artistic rules. All worthy production requires some such 
guidance — needs, that is, to recognize some fixed and abiding laws 
of artistic value. That the theory here roughly set forth is capable 
of supplying such dicta, has been already suggested. I will merely 
add one or two definite examples of these derivative canons. 

All art has to realize a large quantity of pure delight. Now a 
universal condition of pleasure is change and variation of impression. 
Hence every work of art must contain some element of freshness, 
invention, or originality. Again, it follows that every worthy work 
of art must have a certain magnitude. The universal laws of human 
Bensibility and thought require that such parts should be varied, and 
yet appear to be united by certain laws of uniformity, proportion, 
etc. Here we have rules of art which repose on universal conditions 
of pleasure. The delight which accompanies the SBsthetic apprecia- 
tion of unity in variety increases in proportion to the number and 
complexity of the diversified parts, and to the subtlety of the thread 
of resemblance. The comprehension of all the aspects of order and 
beauty in a Greek temple or in an orchestral symphony, involves a far 
larger amount of pleasure than the comprehension of such a simple 
and perfectly regular order as is supplied by a series of equal 
columns, or by a melody moving through a uniform progress of time. 
Hence the more complex a work of art, and the more exquisitely 
delicate its shades of harmony, the greater its »sthetic value. Here 
we have a canon of art which rests on the principle of lesthetio 
height. Another measure of value follows directly from our concep- 
tion of the subtlety and discriminative delicacy of the higher modes 
of sesthetic feeling. In order that a work of art may afford a high 
and worthy style of enjoyment, it must present many fine shades of 
impression and emotional suggestion, its pleasurable effect must not 
be too obtrusive but gp*adually disclose itself to a discerning and 
penetrating emotional appreciation. Again, the need of a certain 
subordination of the impressions and ideas of a work of art to a 
ruling sentiment, whether that of quiet beauty, of the sublime, of 
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tlio pathetic, or of the ludicrous, may be seen to follow from a 
general law of human feeling. Moreover, rules respecting the highest 
forms of this artistic harmony would bo determined by the criterion 
of development. In like manner rules respecting the necessity and 
the highest quality of artistic imitation and of spontaneous creation, 
might be seen to follow from certain universal mental conditions of 
delight, and from the order of development manifested by the feelings 
which corrrespond to these qualities of art. In all these cases, a con- 
sideration of the capabilities of a work of art, of the number of 
pleasurable qualities which it is able to realize, and of their order 
of a)sthetic value, and finally of the most perfect mode of combining 
these, may enable one to arrive at something like definite and fixed 
rules for artistic practice. 

At the same time, it is evident that all such rules should be con- 
structed in full recognition of the limits of sesthetic principles, and 
of the range of the variable and individual in a3sthotic judgment. 

After the nature and principles of art as a whole had thus been 
determined, it would be necessary to apply these conceptions to each 
particular art, so as to give the fullest and clearest notion of its pre- 
cise a)sthetic function and status. In connection with this part of 
the problem, it would be desirable to classify the arts in the best way 
possible, with a view of determining their respective places in a hier- 
archy of value. This line of inquiry would involve the consideration 
of differences among the sensuous media employed by the several 
arts, and among their general principles of technical procedure, so 
far as these rest, not on physical processes, but on universal con- 
ditions of our sensibility. This part of the inquiry would involve a 
consideration of the question — so ably defined by Lessing — as to the 
effect on artistic principles of tlie contrast of the Simultaneous and 
Successive among impressions of sight and hearing. That these 
peculiarities have a marked influence on the total effect of a work 
of art, I have sought to show in the case of music, the higher and 
more intellectual appreciations of which are distinctly affected by 
the successive and transient nature of tonic impressions. Further, 
one would require to determine the scope which each species and 
sub- variety of the arts offers for the realization of a large and various 
delight, sensuous, intellectual and emotional. Finally, the several 
arts should be compared with respect to their capability of gratifying 
the highest modes of aesthetic susceptibilities in the order of develop- 
ment. Thus, one would consider any differences among them in 
the power of reviving the deeper and more complex oesthetic senti- 
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ments, those which involve the largest number of elements, and the 
widest range of ideal reprodnction. One would seek, too, to esti- 
mate their relative powers of gratifying the most finely discrimina- 
tive modes 'of aesthetic sensibility, such as the sentiment for beauty 
of form in its more refined varieties, the more penetrating and subtle 
kind of imagination, and the cultivated and intellectually discerning 
sentiment for artistic truth.* 

In conclusion it may be well just to revert to the relation of a sys- 
tem of sBsthetics, a« thus conceived, to concrete criticism. As we 
have seen, sBsthetics seeks a final standard of art value, and aims at 
subsuming all possible effects of art under the most general concep- 
tions. Further, while endeavouring to find a scientific basis for the 
canons of art, it is no less concerned in maintaining the necessary 
limitations and relativity of these canons. The critic, on the other 
hand, has to jadge promptly on a new individual work, and is thrown 
very much on the particular impression which it may happen to have 
produced on his own mind. But are his opinions to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of aesthetic doctrine ? Scarcely. If it does nothing else, a 
study of the deepest principles of art may help him to be less dog- 
matic, to qualify by a deeper reflection the best judgment which a few 
minutes' observation may have produced. It will teach him that 
every great work of art is a many-sided complexity, appealing to 
numerous shades of feeling, all of which can scarcely coexsist in full 
insensity in a single mind. It will suggest to him that because of 
this greater complexity in the higher aesthetic sentiments, a less com- 
plete measure of agreement is to be looked for among the opinions 
of the cultivated than among the crude admirations of the unreflective. 
That is to say, it will check all undue subjectivity of critical judg- 
ment. Not only so, it will- help to keep present to his mind the idea 
of a siimmum pulc1nntm.,t^ lofty ideal standard, both for art as a whole 
and for each of its varieties, and so will tend to give an elevated 
ideal direction to his criticism. Finally, as I have sought to show, it 
will supply him with a certain number of definite principles, which he 
will employ, not mechanically, ignorant of their real basis in the laws 
of human nature, but with a full recognition of their origin and of 



* Many attempts have been made by the German sestheticians, to classify the 
arts, the principles of division being as diverse as the ruling ideas of the systems 
themselves. Perhaps those of Kant, Schelling, Solger, Hegel and Vischer are 
the most complete, thongh some of these schemes are, as Schasler has well 
shown, far from logical, while others, as, for instance, that of Schelling, is simply 
a cariosity in intellectual abstraction. 
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tbc extent of their validity. By virtue of such intelligence the ready 
and cfiectivo critic would grow into the pliilosopbic critic, and his 
judgments would acquire a real weight with thoughtful minds, ap- 
pearing no longer as the caprices of an inscrutable, subjective taste, 
but as the conclusions of a clear, subduing reason. In this way 
theoretic knowledge will supply the critic with a genuine scientific 
basis for his inferences, while it teaches him where his reflections 
pass beyond the reach of sure, objective principle into the region of 
variable, individual sentiment. 
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Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 31, 
A Special Edition for Schools. Price \s. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of the 

Birth and Growth of Myths and L^ends. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
price 51. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price \s, (td, 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 

Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo. doth, price 6x. 

COGHLAN {J. Cole) D,D, — The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of 
Chapd Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 7^. dd, 

COLERIDGE (^nz)— Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an Intro- 
ductory Pre£3ioe by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price is, Sd. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 

With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price 7j. td, 

COLLINS {Mortimers — ^The Secret of Long Life. Small crown 8vo. 

doth, price 31. dd, 

CONNELL {A. ^)— Discontent and Danger in India. Small crown 

8va doth, price 31. ddT. 

COOKE {Prof, / P,) of the Harvard Uttiveruty. — Scientific Culture. 

Crown 8vo. price \s, 

COOPER {H, J,) — ^The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
^Esthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
price IJ. dd. 
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CORFIELD (Professor) M.D. — Health. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
COjRY {lVtlliam)'^K Guide to Modern English History. Part I.— 

MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9x. 

CORY {Co/. ArfAur)^THE Eastern Menace. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pnce p, 6d, 

COTTERILL {H. B,y-As Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price ys, 6d, 

COURTNEY {W. Z.)— The Metaphysics of John Stuart Milu 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 6</. 

COX {Rev, Sir George IV.) Af,A,, Barf. — ^A History of Greece from the 
Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War. New Edition. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, price 361. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. Demy 

8vo. price i6s. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of the subsequent liistory 
to the present time. New Exlition. Crown 8vo. price Js. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8va price 6/. 
School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 

price 3j. 6d, 

The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 31. 6</, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and Answer. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3/. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology 

AND FoLK-LoRE. Crown 8vo. cloth, price gs, 

COX {Rev. Sir G. W.) MA., Barf., and /ONES {Eusface Hinfon)^ 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second Edition, in i vol. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

COX {RetK Samue/)--S ALVATOR Mundi ; or, Ig Christ the Saviour of all 

Men ? Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5J. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 

Second Edition. Crown 8va cloth, price dr. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. Demy 

8vo. cloth, price 151. 

CRAUFURD {A. If.) — Seeking for Light: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, price 5^. 

CRA VEN (Mrs.) — A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6j. 
CRA WFURD {Oswa/d)--ToRTVGAL, Old and New. With Illustrations 

and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

CROZIER {John Beattie) MB.— The Religion of the Future. 

Crown ovo. cloth, price 6/. 

CYCLOPiEDiA OF COMMON THINGS. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 

W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 lUusti-ations. Large post 8vo. cloth, 
price ys. (xi. 

DAL70N (John Neale) M.A., R.N. — Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. 'Britannia.' Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price ys. 6d. 
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DA VIDSON (Rev. Samutl) D.D., LL.D. ~ The New Testament, 

TBANSLATED FROM THE LATEST GREEK TEXT OF TlSCHENDOW. ANcW 
and Ihorooghly revised Kdition. Post 8vo. price lor. (xi. 

Canon of the Bible t Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and revised Edition. Small crown Sro. price 51. 

DA VIES (Rev. J. Z.) M.A. — Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Ptocfice. Ctown Svo. price 71. W. 

DAWSON (Geo.) M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Psayer, 

Ediied by his Wife. Seventh Edilion. Crown Svo. price 6j. 
Sermons on Dispxjted Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 6/. 
Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6j, 
The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons, Edited by 

George St, Clair, Second Edition, Crown Svo. ciolh, price fa, 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount Slmlford)—'Wtn am I a Christian 
Fillli Edition. Crown Svo. price Ji. 

Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse of 

' Teslamenl. Demy Svo. clolli, price lli. 

DOWDEN{Edw<ard) ZZ.Z).— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his MJnd 
and Art. Sitlh Edition. Post Svo. price I2f. 
Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Large post Svo. price laj. 

DREWRY {G. 0.)M.n.— The Common-Sense Management of the 

Stomach. Fifth Edition. Kcp. Svo. price is. (>d. 

DREWRY(G. 0.) Af.D.,and BARTLETT{ff. C.) Ph.D., F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Small Svo, price u. td. 

DUFFIELD (A. J.) — Don Quixote : his Critics and Commentators, 
With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de Cebvantes Saaveuha, 
and a slalement of the ftitn and end of the greatest of them alL A bandy 
book for general readers. Crown Svo. cloth, price jr. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count) — ^The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 

Fkonografk. With 74 tUusIialicms. Second Edilion. Small crown Svo. 

cloth, price Sj. 
EDEN (Frederick)— InY. Nile without a Dracouan. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. price ^l. 6-i. 
EDGEJVORT/r (F. K)— M.^thematical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy Svo. cloth, 71. 6d. 
ED/S (Robert W.) F.S.A. i5«f. — Decoration and Furniture of Town 

Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before Ibe Sodely of Aits, 

1880. AmpliSed and Enlarged, With 39 Full.page Illustrations and numerous 

Sketches. Second Edition. Square Svo. cloth, price its. 6t/, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form. 
In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and wilh 
those of Recent Lei^sktion. Crown Svo. doth, price ai. 6>i. 
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Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus :— 

An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Cloth, price y, 6d. 
John Amos Comenius : his Life and Educational Work. By Prof. 

S. S. Laurie, A.M. Cloth, price y, 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Pro£ Mahaffy, M.A. Cloth, 

price 3x. 6d, 

ELSDALE {Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo. 

price. 5 J. 

EL YOT (Sir Tkomas) — The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
2 voU, Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 50;. 

ERANUS, A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic 

Metres. Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2J. 

EVANS {Mark) — ^The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price is, 6ii. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household Ube, 

compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4J. 6d, 

The King's Story- Book. In Three Parts. Fcp. 8vo. clotfai price 

IS, 6d, each. 
*^* Parts I. and IL with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready. 

FELKIN {H, ^.)— Technical Education in a Saxon Town. Pub- 

lishea for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2s» 

FIELD {Horace) B,A, Land, — The Ultimate Triumph of Christlanity. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price y, 6d 

FLORE DICE {IV. H)—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 

Report. Demy 8vo. price 2$s, 

FORMS Y {Rev, Henry) — Ancient Rome and its Connection with 

THE Christian Religion : An Outline of the History of the City from its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, A. D. 42-47. 
With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage;, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 
£2. los ; roxbnrgh half-morocco, £2, 12s, 6d, 

ERASER {Dona/if) — Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 

Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
.Sixteenths o? a Penny, from is, gd, to 2s, yi, per Rupee. Royal 8to. price 
lOf. td. 
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FRISWELL (/ Ifain)—TBE Bettbr Self. Essays for Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. price dr. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.) and / BASS MULLINGER, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 9J. 

GARDNER {Dorsey) — Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. cloth, I dr. 

GARDNER {/.) M.D, — Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 

Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
cro\vn 8vo. price 4r. 

GEBLER {Karl Von) — Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, from 

Authentic Sources. Translated with the sanction of the Author, by Mrs. 
George Sturgei Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12;. 

GEDDES {James) — History of the Administration of John de 

Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. VoL L id23 — id54. With Portrait 
Demy 8vo. doth, price i$s, 

GENNA {E.) — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some Chap- 

ters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price, 2s,6d, 

GEORGE {Henry) — Progress and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 8va cloth, price *]s. 6d, 

GILBERT {Mrs,) — ^Autobiography and other Memorials. Edited 

by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price ^s, 6d, 

GLOVER {F,) M,A, — Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book with 

Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
8vo. doth, price 2s, 

GODWIN {William) — ^William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 28r. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays never 

before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. K^an PauL Crown 8vo. 
price 7x. dd, 

GOLDSMID {Sir Francis Henry) Bart., Q, C, if/!/'.— Memoir of. With 
Portrait Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

GOODENOUGH {Commodore J, G.) — Memoir of, with Extracts from 

his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

*^i* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 

Square post 8vo. price 14J. 

GOSSE {Edmund ^.)— Studies in the Literature of Northern 

Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. Large 
post 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 

GOULD {Rev. S. Baring) M.A. — The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Memoir 

of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait Third Edition, revised, Square 
post 8vo. price lar. 6(/. 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 

crown 8vo. cloth, price 7x. 6d, 
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GO WAN {Major Walter E.) — A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 

(1 6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian Ijinguage. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6j. 

GRAHAM ( Wiiiiam) M,A, — The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 

and SociaL Demy 8vo. cloth, price I2s. 

GRIFFITH {Thomas) A.M—Tke Gospel of the Divine Life : a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14/. 

GRIMLEY {Rev.HN.)M,A, — ^Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, thr Unseen World, and the Divine Humanity. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

GRUNER {M, Z.) — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. Gordon, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Demy 8vo. price js, 6d. 

GURNEY {Rev. Archer)— Wo^\>s of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 

of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

HAECKEL {Prof. Ernst) — The History of Creation. Translation 

revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Pgst 8vo. cloth, price 32/. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 32/. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 

T. H. Huxley, P'.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Ix)nsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Vox 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson. Selected 

and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes. 

HALLECK'S International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 3&r. 

HARTINGTON {The Right Hon. the Marquis of) J£/l— Election 
Speeches in 1879 and i88a With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price y. 6d. 
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HAWEIS {Rev. H. jR.) Jl/:^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Paaperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

doth, price 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

price $s. 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo. price $s, 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 

8vo. price Is, ()d, 

HAWKINS {Edwards Comerford) — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6x. 

HA YES {A. H), /unr.'^'SEVi Colorado and the Santa ¥t Trail. 

With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 91. 

HEIDENHAIN {Rudolf ) M.D. — Animal Magnetism : Phystolocicai. 

Observations. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by L. C. 
WooLDRiDGE, with a Preface by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 2J. 6</. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. Von) — The Russians in Central Asia. 

A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. With Map. Laige post 8vo. price I2J-. 

HINTON {/.) — The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the Relations between 
Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 31. 6d, 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the late 
James Hinton. Edited by Caroline H addon. Crown 8vo. cloth, $5. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 

50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympanl With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post 8vo. price £6, 6x. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. price I2j. 6</. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. With an 

Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 8r. 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, is. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Fourth Edition. CroMn 8vo. price &r. 6d, 

HOOPER {Mary) — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 

Elegance and Economy. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price $s. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 31. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast/ Luncheon, and Supper. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 
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HOPKINS (^///Vir)— Life and Letiers of James Hinton, with an 

Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart, and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price Sj. 6</. 

HORNER {The J[/i>j«)— Walks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 

Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations. 
Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price lOf. 6d, 
Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. Price 5j. 

HOSPJTALIER (.£)— The Modern Applications of Electricitv. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maiek, Ph.D. With 170 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price i6j. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By A Layman. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, price 31. 6d, 

HUGHES {Henry) — The Redemption of the World. Crown 8vo. 

doth, price 3^. 6</. 

HULL {Edmund C. P.) — The European in India. With a Medical 

Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.K.C.S.E. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6s. 

HUNTINGFORD {Rev, E.) L>.C,L. — The Apocalypse. With a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo. cloth, gs. 

HUTTON {Arthur) MA.^The Anglican Ministry: its Nature and 

Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s, 

JENKINS {E.) and RAYMOND (/)— The Architect's Legal 

Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

JENKINS {ReiK R, C.) M.A.— The Privilege of Peter and the Claims 

of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8vo. price y. 6d, 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator. An Historical 

Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3/. 6c/. 

JENNINGS {Mrs. Vaughan) — Rahel : Her Life and Letters. With 

a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post 8vo. price Is. 6d. 

JERVIS {Rev. W. Henley) — The Gallican Church and the Revo- 
lution. A Setjuel to the History of the Church of France, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna to the Revolution. Demy 8vo. cloth, i8j. 

JOEL (Z.)— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide in their Transactions Abroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile; and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price izs. 

JOHNSTONE {C. F.) M.A. — Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 

of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price Is. dd. 

JONES {Lucy) — Puddings and Sweets; being Three Hundred and 

Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2j. 6</. 

JOYCE {P. W.) LL.D. 6-r.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated from 

the Gaelic. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 71. 6d. 
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KAUFMANN{jRev, Af,) B,A. — Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, and 

its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price 71. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 

to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. doth, price $s, 

KAY Ox^^)--Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

KEMPIS (Jhonias d) — Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 

Library Edition, dr.; or vellum, "js, bd. The Red Line Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
doth, red edges, price 2s. 6J, The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo. cloth, red 
edges, price u. 6d, The Miniature Edition, 32mo. cloth, red edges, price ij» 
%* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT (C) — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione Epigramma. 
In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 15J. 

KERNER {Dr, A,) Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbruck. — 
Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. Translation edited by W. Ogle,. 
M.A., M.D. With Illustrations. Square Svo. doth, price 9^. 

KETTLE WELL {Rev. 5.)— Thomas A Kempis and the Brothers 

OF Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo. doth, 30^. 

KIDD (Joseph) M.D. — The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 

and Art of Medidne. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price dr. 

KINAHAN {G. Henry) M.R.I.A., of H.M.'s Geological Survey.— Hm: 
Geology of Ireland, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square Svo. cloth. 

KINGSFORD {Anna) Af.D.— The Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 

advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 2s. 

K/NGSLE Y {Charles) M.A. — Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, and Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 36J. 
%* Also the Eleventh Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown Svo. cloth, price 12s. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price ys. 6d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers* and Sailors* 

Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT {Professor W.) — Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 

Large post Svo. cloth, price ys. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.) — The New Playground; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. Large crown Svo. doth, price loj. 6d. 

LAURIE {S. S.) — ^The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 

Papers. Crown Svo. cloth, price ys. 6d, 

LEE {Rev. F. G.) D.C.L. — ^The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 

Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo. price 151. 

LEWIS {Edward Dillon) — ^A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy Svo. cloth, price 2\s. 

LINDSAY {W. Lauder) M.D., F.R.S.E., 6-r.— Mind in the Lower 
Animals in Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy Svo. doth, price 32^. 
Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 
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LLOYD ( Walter) — ^The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5j. 

LONSDALE (Margaret) — Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2j. 6</. 

LORIMER {Peter) D.D. — ^John Knox and the Church of England. 

His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Litui^, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price I2x. 

John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard Victor 

Lbchler. Translated from the German, with additional Notes. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price loi. 6</. 

LOWDER (Charles)— h Biography. By the Author of *St Teresa.' 

Sixth Edition. Large crown 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth, price 7j. dd. 

MACHIAVELLI (Niccoli)—^m.Y'SL\^c^ Translated from the Italian 

by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, dr. 

MACKENZIE (Alexander) — How India is Governed. Being an 

Account of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2x. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.) — Notes and Extracts on Everlasting 
Punishment and Eternal Life, according to Literal Interpreta- 
tion. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price jx. 6d. 

MACNAUGHT (Rev, John)— (Z(S.'^K Domini: An Essay on the Lord's 

Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy 8vo. price 14/. 

MAGNUS (Mrs,) — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ^s. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 4/. 6d, 

MAIR (R. S,) M.D,, F.R.CSE.—TuE Medical Guide for Anglo- 

Indians. Bein^ a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating^ 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. Witn a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp doth, 
price 31. 6d, 

MANNING (His Eminence Cardinal)— Tkb, True Story of the Vatican 
Council. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N.—Thz Great FkozEN Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty-seven 
Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6f. 

A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the *Isbjom' to 

Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price i6s, 

MARTINEAU (Gertrude) — Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6^. 

McGRATH (Terence)— FiCTXjRES from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price zr. 

MEREDITH (M. -r^.) — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Denison. 32mo. limp cloth, u, 6d, 
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MERRITT (Henry) — ^Art-Criticism and Romance. With Recollections 

and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-farte, by Anna Lea Merritt. 2 vols. 
Large post 8vo. doth, price 25^. 

MILLER {Edward) — ^The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Laige post 8yo. 
price 251. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo. 

cloth, price li, 6d. 
MILNE {James) — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Money into Indism and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from ix. 8</. to 2s. yi, per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. doth, price £2, 2s, 

* MINCHIN{J. G,) — Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in the 

Autunm of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price jx. 6d. 

MOCKLER (E,) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcp. 8vo. price $s. 

MORELL {y. R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

MORSE {E. S.) /%.Z?.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 

Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2x. 6d, 

MUNRO {Major-Gen. Sir Thomas) BarL K.CB,, Governor of Madras, 
Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. 
CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 30*. 

NELSON (f, H.) M,A, — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of 

the HindO Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 91. 

NEWMAN {J, H.) D.D. — Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author's 
personal Approval. Fifth Edition. With Portrait Crown 8vo. price dr. 
%* A Portrait of tiie Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, 
price 2^. 6d, 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, ' 
NICHOLSON {Edward Byron) — ^The Gospel according to the 

Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis of 
the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 91. 6d. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, price I2x. 

The Rights of an Animal, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 31. 6d. 
NICOLS (Arthur) F.G.S., F.R.GS.—Chavters from the Physical 

History of thk Earth : an Introduction to Geology and Palaeontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 

New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each ts, 

*J* The Three Parts can also be bad bound together in cloth, price ^x. 
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OATES{Frank) F.R,G.S, — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. doth, 
price 2is, 

OGLE {W.) M.D.y RjR.CP, — Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, izr. 6d, 

OMEARA (KathUeri) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ^s, 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small crown 

Svo. cloth, price 5/. 
OTTLEY {Hairy BUkersieth) The Great Dilemma: Christ His own 

Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. Crown Svo. cloth, price 3J. td. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. Crown Svo. doth, price 6j. 

OWEN{E. M,) — John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s, 

OWEl^ {Rev, Robert) B.D. — Sanctorale Catholicum; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical Demy Svo. doth, 
price iSj. 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price 2s, 

OXENHAM {Rev, F. Nutcombe)—\^ h\t is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part IL Being an Historical Enquiry into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. Crown 8va cloth, 

*^i* Parts I. and IL complete in one volume, cloth, *js. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 6s. each ; vellum, 71. 6^. each. 

Shakspere's Works. Now publishing in Tu'elve Monthly Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 

DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldccott, R. A. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 

Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema. 
Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Pok's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 

Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden, Author of 

*Shakspcre : his Mind and Art,' &c. With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold 
Lowenstam, after the Death Maj>k. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse, Author of 

* Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.* With Frontispiece on India 
paper by llamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. A revised 

Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess : a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
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Parchment Library— continued. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 

Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnet and a Miniature Frontispiece. 
Tennyson's * In Memoriam.' With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte 

by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 

PARKER i^ Joseph) D.D.— The Paraclete : An Essay on the Personality 

and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8va price I2x. 

PARR (CapL H, Hallam, C.Af.G.) — ^A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

PARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

PA TTISON (Mrs. Marky-THE Renaissance of Art in France. With 

Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32J. 

PAUL (C K€gan)—"^\UAKyi Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
and his Wife. 2 vols. Square post 8vo. price ^%s, 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays by William 

Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Fre£u:e, by C. Kegan Paul* 
Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6</. 

Mary Wollstonecraft. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 

Pre&torv Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forti by Anna Lka Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

PEARSON (Rev. ^)--Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 

and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s. 

PENRICE (Maj\ J) B.A. — ^A Dictionary and Glossary of the 

Ko-RAN. With Copious Granmiatical References and Explanations of the 
Text 4to. price 21J. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar) — ^The Races of Man and their Geographical 

D1STR1B17TI0N. Large crown 8vo. price 91. 

PETERS (F. A.) — ^The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8va doth, price 6s. 

PIDGEON (D.) — An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 

Trip from Long. 0** to 0**. 2 vols, large crovm 8vo. cloth, price \6s. 

PINCHES (Thomas) M.A. — Samuel Wilberforce : Faith—Servicb — 

Recompense. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4/. 6d. 

PLAYFAIR (Lieut.'Col.) Her Britannic Majesty s Consul- General in 
Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 

Illostrated by facsimiles of Bruce's original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, &c. 
Royal 4to. doth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price £z. y, 

POLLOCK (Frederick) — Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. Demy 

8vo. doth, price i6j. 

POLLOCK (W. H.) — ^Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 

Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo. doth, price 5/. 

B 
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POOR {Laura ^.)— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies 

in Comparatiye Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

PRESBYTER — Unfoldings of Christian Hope. An Essay shewing 

that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian is UnscripturaL Small crown 8vo. price 4;. 6d. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo. Price 6j. 
Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo. price 5^. 

Proteus AND Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey De Verf. 

Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and the 

Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M. A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A, LL.B., 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch bv the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., and Rc>-. 
T Whitelaw, M.A. Sixth Edition. One vol. price 151. 

Exodus. By the Rev. George Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. Urquhart, 
and Rev, H. T. Robjohns. Price idr. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., and Rev. McChevne Edgar. Second 
Edition. Price 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with Homilies by 
the Rev. Professor W. Binnib, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. T. Waite, and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A. Third Edition. Price 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De Prssseks£, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adenky, M.A. ; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Third Edition. Price I2j. td. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, M.A, 
Rev. W. F. Adenev, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor 
J. Thomson, M.A. Third Edition. Price loj. 6^. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. Dale. 
Fourth Edition. Price 151. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

by the Rev. E. de Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. A 
Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. Urquhart. Third 
Edition. Price 15^. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 

M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A, Rev. J. A Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, BA., Rev. W. Clarkson, B. A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. Dinwiddib, LLB., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A, Rev. G. Wood, 
B. A., Rev. Prof. P. C. Barkbii, LL.B., M.A, and Rev. J. S. Exell. Fifth 
Edition. One voL price 12/. M 
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PuNjAUB (The) and North-Western Frontier of India. By an 

Old Ponjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3J. 6//. 
RADCLIFFE {Frank R. F.)— The New Politicus. SmalJ crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price xr. 6</. 

RA VENSHA W (John Henry) B. C^l— Gaur : Its Ruins and Inscrip- 
tions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. cloth, price £^y 13J. 6</. 

READ {Carveth) — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 8vo. 

price 6x. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown Svo. cloth, price is, 6d. 
RENDELL {/. M.) — Concise Handbook of the Island of Madeira, 

With Plan of Fiinchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. Svo. cloth, is. 6d, 

REYNOLDS {Rev. J. 7K)— The Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy Svo. cloth, price 14^. 

The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of * The Supernatural 

in Nature.* New and Enlarged Edition. Crown Sva cloth, price dr. 

RIBOT {Prof. TTi.) — English Psychology. Second Edition. A 

Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
Svo. price 9J. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 

its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown Svo. price qj. 

ROBERTSON {The late Rev. F. IV.) M.A., of Brighton, — \a?y. and 
Letters of. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
Svo. price 1$. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy Svo. with Portrait Price 12s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. Crown Svo. price 6x. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown Svo. price 31. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 
Oxford, and Brighton. Large post Svo. cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition, Cro>vn Svo. price 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown Svo. price ^s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 

of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 
%* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2J. (>d. 

RODWELL {G. F.) F.R.A.S., -KCS— Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustrations. Square Svo. 
doth, price 9^ • 
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ROLLESTON (T. IV. If,) B.A.—The Encheiridion op Epictetus. 

Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small crown 8fo. 
cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

RosMiNi's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of the 

Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by Thomas Davidson. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, idr. 

ROSS (Alexander) D.D. — Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of 

Argyll and the Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. doth, price 
loj. 6</. 

SALTS {Rev, Alfred) LL,D, — Godparents at Confirmation. With a 

Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. cloth limp, price 2f. 

SALVATOR {Archduke Zudwtgy-^LEVKOsiA^ the Capital of Cyprus. 

Crown 4to. cloth, price loj. 6^. 

SAMUEL (Sydney M.) — ^Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8va 

cloth, price y, 6d, 

SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 251. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 

Incompatible ? Demy 8vo. cloth, price lar. dd, 

SCOONES ( W, Baptiste) — Four Centuries of English Letters : 

A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. doth, 
price 9/. 

SCOTT (Robert H,) — ^Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Second 

Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price y, dd, 

SHAKSPEARE (Charles) —Saikt Paul at Athens. Spiritual 

Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park. With a Preface by the 
kev. Canon Farrar. 

SHELLE Y (Lady) — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 

With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

SHILLITO (Rev, Joseph) — Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3/. 61^. 

SHIPLEY (Rev, Orby) M,A, — Church Traci*s : or, Studies in Modern 

Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 5/. each. 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for Thought 

in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12/. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Tharau, from the 
German 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx.* Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, price ^s, 6d, 

SMITH (Edward) M,D,, LL,B,, F.R.S,—HEAvrH and Disease, as 

Influenced by the Daily, Seasonsd, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price js, 6d. 

Practicai; Dietary for Families, Schools, and the Labouruio 

Classes. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 3/. dd. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages. 

Second Edition. Crown 8to. pri$e';6/. 
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SPEDDING (Jama)^REyiKws and Discussions, Literary, Political, 
AND Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy Svo. doth, price 12s. 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 

Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 3 vols, demy Svo. cloth, price 
i8j. 

STAFFER {Faul) — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : Greek and 

Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. Translated by Emily J. 
Carey. Large post 8va cloth, price I2x. 

St. Bernard. A Little Book pn the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Cloth extra, gilt top, 4J. td, 

STEPHENS {Archibald John) ZZ.D.— The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy Svo. 
cloth, price 6x. 

STEVENSON {Rtv. IV, F.) — Hymns for the Church and Home. 

Seated and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public Worship. — 
XL For Family and Private Worship.— III. For Children. 
^^ Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8</. to dr. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 

STE VENSON (Robert Louis) — ^Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price dr. 

STRACHE Y {Sir John) G. CSJ., and Lieut-Gtn, Richard STRA CHE F, 
R,E., F,R,S, — The Finances and Public Works of India, from 
1869 TO iSSi. Demy Svo. cloth, i&r. 

STRECKER' WISLICENUS—OKC^mc Chemistry. Translated and 

Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, Ph.D., and A. J. 
Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy Svo. cloth, price 21s, 

SULL Y {James) M,A. — Sensation and Intuition. Demy Svo. 

price iQf. 6</. 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 
price 14/. 

SYME (David) — Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 

Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. cloth, dr. 

TAYLOR (Algernon) — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
Svo. doth, price 41. 6^. 

THOMSON (J, TumbuH)— Social Problems ; or, An Inquiry into 

the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy Svo. cloth, price loi. 6^. 
TIDMAN (Paul i?:)— Gold and Silver Money. Part L— A Plain 

Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
doth, \s, 

TODHUNTER ( Dr. /)— A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo. doth, 
price 7x. 

TWINING (Louisa) — ^Workhouse Visiting and Management during 

Twbmty-fivb Years. Small crown Svo. doth, price 31. 6d, 
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UPTON {Major R. D.) — Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

Large post 8vo. cloth, price los, 6d. 

VAUGHAN {H. Halfard) — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, price 25/. 

VIATOR {Vaaius) — Flying South. Recollections of France and its 

Littoral. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price y, 6d, 

VILLARI {Professor) — NiccoLcJ Machiavelli and his Times. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 24/. 

VYNER {Lady Mary) — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 51. 

WALDSTEIN {Charles) PA.D.^The Balance of Emotion and 

Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6x. 

WALLER {Rev. C, -^.)— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Relation of All Things. Demy 
Svo. price I2r. 

WALPOLE {Chas. George) — History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps and Appen- 
dices. Crown Svo. cloth, \os. 6d, 

IVALSHE { Waiter Hayle\ M,D. — Dramatic Singing Physiologically 
Estimated. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 31. bd, 

WATSON {Sir Thomas) Bart, M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown Svo. doth, 
price 3J. 6if. 

WEDMORE {Frederick)'-THZ Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price Js. 6d, 

JVLJEWELL {Wiiiiam) D,D. — His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy Svo. cloth, price 7,\s 

WHITE {A, D.) ZZ.Z?.— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory Note 

by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price jx. 6d, 

WHITNE Y(Prof, Wiiiiam Dwighf) — Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Crown Svo. price y, 6d. 

WICKSTEED {P. -«)— Dante: Six Sermons. Crown Svo. cloth, 

price 5j. 

WILLIAMS {Rowland) D,D, — Psalms, Litanies, Coxn^SELS, and 

Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and Pc^mlar 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 3/. dd. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 

Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
V.dd, 

WILLIS {R,) M.D.—Sekvetvs and Calvin : a Study of an Important 

EpcNch m the Early History of the Reformation. Svo. price i6s, 

William Harvey. A Histonr of the Discovery of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. Demy Svo. cIotli« 
price 141. Portrait separate. 
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WILSON (Sir Erasmus) — Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-lithograph 

and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 12s, 

WILSON (If. ScAiitzy-TKE Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 

Monograph. Large fcp. 8vo. price is. 
WOLLSTONECRAFT (J/ijr>')— Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 

with Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul, author of • William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries,' &c Two Portraits in eau-firU by Anna Lea 
Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Karl)— 
History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. VoL I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 281. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 3or. 

WOOD (Major- General J. Creighton) — Doubling the Consonant. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price is. 6d, 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 

each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. cloth, price los. 6d, 

WREN (Sir Christophery-liis Family and His Times. Wth Original 

Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By Lucy 
Phillimore. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. Price 14J. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David) M.A. — ^Waiting for the Light, and other 

Sermons. Crown 8vo. price 6f. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A^ — An Essay on the Culture of the Observing 

Powers of Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,' &c. Crown 8vo. price zr. (id. 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 

Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings^ New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.) M.D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price $s. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 



I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 

sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 2S Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition. • Crown 8vo. 
price 51. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. Thoughts 

on the Application of the Principles 
of 'Naturad Selection* and 'Inheri- 
tance* to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Fifth Edition. CroV/ii 
8vo. price 41. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8va 
price 5/. 



IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With P'our Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 41. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price $s. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Ste¥rart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 lUustraUons. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8va price 51. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5/. 
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VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 31 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5/. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
Bv Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5^. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations. Fourth Edit. Crown 
8vo. price 5/. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science. 
Bjr J. W. Draper, M D., LL.D. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crpwn 8vo. 
price 51. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Translation thoroughly re- 
vised. With 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, Newhaven. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

XVH. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XVIIL The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Bv Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Pnysics in the University of Erlangen. 
With 188 Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^ . 



XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beneden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute of 
France. With 83 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenbergcr, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 
With 28 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price $5, 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pictro Blasema, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Price 6s, td. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of 
THE Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numeroiis 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s, 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Prof. 
A. de Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

XXVH. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8va cloth, price 5^ . 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5x. 
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XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. J. 
RosenthaL Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. cloth, price y. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL. D. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8va 
cloth, price 5j. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological 
Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 



XXXV. Volcanoes: what they ark 
and what they teaoh. By 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Com- 

rutire Moral Statistics. By Prof* 
Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Func- 
tions. By J. Luys. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8va cloth, price 5j. 

XXXVIII. MvTH and Science : an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 51. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M. P. WithsChromo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 



MILITARY W^ORKS. 



ANDERSON {Co/, R. P.)— Victories 
and Defeats : an Attempt to ex- 
plain the Causes which have led to 
them. An Officer's ManuaL Demy 
8vo. price 141. 

Army of the North German Con- 
federation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their rdle 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 
Translated from the Corrected £ldition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
8vo. price 5j. 

BARRINGTON^CapLj, r.)— England 
ON the Defensive ; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
I^rge crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 7^. dd, 

BLUME {Afaj. IV.)— The. Operations 
OF THE German Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. 
Translated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist, 
Sandhurst Demy 8to. price ^x. 



BOGUSLAWSKI {Capt, A. ww)— Tac- 
tical Deductions from the War 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart., late i8thi 
(Royal Irish) Regiment Third Edi- 
tion, Rei^ised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. price ^s, 

URACKENBURY {Col. C. B.,) R.A., 
C.B. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. I. Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance, by 
Lieut. -Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Capt. 
H. G. MacGr^or. Fourth Edition. 
With 15 Plates. Small 8vo. cloth, 
price dr. II. The Elements of Modem 
Tactics Practically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut. -Col. Wilkinson 
Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 
Plates and Maps. Small cr. 8vo» 
cloth, price gs. 

BRIALMONT {Col. ^.)— Hasty In- 
TRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. W^ith 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price dr. 

CLERY (C.) Luu/.'Col.—UmoK Tac- 
tics. With 2d Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Dem/ 
Sro, doth, price idr. 
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DU VERNOIS (Co/, von Verdy)— 
Studies in Leading Troops. An 
aathorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 7ist 
Foot Parts I. and IL Demy 8vo. 
price 7j, 

GOETZE {Capt. A. r^n)— Operations 
OF THE German Engineers dur- 
ing THE War of 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C, C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 21 s, 

HARRISON {Ueut^'CoL R,) — The 
Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Third Edition. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 
y. 6d, 

HELVIG[Papt. ^.)— The Operations 
OF THE Bavarian Army Corps. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 24/. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The 
Battalion, price 15J. Vol. IL The 
Regiment and Brigade, price lor. (3d, 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

HOFFBAUER (CVi//.)— The German 
Artillery in the Battles near 
Metz. Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. HoUisL With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 2ij. 

LAYMANN {Capf,) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Ed ward Newdigate. Crown 
8vo. price 2s, (id. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price I2J. 

PARR {Capt H, Hallam) C,Af,G,—THK 
Dress, Horses, and Equipment of 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price is, 

SC//AH^{Co/.//,)'^The Defence and 
Attack of Positions and Locali- 
ties. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
Jj. 6d, 



SCHELL {Maj. von)— The Operations 
of the First Army under Gen. 
VON Goeben. Translated by Col. 
C H. von Wright Four Maps, 
demy 8vo. price 91. 

The Operations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen.' von Steinmetz. 
Translated by Captain £. O. Hollist. 
Demy 8vo. price lor. 6d, 

SCHELLENDORF {Major-Gen. B, von) 
— The Duties of the General 
Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. VoL I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price lor. 6d, 

SCHERFF (Afaj, IV, i^<?«)— Studies in 
THE New Infantry Tactics. 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price 'js, 6d, 

SHADWELL {Maj.-Gm.) C.^.— Moun- 
tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jdmini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price idr. 

SHERMAN {Gen, W. 7:)— Memoirs of 
General W. T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24f. Copyright English Edition, 

SrC/BBS {Lieut. 'Col. F, W.) — The 
Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 3Zf. 

STUMM {Lieut, ffuM, German MUitary 
Attach^ to the Khkuin Expedition, — 
Russia's Advance Eastward 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by Capt C. E. H. Vincent, 
With Map. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
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VINCENT {Capt. C. E. ^.)— Elemen- 
tary Military Geography, Re- 
connoitring, AND Sketching. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and 
THE Regular Soldier, by a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5J. 

WARTENSLEBEN {Count H. voh.)— 
The Operations of the South 
Army in January and February, 
1 87 1. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. price 6s, 



The Operations of the First Army 
under Gen. von Manteupfel. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy 8vo. price 91. 

WICICffAM {Capt, E. H., R,A,)-^ 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain £. H. 
Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. price 
^s, 6d, 

WOINOVITS {Capt, /.) — Austrian 
Cavalry Exercise. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 
price Js, 



ADAMS (W, D, — Lyrics of Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 3^. (>d. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOR— The Lit VK- 
GicAL Poetry of Adam of St. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M. A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, price 21s, 

Antiope : a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s, 

A UBERTIN{J,y,^CkViOY.Yi%' Lusiads. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 3af. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Por- 
tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, price *ls, 6d, 

AUCHMUTY {A, C.)^Poems of Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price \s, 6d, 

A VIA —The Odyssey of Hom er. Done 
into English Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
doth, price 15J. 



BANKS {Mrs, G, Z.)— Ripples and 
Breakers : Poems. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

BARNES {mi/iam)-''PoEMS OF Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, complete in one voL 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price &r. 6d, 

BENNETT {Dr. JV. C.)— Narrative 
Poems and Ballads. Fcp. 8vo. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price is. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H. R. H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 
Ss,6i/. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 
8vu. pi ice dr. 

BEVINGTON {L, ^.)— Key Notes. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 

BILLSON (C. 7.)— The Acharnians 
of Aristophanes. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 3f. 6d, 

BO WEN {H, C.) -^.^.— Simple Eng- 
lish Poems. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. price 6d. eadi» 
and Part IV. price \s. 
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BRYANT [W, C.) — Poems. Red-line 
£dition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, price ^s, dd, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price 5^. (id, 

BYRNNE {E, /biV/Zur)— Milicent : a 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
■ price 6x. 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- 
Working Magician — Life is a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post 8vo. price lor. 

CLARKE {Mary Cowden^—WG^^-^ FROM 
THE Weed. Verses. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7j. 

COLOMB {Coloful) — The Cardinal 
Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price $s, 

COmVAY {Hugh)— A Life's Idyli^. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ys. (>d, 

COPP&E {Francois)— VExiLtE, Done 
into English Verse, with the sanction 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
8vo. vellum, price $/. 

jOA vies { T, /^a/Y)— Catullus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price €s. 

DE VERE {Auhrey)—T\\Y. Foray of 
Queen Meave, and other Legends of 
Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 5x. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. price 5/. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. price 7j. dd. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price ts. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and 
other Poems. Small cr. 8vo. price 5^. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fcp. Svo. price 51. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. 
Inisfail, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical. Fcp. Svo. price 6j. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search 
AFTER Proserpine, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical Fcp. Svo. 6r. 

DOB ELL {Mrs, /^<vw^)— Ethelstone, 
Eveline, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 6j. 



DOBSON {Austin) — Vignettes ik 
Rhyme, and Vers de Soci^te. Third 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5/. 
Proverbs in Porcelain. By the 
Author of 'Vignettes in Rhyme.' 
Second Edition. Crown 8va price 6;. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5.'. 

DOWDEN {Edward) ZZ. A— Poems. 
Second EditioiL Fcp. Svo. price 5r. 
Shakspere's Sonnets. Wiih Introduc- 
tion. Large post Svo. cloth, price 7^. (xi, 

DOWNTON {Rev, If,) iV./l.— Hymns 
and Verses. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 

DU.TT {Tom)— A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition, with 
Portrait, Demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small 
crown Svo. printed on hand -made 
paper, price si. 

EDWARDS {Rev, Basil) — Minor 
Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. Svo. doth^ 
price '^, 6d, ; paper, price 2s, 6d, 

ELDRYTH {Maud)— Margaret, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

ELLIOT {Lady CAarioft/)—^ edv&A and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 

ELLIOTT {Ebeneuf)^ The Com Law 
Rhymer, — Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's^ 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo. price iSr. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund W. Gosse, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 
6 J. ; vellum, *js. 6d, 

Epic of Hades (The). By the Author 
of 'Songs of Two Worlds.' Thirteenth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price js, 6d, 

%* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 25^. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por> 
trait, price lor. 6d, 
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£VANS (/fnn^)— Poems and Music. 
With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Laige crown 
8vo. cloth, price yx. 

COSSE {Edmund ^.)— New Poems. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price ^s, 6d, 

CREENOUGH {Mrs, RicAard) -^Uavly 
Magdalene : a Poem. liurge post 
8vo. parchment antique, ^veiled 
boards, price 6s, 

CROTE {A, /?.)— Rip ^^n Winkle : a 
Sun Myth ; and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price $/. 

CURNE Y {Rev, Alfred)— The Vision of 
THE Eucharist, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price $s, 

GwEN : a Drama in Monologue. By the 
Authorof the 'Epic of Hades.* Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8va cloth, price 5^. 

//A WKER {Rcii, Siephen)—nLnE Poeti- 
cal Works of. Now first collected 
and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait 
Crown 8Ta cloth, price 12s. 

HA IVTRE Y {Edward M, )— CoRYDALis : 
a Story of the Sicilian Expedition. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3/. (id, 

HELLON{H, (7.)— Daphnis: a Pastoral 
Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
y, 6d. 

JilCKEY {E, II.)— K Sculptor, and 

other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 5/. 
HOLMES {E, G. ^.)— Poems. First and 

Second Series. Fcp. 8vo. price 5/. 

each. 

JNCHBOLD (7 fT.)— Annus Amoris : 
Sonnets. Fcp. 8vo. price 4f. 6d, 

JENKINS {Rev, Canon)— T^E Girdle 
Lecend of Prato. Small crown 
8vo. doth, price zr. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator : an Historical Tragedy in 
Five Acts. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3J. (id, 

KING (Edtvard)— Echoes from the 
Orient. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 3^. 6d, 

KING {Mrs, HamMn)— The Disciples. 
Fourth Edition, with Portrait and 
Notes. Crown 8vo. price ys. 6d, 

AsPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8va price 4J. 6d, 



LANG {A,)—XXXll Ballades in Blue 
China. Elxevir 8vo. parchment, 
price $s, 

LEIGH {Arran and /jib)— Bellero- 
ph6n. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price ^, 

LEIGHTON (RoSerf)— Records and 
OTHER Poems. With Portrait. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price *fs, 6d, 

LOCKER (/:)— London Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. doth el^;ant, price 6s, 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo. doth, price $s, 

LOWNDES {Henry) — PoEMS and 
Translations. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price ds, 

LUMSDEN {Lieui,'Col, H, fF.)--BEO- 
wulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 5/. 

MACLEAN {Charles Donald)— Latis 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Small crown 8to. cloth, zr. 

MAGNUSSON {Eirih-) M,A„ and 
PALMER {E, H) M,A,—Johas 
LuDViG Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5/. 

MEREDITH {Chven) [The Earl of 
LyUon]—LuciLE, With 160 Illus- 
trations. Crown 4to. doth extra, gilt 
leaves, price 2is. 

MIDDLETON {The Z^)— Ballads. 
Square i6mo. doth, price jj. 6d, 

MOORE {Mrs. Bloom/!eld)—GosDAUSE*s 
Lesson : The Warden's Tale, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. doth, price 5;. 

MORICE {Rev, F. D.) Af.^.— The 
Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. A New Translation in Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown 8va price ys, 6d, 

MORSHEAD {E. D, ^.)— The House 
Atreus. Being the Agamemnon, 
Libation-Bearers, and Furies of 
.^Csdiylus. Translated into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. doth, price 7x. 

MORTERRA {Felix)— The Legend op 
Allan DALE, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth» price 6s, 
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NADEN (Constance ifK)~-SONGS and 
Sonnets of Spring Time. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

NICHOLSON {Edward B.) Librarian oj 
the London Institution — The Christ 
Child, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4^. dd, 

NOAKE {Major R, ComNon) — Tn^ 
Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 5/. 6d, 

NOEL {77u Hon Roden)—K Little 

Child's Monument. Second 

Edition. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
3x. dd. 

NORRIS {Rev, Ai/rfd)—THZ Inner 
and Outer Life Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 6r. 

Ode of Life (The). By the Author of 
•The Epic of Hades' &c. Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price $s, 

0' HAG AN 0;i«)— The Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo. parchment 
antique, price lor. dd, 

PAUL (C. A'^fflrt)— Goethe's Faust. A 
New Translation in Rhyme. Crown 
8vo. price dr. 

PAYNE (y^^^w)— Songs of Life and 
Death. Crown 8va cloth, price 5/. 

PENNELL {H. Cholmondeley)—VzGASVS 
Resaddled. By the Author of * Puck 
on Pegasus,' &c. &c. With Ten Full- 
page Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. Second Edition. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth elegant, price 12s, 6d, 

PFEIFFER (-^wi/k)— Glan Alarch : 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

Gerard's Monument and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6f . 

Quarterman's Grace, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6x. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 
i6mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, price 4^. 

Under the Aspens ; Lyrical and 
Dramatic. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
cloth, price dr. 



PIKE (fVardurton)'~THE Inferno of 
Dante Alighieri. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

RIIOADES {Janus)— IwE. Georcics ok 
ViR(;iL. Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5x. 

ROBINSON {A. Mary F)—A Handful 
OF Honeysuckle. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3^. 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price Sj. 

SHELLEY {Percy ByssAe) — Poems 
Selected from. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. >Vith Preface by Richard 
Gamett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, Elzevir 
8vo. limp parchment antique, price 6s. ; 
vellum, price Js, 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 3J. 6d, 

SKINNER (7flw«)— C(ELestia. The 
Manual of St. Augustine. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
Notes, and a pleay&r tAe study 0/ 
Mystical Theol(^. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author 
of 'The Epic of Hades.* Seventh 
Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 7j. 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. 
Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
crown 8vo. price $/. 

STEDMAN {Edmund Clarence) —Lyrics 
AND Idylls, with other Poems, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price *js, 6d, 

STEVENS {lf^miam)-'THZ Truce of 
God, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3^. &/. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings op Shake- 
speare. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
7J. 6d, 

TA YLOR {Sir ^.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3Qr, 
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TENNYSON (^(^^w/) — Works Com- 
plete: — 

The Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. price 
loir. dd, each; in Roxbargh binding, 
I2J. td. 

Author's Edition. In Seven Volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt ; or half-morocco. 
Roxburgh style. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 Volimies. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. price 
zr. 6^. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete 
in handsome Ornamental Case. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 
25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 2 IX. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
13 vols, neatly boxmd and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price 2IJ. ; French 
morocco or parchment, price 31X. 6</. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket 
size, IX. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6j. ; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 
is, 6d. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 
price 8j. 6d, 

*if* Can also be had in a variety of other 

bindings. 

Tennyson's Songs Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
2 IX.; or in half-morocco, price 25X. 

Original Editions :— 

Ballads, and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5x. 

Poems. Small 8vo. price 6x. 
Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
price 3x. 6d, 

The Princess. Small 8vo. price y, 6d, 
Idylls of the King. Small 8vo. 

price 5x. 
Idylls of the King. Complete. 

Small 8vo. price 6x. 
The Holy Grail, and other PoemsL 

Small 8vo. price 4/. td. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo. 
price 3x. 



TENNYSON {A^r€d)—cont. 

Enoch Arden, &c Small 8vo. price 

3^ 6^. 
In Memoriam. Small 8vo. price 4x. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 

3J. ^' 
Selections from the above Works. 

Super royal i6mo. price 3x. 6d, ; qloth 

gilt extra, price 4X. 

Songs from the above Works. 
i6mo. cloth, price 2x. 6d. ; cloth extra, 

y.6d. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 
2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, cloth 
sides, price £6, 6x. each. 

Hor^e TENNVSONiANiC sive Eclogae e 
Tennysono Latine Redditae Cura A. J. 
Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6x. 

Tennyson for the Young and for 
Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. 8vo. IX. 6d. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. cloth 
limp, 2x. ; cloth extra, 3X. 

%* A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt leaves, price 5x.; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 

THOMPSON {Alice C.)— Preludes : a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of * The 
Roll Call '). 8vo. price yx. dd. 

TURING {Rev, Godfrey)^ B.As.—liYMiiS 
AND Sacred Lyrics. Fcp. 8to. 
price 3x. 6d, 

TODHUNTER {Dr. 5^)— Laurella, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6x. 6d. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3x. 6d, 

The True Tragedy op Rienzi : a 
Drama. Cloth, price 3x. td, 

Alcestis: a Dramatic Poem, Extra 
fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8va 
doth, price 7x, 
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Translations from Dante, Petrarch, 
Michael Angelo, and Vittoria 
CoLONN A. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 7j.6</. 

TURNER (Rev, C, 7>»«>'w/i)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics, and Translations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 4r. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. 
With Prefatory Poem by Alfred 
Tennyson ; also some Marginal 
Notes by S. T. Coleridge, and a 
Critical Essay by James Spedding. 
Fcp. 8vo cloth, price ^s, 6d, 

lVALTERS{SophtaLydia)—TnY. Brook: 
a Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3/. dd, 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. "With 
21 Illustrations by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and 
T. R. PRITCHETT. Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fcp, 4to. cloth, price 
I2J. 6</. 
WATERFIELD (^.) — Hymns for 
Holy Days and Seasons. 32mo. 
cloth, price u, 6d, 



WA Y{A,) iW:^.— The Odes of Horace 
Literally Translated in Metre. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2j. 

WEBSTER (i^f/^i/j/fl) — Disguises : a 
Drama. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5j. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6r. 

IV/LRJNS im/iiam) —SosGs of Study. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

WILLOUGHBY {T!t€ Hon, Mrs,)-^Os 
THE North Wind— Thistledown : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price 7/. 6d, 

WOODS {Jdmts Chapfna»t)—K Child op 
THE People, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

YOUNG (^W.)— GOTTLOB, ETCETERA. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 31. td, 

YOUNGS {Ella ^//jr/^)— Paphus, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price ys, 6d, 



^VORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BANKS {Mrs. G. Z.)— God's Provi- 
dence House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3/. 6d, 

BETHAAf-EDlVARDS {Miss M,)-^ 
Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s, 

Blub Roses; or, Helen Malinofska's 
Marriage. By the Author of • V^ra.* 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s, 

FRISWELL {J, Nam)— OsE of Two ; 
or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price y, 6d, 

GARRETT (i?.)— By Still Waters : a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

HARDY {Thomas)— h Pair of Blue 
Eyes. Author of * Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.' New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s, 

The Return of the Native. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

HOOPER {Mrs, (7.)— The House of 
Raby. Crown 8vo. cloth, price y, 6d, 



lNGELOlV{^an)^Ov¥ the Skelligs: 
a Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

MACDONALD C^)— Malcolm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s, 

The Marquis of Lossib. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price dr. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s, 

MASTERMAN {7,) — Half-a-Dozbn 
Daughters. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
3^. 6d, 

MEREDITH {George) — Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. 
New and Cheaper Edition, wiUi 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 6s, 

PALGRAVE {W, Gifonl)-UEKh[AVH 
Agha : an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Cro>%Ti 8vo. cloth, price 61; 
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Pandurang Hari; or. Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
fece by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G. C. S. I. , C. B. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

PAUL {Margaret ^^ti^)— Gentle and 
Simple : A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8to. price dr. 

SAUNDERS (J&An) — Israel Mort, 
Overman : a Story of the Mine. 
Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

Abel Drake's Wife. Crown 8to. 
cloth, price 31. 61/. 

HiRSLL. Crown 8ya cloth, price y, 6</. 

SHAW {Flora Z.)— Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 6f. 

STRETTON {ffesba) — Through a 
Needle's Eye : a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8yo. doth, price 6f. 



TAYLOR {ColMmdaws)C.SI.,M,R,L A, 
Seeta : a Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8va doth, price dr. 

TiPPOO SULTAUN : a Tale of the Mysore 
War. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price ts, 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. doth, price dx. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. , Crown 
8va doth, price dr. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 
Crown 8vo. price dx. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo. 
price ts. 

THOMAS {Moy)—K Fight for Life. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 31. (id. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8yo. doth, price ts. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Author 
of 'St Olavc's.' Illustrated. Price 
y. d</. 

BARLEE {E//€h)--Ixk:kzd Out: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece. 
Royal idmo. price is, 6d, 

BONWICK (7.) RR,G.S.—1vi& Tas- 
MANIAN Lily. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen's Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 5J. fid» 

Brave Men's Footsteps. By the Editor 
of * Men who have RiseiL' A Book 
of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Illustrations by 
C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3/. d</. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5x. 



COLERIDGE (Jar-a)— Pretty Lessons 
in Verse for Good Children, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhjrme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
3x. d</. 

aANVERS {N, ^.)— Little Minnie's 
Troubles : an Every-day Chronide. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price y. &£ 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 
With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp. 8vo. 
doth, price 3/. td. 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the Tale of 

a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 

idma doth, price 4^. dd, 
Nanny's Adventures : or, the Tale of 

a Goat. With 12 Illustrations, idmo. 

doth, price 4/. td, 

DA VIES {G. Christopher) — KtMhU^ 
and Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price ys, 6d, 
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DRUMAfOND (Mjj)— Tripp's Build- 
ings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. price 
3J. dd, 

EDMONDS {Herberi) —"^^lA. Spent 
Lives: a Series of Modem Biogra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price y, 6d, 

EVANS {Mark)—TiifL Story of our 
Father's » Love, told to Children ; 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price u. 6d, 

FARQUHARSON {M,) 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo. 
price 31". dd. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo. 
price 3x. dd, 

III. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. 
Crown 8vo. price 31. dd, 

HERFORD [Brooke)— The Story of 
Religion in England : a Book for 
Young Folk. Cr. 8vo. doth, price 5^. 

INGELOW ( Jean ) — The Little 
Wonder-horn. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. Small 8yo. price zr. dd, 

70HNS0N{ Fl/^llflVzJ^.)-THECATSKILL 

Fairies. Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Cloth, price 5^. 

KER (David) —The, Boy Slave in 
Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price y, 6d. 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. 
Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price y, 6d. 

LAMONT {Martha MacDonald) —The 
Gladiator : a Life under the Roman 
Empire in the beginnine of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
H. M. Paget. Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3^. 6d, 

LEANDER {Richard) — Fantastic 
Stori es. Translated from the German 
by Patdina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations by M. E. 
Frascr-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price ^s, 

LEE {f/oifft^—UEE Title of Honour. 
A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price 5/. 



LEIVIS {Mary A,) —A Rat with Three 
Tales. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frerc. Price 3/. 6d, 

MC CLINTOCK (Z.)— SiR Spangle 
and the Dingy Hen. Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo. price zr. dd, 

MAC KENNA (5". 7.)— Plucky Fel- 
lows, a Book tor Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 31. dd. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. 

SVith Six Illustrations. New and 
, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 

y. dd, 

MALDEN {H, ^.)— Princes and Prin- 
cesses: Two Fairy Tales. lUnstrated. 
Small crown 8vo. price 2j. dd. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of 
« Christina North.' With Six lUus- 
trations. Fcp. 8yo. cloth, price 3^. dd, 

NAAKE (7. 71)— Slavonic Fairy 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price y, 

PELLETAN{E.)— The Desert Pastor. 
Jean Jarousseau. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price y, dd. 

REANEY {Mrs, G. .S.)— Waking and 
Working; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. price y, dd. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price y, dd. 

Rose Gurney's Discovery. A Book 

for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothen. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price y, dd, 
English Girls: Their Place and Power. 

With Prefiwe by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 

Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 

price 2s, dd, 

J UST An yon e, and other Stories. Three 

Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, price 

If. dd. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 

Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 

price IS, dd. 
Sunshine Jenny and othe Stories. 

3 Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, 

price IS, dd. 
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ROSS (Mrs, £.), (*Nelsie Brook') — 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price is, 

SADLER {S, IV.) R,Ar.--THE African 
Cruiser : a Midshipman's Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8va 2s, 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy 
Land. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown 8vo. price y. 6d, 

STOCKTON {Frank /?.)— A Jolly Fel- 
lowship. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

STORR (Francis) and TURNER (J/oTogs) , 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3J. 6d, 



' STRETTON (ffts^)— David Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo. 
price 2s. 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 
2S, 6d, 

SuNNYLAND STORIES. By the Author of 
'Aunt Mar3r's Bran Pie.' Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Small 8vo. price 

3^. ^' 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for 
Children. By a Lady. With 3 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
4f. 6d. 

WHITAKER (/%r«i^^)— Christy's In- 
heritance. A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal i6mo. price ix. td, 

ZIMAfERN (H,)—^iGfiVs& in Precious 
Stones. With Six Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 
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